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CHAPTER  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROJECT 


The  Parental  Involvement  in  Reading  Program  constituted  one 
facet  of  a  six  part  program  designed  to  strengthen  early  childhood 
education  in  New  York  City's  poverty-area  schools.^  The  over¬ 
all  intent  of  the  program  was  "to  focus  maximum  educational 
effort  on  the  poverty-area  primary  schools  by  concentrating 
upon  the  Early  Childhood  Program  in  kindergarten  through  the 
second  grade."  The  underlying  educational  philosophy  of  the 
Early  Childhood  Program  is  the  same  as  that  of  Head  Start  — 
the  sooner  we  are  able  to  reach  children  vrith  whatever  supple¬ 
mentary  and  remedial  education  they  need,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  avoid  scholastic  problems  later  on.  Since  reading  is 
basic  to  all  learning,  all  facets  of  this  program  were  focused 
on  improving  the  reading  ability  of  children.  As  with  Head 
Start,  it  was  felt  the  parent  could  play  an  active  and  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  improving  the  child's  reading  skills  in  the  first 
and  second  grades.  Thus  the  basic  objective  of  the  parental 
involvement  facet  of  the  Early  Childhood  Program  was  "to 
involve  the  parents  and  the  community  in  meaningful,  sustained 
and  significant  cooperation  in  the  education  of  children."-^ 

The  program  was  mandated  for  poverty-area  schools  in  26 
school  districts  and  scheduled  to  begin  in  February  1968,  On 
the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  districts,  the  program 
was  to  encompass  approximately  36,000  parents  of  children  in 
grades  K  to  2,  It  was  estimated  that  the  program  would  involve 
310  teachers,  48  consultants,  and  360  teacher  aides. 

A  fixed,  mandated  sum  was  given  to  each  poverty- area  district 
which  then  had  the  option  of  carrying  out  the  program  objectives 


^The  other  five  parts  were:  l)  Educational  assistant  or 
teacher  aide  for  each  kindergarten  teacher;  2)  Teachers  to  help 
reduce  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  in  grade  1  to  1-15;  3)  Teachers  to 
reduce  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  in  grade  2  to  1-20;  4)  Additional 
allocations  for  materials,  grades  1-2;  and  5)  Diagnosis  and 
special  instruction  in  reading. 

2 

Project  Summary  -  A  Program  to  Strengthen  Early  Childhood 
Education  in  Poverty  Area  Schools,  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  September  1967}  P.  2. 

^Summary  of  Proposed  Programs  -  1967-68,  Title  I  -  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  August  1967,  P.  31. 
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in  the  way  best  suited  to  its  own  needs.  A  citywide  sum  of 
$267,000  was  earmarked  for  the  parent  involvement  portion  of 
the  Early  Childhood  Program.  In  addition,  all  districts  had 
available  other  decentralized  Title  I  funds  which  they  could 
use  as  supplementary  financing  for  any  other  program.  Due  to 
funding  and  administrative  delays  the  program  did  not  begin  in 
most  places  until  January  or  February  I968. 

Although  it  is  quite  common  for  individual  parents  to  be 
called  upon  to  work  with  children  learning  how  to  read,  this 
was  the  first  time  a  large  organized  effort  of  this  sort  had 
been  made  in  the  New  York  City  school  system. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  known  to  the  author  were  the 
Supplementary  Teaching  Assistance  in  Reading  (STAR)  Program  in 
District  1  for  three  years  under  Mobilization  for  Youth  before 
becoming  a  Title  I-sponsored  program  in  I967,  and  the  United 
Parents  Association  training  program  of  paraprofessionally 
run  workshops  for  parents  that  had  been  operating  in  several 
schools  in  District  6. 

For  the  most  part,  therefore,  the  Parental  Involvement 
Program  was  a  truly  experimental  attempt  at  a  new  kind  of  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  As  an  experiment,  it  had  both  the  exciting 
successes  and  the  inevitable  failures  expected  from  such 
first  attempts.  The  evaluation  will  present  an  objective 
picture  of  how  well  the  program's  objectives  were  achieved 
in  general,  and  will  pay  particular  attention  to  those 
districts  which  were  more  successful  than  most  in  this  first 
attempt  to  set  up  a  parental  involvement  program.  The 
relative  merits  of  the  several  types  of  approaches  employed 
by  the  districts  in  their  attempts  to  involve  parents  will 
be  evaluated. 

Three  basic  formats  were  used  by  the  districts  in  carrying 
out  their  mandate.  The  first  was  a  workshop  conducted  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  .  Generally  held  after  school,  it  consisted  of 
lectures,  films,  and  demonstrations  of  techniques  and  materials 
used  in  teaching  reading.  At  some  schools,  parents  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  observe  a  class  of  children  being  taught; 
in  a  number  of  instances,  parents  constructed  materials  or 
played  word  games  of  the  sort  their  children  use  in  class. 
Occasionally,  too,  as  demonstrations  of  the  kinds  of  things 
parents  could  do  with  their  children,  the  workshops  went 
en  masse  to  a  local  library,  to  a  museum,  or  on  a  sightseeing 
excursion.  Where  workshops  were  conducted  by  teachers,  para- 
professionals  usually  assumed  the  task  of  babysitting  for 
younger  children  who  might  be  present  and  of  serving  light 
refreshments  to  the  parents. 
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The  second  type  of  format  was  also  a  workshop  but  this  time 
it  was  conducted  by  paraprofessionals.  Here  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  selection  of  workshop  topics,  the  selection  of 
speakers,  etc.,  lay  solely  with  the  parent  paraprofessionals  who 
called  on  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff  only  as  needed. 
Although  many  of  the  same  activities  as  those  described  above 
were  held  in  these  workshops,  marked  differences  in  several 
dimensions  were  found  between  the  two  types.  These  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  a  later  section. 

The  third  basic  type  of  format  consisted  of  home  visits 
by  paraprofessionals  whose  piirpose  was  to  teach  parents  ways 
in  which  they  might  help  their  children  at  home.  In  the 
principal  example  of  this  format,  the  STAR  program  mentioned 
earlier,  the  paraprofessionals  were  given  a  week's  training 
before  making  their  first  home  visits  and  spent  two  hours  a 
week  thereafter  in  continued  feedback  and  training, 

A  considerable  degree  of  overlap  existed  in  the  three 
types  of  programs  described.  For  instance,  while  in  most  cases 
the  paraprofessional  took  a  subsidiary  role  in  the  teacher-run 
workshop,  in  at  least  two  districts  visited,  the  paraprofessional 
took  a  most  active  role  and,  in  fact,  was  the  driving  spirit 
behind  the  workshop.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  paraprofes¬ 
sionals  generally  conducted  their  own  workshops,  in  at  least 
one  instance  the  weekly  meetings  were,  by  decision  of  the 
workshop  leaders,  more  likely  to  be  teacher-led  than  not. 
Moreover,  in  workshop  programs  conducted  by  paraprofessionals, 
home  visits  were  often  made  in  an  effort  to  convince  parents 
to  attend  the  workshops.  Despite  this  overlap,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  evaluation  the  three  basic  categories  described 
were  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  II 

EVALUATION  DESIGN  AND  METHODS 


As  noted  in  the  original  proposed  evaluation  design,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  this  total  program  —  the  raising  of  the  child's 
educational  level  —  is  not  something  one  would  expect  to  be 
attained  within  the  brief  period  in  which  the  program  has  been 
in  action.  If  the  program  is  effective  in  getting  the  parent 
to  work  with  the  child,  and  if  this  effort  really  does  help  the 
child,  it  is  not  too  likely  its  effect  will  be  evident  as  a 
statistically  measureable  difference  in  Just  a  five  months* 
period.  Within  the  given  time  span,  it  seemed  to  be  much  more 
reasonable  to  try  to  measure  the  program's  impact  in  several 
other  ways;  l)  by  workshop  attendance  patterns;  2)  through 
parental  attitudes  toward  the  program  and  the  school;  3)  by 
noting  changes  in  parental  activities  around  the  child's  school 
work;  and  4)  by  soliciting  reactions  of  personnel  engaged  in 
running  the  program. 

To  collect  the  data  required  for  the  multiple  regression 
analysis  planned,  the  total  sample  of  programs  was  divided  into 
the  three  basic  formats,  and  six  schools  were  selected  from  each 
according  to  size  and  ethnic  composition  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  nine  balanced  cells.  Where  more  than  one  district  or 
school  qualified  for  a  cell,  a  random  selection  was  made. 

Finally,  within  each  school  a  random  selection  of  parents  was 
made  from  three  groups;  those  who  attended  the  workshop  three 
or  more  times,  those  who  attended  only  once  or  twice  and 
dropped  out,  and  those  who  did  not  attend  at  all. 

As  the  data  collection  got  under  way  we  discovered  that 
this  balanced  analytic  framework  covild  not  be  attained.  Many 
of  the  schools  selected  for  the  cells  of  the  design  had  programs 
which  were  no  longer  functioning  or  which  had  never  really 
started.  In  order  to  collect  some  measurable  data,  those  schools 
were  examined  that  had  organized  programs  which  seemed  to  be 
functioning  success fxilly,  according  to  the  coordinator  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  original  design  was  maintained  to  the 
extent  that  four  schools  were  selected  from  each  of  the  three 
basic  program  formats,  and  15  interviews  were  sovight  in  each 
school  with  the  three  types  of  parents  described  above. 

In  addition  to  interviews  with  parents,  reactions  to  the 
program  were  elicited  from  three  other  types  of  individuals ; 
the  professionals  most  responsibile  for  running  the  program  at 
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each  school,  the  paraprofessionals  associated  with  the  program, 
and  supervisory  and  other  teaching  staff  at  the  school.  Infor¬ 
mation  was  sought  about  how  the  program  was  viewed  from  within 
the  system.  Was  it  regarded  as  a  misinvestment  of  the  profes¬ 
sional's  valuable  time  and  energy,  or  was  it  seen  as  a  worth¬ 
while  project?  How  did  the  paraprofessional  function  in  her 
assigned  role  and  what  more  could  be  done  to  enhance  her 
efforts?  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  other  staff  members  — 
did  they  see  the  presence  of  parents  in  the  school  as  a  help 
or  a  hindrance?  From  all  these  interviews  we  sought  to  glean 
information  on  the  community's  reaction  to  the  program,  impor¬ 
tant  because  of  the  program's  potential  impact  on  the  school- 
community  relationships.  This  initial  goal  W6us  only  partially 
realized.  We  did  make  contacts  with  and  sought  reactions  from 
parents  actually  involved  in  the  program.  However,  within  the 
scope  of  this  study,  we  were  unable  to  seek  such  reactions  from 
other  segments  of  the  general  community. 

The  data  collection  was  carried  out  with  two  basic  types 
of  instruments.  The  first  was  a  structured  questionnaire,  for 
use  with  parents,  in  which  they  were  queried  about  the  amount 
of  time  their  child  spends  in  various  activities,  how  much  time 
they  spend  reading  with  the  child,  their  attitudes  toward  the 
school  and  the  Parental  Involvement  Program,  etc.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  pretested  by  the  evaluator  in  a  series  of  preliminary 
school  visits  made  in  March  and  April.  The  revised  questionnaire 
(see  Appendix  B)  was  then  employed  by  four  interviewers  who 
conducted  the  interviews  in  the  parents'  homes.  Following  a 
training  session  on  the  questionnaire,  the  initial  interviews 
conducted  by  the  interviewers  were  carefully  reviewed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  before  they  completed  the  rest  of  their  assignments. 

School  personnel  and  paraprofessionals  were  interviewed 
personally  by  the  evaluator  during  observation  visits  to  each  of 
the  12  schools  in  the  parent  sample,  as  well  as  to  other  schools. 
Over  80  such  interviews  were  collected.  In  order  to  create 
optimal  conditions  for  eliciting  data,  the  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  a  topical  guide  rather  than  a  structured 
interview.  (See  Appendix  B.)  This  open-ended  format  readily 
allowed  for  the  exploration  of  issues  arising  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  that  may  have  been  unique  to  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  this  form  of  interview  seemed  to  establish  an 
easier  relationship  to  the  various  respondents,  who  clearly  felt 
they  were  exploring  the  subject  with  a  professional  colleague 
rather  than  being  the  object  of  an  inquiry. 

In  each  school  visited  an  attempt  was  made  to  speak  with  the 
principal,  the  staff  person  delegated  to  take  charge  of  the  Parental 
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Involvement  Program,  the  paraprofessionaJLS  associated  with  the 
program,  and  at  least  three  other  teachers  in  the  school.  These 
interviews  averaged  about  a  half  hour  each,  except  for  those  in 
the  last  category  which  were  quite  brief.  Following  the  inter¬ 
views  the  scheduled  program  of  parent  activities  was  observed. 

In  those  districts  where  the  program  consisted  of  home  visits 
by  paraprofessionals,  the  evaluator  accompanied  the  latter  on 
several  occasions  to  observe  their  work. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FINDINGS 


The  findings  of  the  report  flow  from:  l)  a  statistical 
overview  of  the  Parental  Involvement  Program  throughout  the  city, 
including  the  number  and  types  of  programs  held  and  the  number 
of  parents  involved;  2)  a  description  of  the  activities  observed 
in  visits  to  varioxis  schools  so  that  the  reader  may  obtain  a 
more  graphic  picture  of  the  program  in  operation;  and  3)  the 
results  of  the  interviews  held  with  the  professional  staff,  the 
paraprofessionals ,  and  the  parents. 

A.  Overview.  The  data  for  the  overview  of  the  program  were 
collected  by  means  of  a  mail  questionnaire  sent  in  mid-June  to 
each  of  the  26  districts  in  which  the  program  was  mandated. 

(See  Appendix  B.)  Replies  were  received  from  only  15  districts 
so  that  these  data  cannot  be  said  to  provide  a  wholly  accurate 
or  complete  picture  of  the  program.^  An  examination  of  question¬ 
naires  returned  indicated  that  districts  with  more  successful 
programs  were  more  likely  to  respond.  Thus,  the  averages  given 
in  Table  1  are  probably  on  the  high  side,  and  the  total  number 
of  parents  attending  workshops  is  probably  disproportionately 
high.  Nonetheless,  the  data  are  iiseful  in  two  respects:  l)  as 
an  indication  of  the  minimal  number  of  parents  the  program  was 
able  to  reach  individually  in  its  first  year;  and  2)  as  an  illxis- 
tration  of  the  fact  that  parents  will  respond  to  this  type  of 
program. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  somewhat  over  20,000  parents 
reached  (assuming  several  thousand  for  the  11  districts  not 
reporting)  probably  represent  just  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  parents  who  could  benefit  from  the  program. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  program  was  initiated  in  most  of 
the  districts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  experience,  ways 


In  fairness  to  those  districts  that  did  not  reply,  it 
shoixld  be  said  that  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  rather  late 
due  to  general  disruptions  arising  in  the  aftermath  of  the  death 
of  Senator  R.  F.  Kennedy. 
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will  be  foimd  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  parents.  (Some  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  the  more  successful  districts  to  involve  parents 
will  be  described  in  the  next  section. )  Many  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  thought  the  late  start  of  the  program  was  the  reason 
for  limited  parental  response.  They  felt  it  would  have  been 
important  to  reach  parents  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
when  motivation  to  give  the  child  additional  help  might  have 
been  greater. 


TABLE  1 

OVERALL  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
1967-68  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  PROGRAM®” 


Number  of  districts  reporting  15 
Total  n\jmber  of  schools  l4l 
Total  number  of  workshops  l,l88 
Average  number  of  workshops  per  school^ 

Total  attendance  at  all  workshops  19 >738 
Average  attendance  at  all  workshops  17 
Total  number  of  home  visits  4,705 


®Table  does  not  include  11  districts  which  did  not  respond, 
b 

This  does  not  include  the  17  schools  in  District  1,  where 
only  home  visits  took  place. 

Q 

3,315  of  these  home  visits  were  held  in  District  1. 


Note;  The  category  "Total  Number  of  Different  Parents 
Contacted"  which  appears  as  the  last  column  of  page  1  of  the 
questionnaire  was  not  tabulated  because  several  districts 
interpreted  it  to  mean  all  contacts  (flyer,  phone,  etc.) 
instead  of  Just  personal  contacts. 
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B.  The  program  in  action.  An  estimate  of  the  potential  of 
the  Parental  Involvement  Program  —  and  its  problems,  too  --  was 
also  sought  in  personal  observations  of  the  program  in  action. 

In  the  course  of  the  evaluation  effort,  26  sites  in  which  the 
program  was  operating  were  visited.  Several  examples  were  selected 
to  be  described  in  some  detail  to  present  a  more  graphic  picture 
of  the  program  in  operation.  These  examples  include  sane  of  the 
more  successful  as  well  as  the  less  successful  programs,  and  each 
of  the  three  basic  program  formats  are  represented. 

Before  describing  these  specific  programs  it  might  be 
well  to  point  out  that  they  are  not  meant  to  be  representative 
of  the  program  as  a  whole.  On  the  basis  of  an  initial  series 
of  visits  to  schools  previously  selected,  the  conclusion  was 
that  the  overall  picture  of  the  program's  first  year  in  opera¬ 
tion  was  spotty.  In  many  schools  the  program  started  strong  and 
remained  so  throughout  the  five  months  of  its  existence;  in 
others  it  may  have  started  well  but  gradually  petered  out;  in 
a  few  others  it  hardly  got  off  the  ground  at  all.  The  purpose 
in  this  section  is  to  describe  a  variety  of  programs  with  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  pointing 
up  the  potential,  for  further  involving  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  identifying  those  elements  that  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  more  successful  programs. 

Among  the  most  successful  teacher-run  workshops  observed 
was  one  in  a  school  in  a  district  in  the  Bronx  with  a  very  high 
level  of  supervision  at  the  district  level.  Beyond  the  support 
provided  by  the  district  coordinator,  however,  the  success  of 
this  program  was  directly  related  to  the  industriousness  ajid 
creativity  of  the  two  professionals  who  jointly  shared  this 
responsibility  in  their  particular  school.  Meeting  for  20  two- 
hour  sessions,  once  each  week,  the  parents  were  given  a  compre¬ 
hensive  course  in  all  aspects  of  their  child’s  school  experience 
with  the  focus  on  developing  reading  skills.  The  topic  for 
each  of  the  sessions  had  been  defined  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  so  that  the  teacher  responsible  for  conducting  a  given 
session  had  ample  preparation  time.  The  workshop  sessions 
usually  provided  time  for  the  parents  to  constinict  games  or 
visual  aids  that  could  be  used  with  the  children  at  home.  On 
at  least  four  occasions  the  parents  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  observe  a  class  of  children  in  action. 
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At  the  workshop  session  visited,  the  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  4o  or  more  parents  present  were  quite  apparent. 
Attendance  was  maintained  at  just  about  this  same  level  through¬ 
out  the  course  of  the  program.  This  consistently  high  attendance 
was,  in  itself,  evidence  that  the  program  was  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  parents. 

The  topic  at  the  session  observed  was  how  parents  can 
help  with  homework.  From  the  questions  raised  by  the  parents, 
and  the  specific  and  realistic  responses  offered,  it  was  clear 
that  the  discussion  was  of  practical  assistance  to  the  parents. 

One  of  the  most  effective  devices  employed  in  this 
program  was  the  materials  kit  prepared  for  the  parents*  use  at 
home.  This  kit  consisted  of  a  selection  of  books,  games,  puzzles, 
and  hand  puppets,  and  was  available  on  loan  from  the  coordinator's 
office.  There  was  a  wide  selection  of  basic  kits  available  so 
that  a  parent  might  profit  from  the  ideas  and  materials  in  one  kit 
and  then  trade  it  for  another.  According  to  the  coordinator, 
the  kits  were  a  most  meaningful  aspect  of  this  program  for  these 
parents  who  could  not  readily  afford  to  acquire  similar  materials 
on  their  own. 

The  second  type  of  program  format  —  home  visits  by 
paraprofessionals  --  is  best  typified  by  the  previously  mentioned 
STAR  program  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  This  program  was  tightly 
organized  and  centrally  run  by  a  district  coordinator  and  an 
assistant,  and  employed  15  paraprofessionals  as  reading  aides. 

Most  of  these  reading  aides  worked  25  hours  each  week,  19  of 
which  were  spent  in  home  visits  and  the  rest  in  their  own  train¬ 
ing  and  preparation  time.  The  255  families  of  first-grade  children 
visited  by  STAR  personnel  during  this  past  spring  were  located 
through  referrals  made  by  first-grade  teachers  in  all  elementary 
schools  in  the  district.  Each  family  accepting  the  program 
agreed  to  work  with  the  child  on  a  daily  basis,  using  materials 
provided  by  the  paraprofessionals. 

Every  family  in  the  program  was  visited  for  one  hour 
each  week,  for  13  weeks.  During  the  weekly  visit,  the  aide 
worked  with  the  parent  on  a  set  of  instructional  materials  which 
the  parent,  in  turn,  was  to  use  with  her  child.  These  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  were  based  mainly  on  the  Frostig  Reading  Readi¬ 
ness  Exercises.  In  the  three  years'  time  during  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  conducted  under  Mobilization  for  Youth,  these 
exercises  had  been  developed  into  a  set  of  clear  and  workable 
assignments . 
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Observations  of  two  STAR  paraprofessionals  in  the 
course  of  their  home  visits,  demonstrated  that  in  each  instance 
the  paraprofessionaJL  related  easily  to  the  parent  and  competently 
explained  the  week's  assignment  to  her.  Spanish  was  used  if 
necessary.  The  parent's  understanding  of  the  work  was  demonstrated 
by  her  answering  the  questions  posed  in  the  assignment.  Prior  to 
doing  the  current  week's  assignment,  the  reading  aide  checked 
worksheets  completed  by  the  child  during  the  previous  week.  If 
these  were  not  adequately  done,  the  same  assignment  was  repeated. 
The  observer  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  avid  interest 
in  the  discussion  of  the  materials  which  was  displayed  by  both 
parent  and  paraprofessional. 

In  two  other  districts  the  observed  programs  consisted 
primarily  of  workshops  organized  by  paraprofessionals  working 
under  the  direction  of  a  district  coordinator.  The  use  of  para¬ 
professionals  in  other  than  just  ancillary  roles  was  based  on 
the  theory  that,  semantically  and  psychologically,  parents  are 
often  able  to  reach  other  parents  in  ways  that  professionals 
cannot.  It  was  also  assumed  that  these  paraprofessionals  could 
be  provided  with  the  necessaxy  information  and  teaching  skills 
to  enable  them  to  communicate  meaningful  content.  The  trained 
paraprofessional  had  the  potential  of  becoming  a  kind  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  teacher. 

In  one  of  the  two  districts  with  paraprofessionally 
organized  workshops,  the  ability  of  the  paraprofessional  to 
reach  parents  was  clearly  manifested  in  the  workshop  attendance, 
and  in  the  warm  rapport  which  existed  between  the  parents  and 
the  workshop  leaders.  By  their  comments  it  was  evident  that 
most  of  these  parents,  including  the  paraprofessionals,  felt 
quite  deeply  involved  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  were 
anxious  to  learn  how  they  can  do  more  for  them. 

In  the  second  district,  the  spirit  was  equally  good 
but  the  workshop  attendance  was  not.  It  is  diffictilt  to  know 
whether  this  poor  response  was  due  to  less  intensive  recruiting 
efforts  or  to  a  population  in  that  area  that  was  less  able  or 
less  ready  to  attend  a  workshop  diiring  the  day. 

VJhile  the  spirit  of  these  paraprofesionnaly  organized 
workshops  was  excellent,  the  content  of  the  presentations  was 
often  inadequate.  The  discussion  leaders  v/ere  unsure  of  their 
materials,  the  presentation  vras  not  well  organized  and,  in  two 
workshops  visited,  the  written  materials  needed  much  more  explan¬ 
ation.  Recognizing  that  there  was  little  time  for  extensive 
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training  of  the  paraprofessionals  assuming  workshop  leaders' 
roles,  it  was  also  clear  that  parents  attending  these  workshops 
must  have  taken  away  less  concrete  Information  and  guidance 
than  those  who  were  part  of  the  first  two  programs  described. 

This  account  of  the  workshops  run  by  paraprofessionals 
must  include  a  word  about  the  very  high  level  of  dedication  and 
enthusiasm  evidenced  by  these  parent  leaders.  In  most  instances 
these  were  competent,  intelligent  individuals  who,  in  their  job 
as  workshop  leaders,  were  providing  an  example  with  which  paurents 
could  readily  identify. 

Two  other  observations  demonstrated  that  some  programs 
mn  by  professionals  might  be  even  less  successful  than  those 
run  by  paraprofessionals.  In  each  instance,  those  responsible 
for  running  the  program  were  dedicated,  young,  but  not  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers.  Their  efforts  to  conduct  parent  workshops 
attracted  an  initial  handful  of  parents,  but  by  the  time  our 
observation  was  made  only  one  parent  showed  up  at  one  workshop 
and  none  at  the  other.  The  usual  methods  of  sending  home 
flyers  with  the  children,  announcing  the  workshop,  and  hanging 
posters  in  the  school  vestibule  had  been  employed.  What  seemed 
to  be  lacking  in  each  instance  was  the  active  participation  of 
paraprofessionals  in  the  planning  of  the  program  and  in  the 
recruitment  of  parents,  (in  these  schools  the  paraprofessionals 
assumed  the  more  passive  role  of  babysitting  and  of  providing 
refreshments. ) 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  just  described  was 
a  workshop  program  conducted  by  teachers  in  which  the  paraprofes- 
sional  was  intimately  involved  in  all  program  planning  and  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  organize  and  lead  special  projects. 

This  arrangement  appeared  to  draw  upon  the  strengths  of  all 
involved.  On  the  one  hand,  the  paraprofessional  was  indefati¬ 
gable  in  her  efforts  to  draw  parents  into  the  program.  This  she 
did  by  means  of  posters  placed  in  neighborhood  stores  and 
churches,  by  offering  the  special  inducement  of  a  Spanish-English 
dictionary  to  those  who  attended  regularly,  by  making  contact 
with  neighbors  in  the  street  and  visiting  them  in  their  homes, 
and  by  conducting  trips  of  special  interest.  The  most  successful 
of  these  was  a  one-day  bus  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  which  was 
attended  by  several  hundred  parents  and  children  from  this  one 
school  alone.  The  paraprofessional  made  all  arrangements  for 
the  trip  including  a  visit  with  the  local  Congressman  at  his 
Washington  office.  Since  the  vast  majority  of  these  families 
had  never  visited  the  nation's  capital,  the  impact  of  the  trip 
was,  by  all  accounts,  tremendous. 
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At  several  extremely  well  attended  workshops,  which  were 
conducted  by  the  professional  staff,  the  paraprofessional  acted 
as  chairlady  by  making  annovincements  and  introducing  the  staff 
person  in  charge  of  the  meeting.  She  also  conducted  simviltaneous 
Spanish  translations  for  those  parents  who  needed  it.  There  was 
little  question  that  this  type  of  paraprofessional  cooperation 
provided  an  extremely  valuable  bridge  between  school  personnel  and 
parents. 


This  account  of  some  examples  of  the  Parental  Involve¬ 
ment  Program  in  action  would  not  be  complete  without  special 
mention  of  a  district  in  which  program  content  and  administration 
for  five  schools  was  carried  out  by  an  assistant  principal  in 
one  of  these  schools.  (This  was  over  and  above  her  normal 
supervisory  duties.)  In  three  of  these  schools,  teachers  had 
volunteered  their  time  to  conduct  well-planned  and  executed 
after-school  workshops.  While  attendance  at  the  workshops  varied 
considerably  according  to  the  socio-economic  level  of  various 
parts  of  the  district,  an  interested  nucleus  of  at  least  10-12 
parents  attended  each  one.  (in  areas  where  most  mothers  are 
working,  they  are  not  free  to  attend  daytime  workshops.)  The 
deep  interest  of  these  volunteer  professionals  in  the  success 
of  the  program  requires  no  further  emphasis. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  reiterate  at  this  point  that 
the  examples  given,  while  not  a  representative  cross  section  of 
all  programs  carried  out  last  spring,  do  represent,  for  the  most 
part,  the  more  successful  programs,  selected  mainly  to  show 
the  potential  that  exists. 

C.  Results  of  interviews.  In  order  to  obtain  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  program,  interviews  were  conducted  with  its 
participants  at  every  level.  These  included  the  district  coordi¬ 
nators,  school  principals,  school  supervisors  of  the  program, 
other  teachers  at  the  school,  paraprofessionals,  and  parents. 

While  the  principal  findings  of  each  of  these  sets  of  interviews 
are  described,  the  parent  interviews,  are  analyzed  in  greater 
detail  as  the  most  relevant  indicators  of  program  effectiveness. 

1.  District  supervisors.  Discussions  with  district 
personnel  responsible  for  coordinating  the  Parental  Involvement 
Program  revealed  a  generally  high  degree  of  interest  in  the 
project.  A  major  difficulty,  which  also  confronted  other 
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personnel,  was  the  competition  for  time  and  energy  between  this 
and  other  Title  I  programs.  Thus  while  many  districts  may  have 
rated  the  Parental  Involvement  Program  as  important,  they  may 
have  considered  other  programs  as  even  more  important  and,  as  a 
result,  offered  greater  support  for  the  other  programs  from  the 
district  office. 2 

In  some  instances  district  coordinators  of  reading, 
early  childhood,  and  community  relations  pooled  their  efforts  to 
set  up  a  carefully  planned  and  well  supervised  program.  Pre¬ 
liminary  planning  sessions  were  held  with  local  community 
leaders,  principals,  and  school  supervisors  of  the  program,  and 
district-wide  meetings  of  all  personnel  in  the  program  continued 
through  the  year.  Some  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  provided 
only  minimal  guidelines  for  individual  schools,  and  little  or 
no  continuing  supervision.  Not  unexpectedly,  a  high  degree  of 
correlation  was  found  between  a  district's  overall  investment 
in  planning  time  and  funds  and  the  level  of  the  program  at  its 
schools. 


Apart  from  important  considerations  such  as  level  of 
funding  of  the  program,  perhaps  what  was  most  relevant  to  its 
success  was  the  individual  who  was  given  major  responsibility, 
at  the  district  level  for  district-r\m  programs,  and  at  the 
school  level  for  locally  run  programs.  Again  and  again,  in  the 
course  of  observations,  what  was  revealed  as  decisive  was  the 
extent  to  which  those  who  felt  the  program  had  real  value  were 
able  to  overcome  the  numberous  obstacles  encountered  in  setting 
up  a  completely  new  enterprise. 

2.  School  administrators.  The  principals  interviewed 
were  generally  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  potential,  of  the 
program,  although  several  whose  schools  were  in  the  most  severe 
poverty  areas  expressed  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  bringing 
parents  into  workshops  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  make 
an  impact.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  strongly  supportive  of 
the  home  visit  program.  Only  one  of  the  l6  school  supervisors 
interviewed  expressed  any  serious  question  about  whether  the 
program  itself  was  worth  doing.  A  larger  number  alluded  to  the 
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One  indicator  of  a  district's  interest  in  the  Parental 
Involvement  Program  was  how  much  general  Title  I  money  was 
allocated  to  the  program  above  the  mandated  sum,  Thvis,  in  one 
district  the  Parental  Involvement  Program  remained  funded  at 
the  mandated  $17,000  level  while  the  Parent-Teacher  Teams 
Program  was  given  a  supplementary  allotment  by  the  district 
itself  to  the  level  of  $250,000.  As  the  district  coordinator 
pointed  out,  staff  attention  must  inevitably  focus  on  what 
the  district  considered  important,  financially. 
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problem  of  insufficient  staff  personnel  to  carry  out  all  the 
special  programs,  and  in  several  cases  this  affected  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Parental  Involvement  Program.  For  the  most 
part  the  principals  and  their  assistants  heartily  endorsed  the 
program,  and  most  of  them  rated  it  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  valuable  Title  I  programs  they  had.  The  great  majority  of 
principals  welcomed  the  presence  of  parents  in  the  school  and 
tried  in  every  way  to  make  things  physicaJ.ly  comfortable  for 
them.  They  viewed  the  program  not  only  as  a  new  effort  to  better 
educate  the  child  but  as  a  way  of  establishing  another  link 
between  the  school  and  the  community.  Finally,  they  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  paraprofessionals  who, 
they  felt,  had  assumed  an  important  role  in  reaching  heretofore 
"imreachable”  parents.  As  one  principal  put  it,  "I  wonder  how 
I  ever  got  along  before  without  them." 

3.  Program  supervisors.  Those  staff  members  most 
intimately  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  Parental  Involvement 
Program  generally  felt  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction 
with  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  In  the  more  successful  work¬ 
shops  they  spoke  of  the  "new  friendlier  atmosphere"  that  now 
existed  between  the  workshop  participants  and  the 'early  child¬ 
hood  teachers.  Moreover,  this  positive  feeling  was  evidently 
felt  by  other  parents  beyond  the  workshop  membership.  In  one 
district,  school  aides  reported  that  "workshop  parents  are 
talking  (to  other  parents  in  the  community)  about  all  the  good 
things  going  on  in  the  school." 

Supervisors  felt  that  parents  who  attended  the  work¬ 
shops  were  less  likely  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  teachers,  and 
would  more  readily  seek  their  help  on  any  problems  concerning 
their  children's  work.  This  feeling  prevailed  in  those  schools 
where  the  paraprofessional  had  a  more  active  liaison  role 
between  the  school  and  the  parent  body.  In  one  such  school, 
the  teachers  reported  that  "since  the  Parental  Involvement  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  operation,  the  parents  are  not  afraid  to  come 
in  and  talk  with  the  principal  and  other  staff  when  they  have 
a  problem." 


4.  Teachers .  There  was  a  wide  variation  in  teacher 
awareness  of  the  Parental  Involvement  Program.  Those  who  had 
participated  in  workshops  or  who  were  visited  by  paraprofes¬ 
sionals  connected  with  the  program  were  of  course  familiar  with 
its  goals  and  mode  of  operation.  In  many  instances,  however, 
early  childhood  teachers  were  aware  of  the  program  only  vaguely 
or,  sometimes,  not  at  all.  This  lack  of  feedback  to  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  reflects  one  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses  of  the 
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program  —  the  minimal  efforts  to  integrate  the  program  more 
closely  with  the  child's  everyday  school  experience.  Even  the 
most  successful  of  the  programs  conducted  this  past  spring 
suffered  from  a  dearth  of  this  type  of  coordination. 

Those  teachers  familiar  with  the  program,  who  knew  of 
parents  of  children  in  their  classes  who  attended  workshops, 
were  generaJJLy  very  pleased  with  the  program's  objectives 
although  only  a  few  could  discern  at  this  early  date  any  tangible 
effects  on  the  children.  As  with  the  program  supervisors, 
teachers  conducting  the  workshops  felt  a  closer  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  parent  who  attended  regularly.  One  teacher 
related  how,  "at  tea  time  after  the  workshop  I  discovered  that 
a  parent  was  angry  with  me  because  she  had  misinterpreted  some¬ 
thing  I  had  said  in  class.  After  this  discixssion  the  parent 
said  she  felt  better  about  it  and  I  promised  to  be  more  careful 
in  my  choice  of  words.  It  was  a  most  helpful  exchange." 

The  classroom  teachers  cited  a  nimiber  of  instances 
in  which  the  paraprofessional  was  instrumental  in  enlisting  the 
cooperation  of  parents  who  were,  until  now,  unresponsive  to  the 
schools'  efforts  to  involve  them.  Several  teachers  mentioned 
how  the  paraprofessional  was  able  to  provide  additional  insights 
into  some  very  real  practical  problems  facing  the  children. 

Thus,  the  heightened  teacher  awareness  ultimately  was  of  benefit 
to  the  children. 

One  young  teacher  commented,  "Through  the  help  of  the 
paraprofessional  I've  met  many  more  parents  than  I  would  have. 
I've  gotten  to  respect  parents  even  more  because  I  realize 
better  the  tough  fight  they're  up  against."  Even  those  teachers 
who  were  unaware  of  the  program's  operation  in  their  own 
school  spoke  warmly  of  its  intended  objectives.  Every  teacher 
interviewed  felt  it  could  only  enhance  the  teacher's  efforts 
if  parents  became  more  actively  involved  in  their  children's 
education,  although,  based  on  their  own  experiences,  several  were 
dubious  about  how  this  could  be  accomplished. 

5.  Paraprofessionals .  Paraprofessionals  in  the 
Parental  Involvement  Program  performed  a  wide  variety  of  func¬ 
tions,  and  their  reactions  to  the  program  varied  considerably, 
based  on  the  kinds  of  things  they  had  been  doing.  For  example, 
the  reading  aides  engaged  in  home  visitations  seemed  to  derive 
a  tremendous  amount  of  personal  satisfaction  from  their  work. 
Their  weekly  visits  with  the  same  parents,  on  an  individual 
basis,  constituted  an  important  investment  in  the  families  they 
serviced.  In  many  instances,  their  efforts  extended  beyond  the 
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immediate  educational  purpose  of  their  visits  sind  into  other 
personal  and  social  kinds  of  assistance.  A  principal  at  a  school 
with  two  particularly  effective  paraprofessionals  commented,  "They 
are  finding  problems  the  school  had  no  idea  existed.  We  could  use 
ten  more  like  them." 

Justifying  her  extra-educational  activity,  one  of  these 
paraprofessionals  held  that  you  cannot  ask  a  parent  to  assist  a 
child  who  was  not  attending  school  because  he  had  no  warm  clothing  - 
first  you  had  to  help  to  get  the  child  back  into  school. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  paraprofessionals  worked 
were  often  difficult  —  the  apartment  in  which  a  paraprofessional 
was  working  might  be  crowded  with  younger  children;  the  lighting 
or  ventilation  might  be  poor;  the  house  might  be  lacking  \isual 
comforts,  etc.  —  but  the  reading  aides  appeared  ready  to  contend 
with  these  difficulties.  In  the  observer's  opinion,  based  on 
interviews,  such  motivation  cannot  be  accounted  for  only  in  terms 
of  the  remuneration  the  paraprofessional  received  for  the  Job; 
more  than  that,  it  reflected  a  pride  in  her  role  and  an  identifi¬ 
cation  and  involvement  with  the  people  of  her  community. 

Those  paraprofessionals  operating  in  less  structured 
kinds  of  programs  often  reflected  the  same  basic  motivation  to 
perform  an  important  function  in  the  school,  even  when  it  was 
quite  apparent  to  the  observer  they  did  not  accomplish  as  much 
as  their  counterparts  described  above.  The  overall  impression  of 
the  paraprofessionals  involved  in  the  program  is  that  they  are  an 
able  and  serious-minded  group  of  people  who,  given  proper  training 
and  supervision,  are  capable  of  making  a  meaningful  and  important 
contribution  to  the  educational  system.  Moreover,  the  paraprofes¬ 
sionals  observed  were  probably  not  an  atypical  group.  According 
to  the  staff  and  the  paraprofessionals  interviewed,  the  poverty- 
area  community  contains  many  such  capable  people  whose  talents 
could  be  used. 3 

6.  Parents.  Since  this  program  was  focused  on  the  parent 
a  large  proportion  of  the  evaluation  effort  went  into  an  attempt  to 
measure  how  the  program  affected  the  parent.  Answers  were  sought  to 


•3 

-^Further  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  paraprofessional 
was  indicated  in  a  school -wide  survey  of  teacher  reactions,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Teacher  of  May  15,  1968,  where  it  was  reported 
that  the  paraprofessional  was  regarded  a^  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  school  environment. 
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three  kinds  of  questions:  l)  to  what  extent  does  participation 
in  the  program  affect  a  parent's  behavior  toward  her  child  (e.g,, 
does  she  read  to  him  more,  do  more  things  with  him,  etc.); 

2)  to  what  extent  does  participation  in  the  program  affect  paren¬ 
tal  attitudes  toward  the  child,  the  school,  and  herself;  and  3) 
from  her  vantage  point,  what  did  the  parent  perceive  to  be  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the  program? 

To  collect  data  on  these  questions,  a  structured 
questionnaire  was  employed  by  four  interviewers  who  contacted 
the  parents  at  home.  The  evaluation  goal  had  been  to  collect 
l80  parent  interviews,  equally  divided  among  six  school  districts, 
and  representing  the  three  program  types  (teacher  workshops, 
paraprofessional  workshops,  and  home  visits).  Within  this 
division,  interviews  were  sought  among  three  categories  of 
parent:  "regular  attenders"  (those  who  attended  a  workshop  or 
were  visited  at  home  three  or  more  times),  "irregular  attenders" 
(those  who  attended  just  once  or  twice  and  did  not  return),  and 
"non-attenders"  (those  who  never  attended).  These  interview 
goals  were  not  completely  achieved,  for  several  reasons:  l)  four 
schools  selected  as  part  of  the  sample  because  they  had  viable 
programs  were  unable  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  names  of 
"regular  attenders"  or  "irregular  attenders"  to  be  interviewed; 

2)  many  of  the  "irregular  attenders"  had  moved  by  the  time  the 
interviewers  attempted  to  contact  them;  3)  many  times,  parents 
were  out  when  the  interviewer  called  (even  after  a  telephone 
appointment  was  made),  although  each  interviewer  made  three 
attempts  to  reach  every  respondent  before  abandoning  the  effort; 
and  4)  the  responses  to  l4  questionnaires  were  judged  insideqiaate, 
and  were  invalidated. 

As  a  result,  the  data  collection  represented  a  total 
of  124  parent  interviews,  unequally  divided  among  districts  and 
parent  types.  For  example,  instead  of  the  attenders  in  our  sample 
coming  proportionately  from  each  of  the  six  districts,  one-third 
came  from  a  single  district.  These  unequal  representations  of 
districts  and  parent  types  impose  restrictions  on  the  projecta- 
bility  of  the  findings  to  the  total  sample.  However,  some 
meaningful  inferences  can  be  drawn  concerning  the  specific  pop¬ 
ulations  sampled,  based  on  comparisons  between  the  attenders 
and  non-attenders  in  the  program  as  a  first  approximation  of  the 
program's  possibilities.  The  final  interview  total  contained 
insufficient  "irreg\ilar  attenders"  to  provide  meaningful  clues 
as  to  why  the  program  lost  these  parents  as  participants. 
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The  fact  that  the  research  started  simxiltaneously  with 
the  program  itself  imposes  another  limitation  on  the  evaluation. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  measure  changes  in  parent  behavior  and 
attitudes  before  and  after  participation  in  the  program,  readings 
were  possible  only  in  the  "after"  phase.  In  order  to  see  whether 
any  changes  that  might  have  occiarred  could  be  attributed  to  the 
program's  impact,  the  comparison  group  of  non-attenders  consisted 
of  parents  who  came  from  the  same  schools  as  the  attenders. 

Comparisons  between  attenders  and  non-attenders  on 
critical  variables  (such  as  amount  of  time  the  parent  spends 
reading  with  the  child)  require  that  the  two  groups  compared  do 
not  differ  on  any  of  those  crucial  variables  that  might  spuriously 
affect  the  critical  variable  under  examination.  For  example,  if 
the  parent  is  the  only  adult  in  the  house,  she  is  less  likely  to 
have  as  much  time  to  spend  with  the  child  as  a  parent  with  an 
additional  adult  in  the  home. 

Data  was  collected  on  severaJ.  background  and  familial 
characteristics  of  the  respondents,  A  comparison  of  the  attenders 
and  non-attenders  on  these  characteristics  is  given  in  Tables 
2  to  5. 


TABLE  2 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 
ATTENDERS  AND  NON-ATTENDERS 


Attenders 

Non-Attenders 

N=57 

N=38 

Highest  grade 

Mean  S.D.®” 

Mean  S.D. 

completed  in  school 

9.16  3.42 

7.8?  3.84 

^Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3 

WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME 
ATTENDERS  AND  NON-ATTENDERS 


Attenders 

N=57  1o 

Non-Attenders 

n=38  % 

Below  $60 

3  5.3 

5 

13.2 

$6o-$ioo 

35  61.4 

21 

55.3 

Above  $100 

15  26.3 

10 

26.3 

No  answer 

4  7.0 

2 

5.3 

TABLE  4 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
ATTENDERS  AND  NON- 

IN  HOUSEHOLDS 

ATTENDERS 

Attenders 

N=57 

Non-Attenders 

N=38 

Total  persons 
household 

in 

Mean  S.D. 

5.6i  i.6i 

Mean 

6.13 

S.D. 

2.37 

TABLE  5 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ADULTS 
ATTENDERS  AND  NON- 

IN  HOUSEHOLD 

ATTENDERS 

No.  of  Adults 
in  Household 

Attenders 

N=57  1o 

Non-Attenders 

N=38  Io 

1 

2 

3.5 

12 

31.6 

2 

52 

91.2 

24 

63.2 

3 

2 

3.5 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1.8 

2 

5.3 
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The  slightly  greater  educational  attainment  of  attenders 
(Table  2)  is  not  a  statistically  significant  difference.  Similarly, 
while  the  non-attenders  have  a  higher  percentage  of  respondents  in 
the  lowest  income  category  and  somewhat  less  in  the  middle  category, 
these  differences  are  not  meaningful  ones  (Table  3).  Insignificant, 
too,  is  the  slightly  larger  nimber  of  individuals  in  the  non-attenders' 
households  as  compared  with  the  attenders'  (Table  U).  In  terms  of 
numbers  of  adults  in  the  household,  however,  the  difference  between 
attenders  and  non-attenders  is  significant  (Table  5).  From  these 
data,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  primary  reason  for  parents'  non- 
attendance  at  the  workshop  is  the  very  practical  one  of  having  to 
remain  home  with  other  children  or  to  act  as  family  breadwinner. 

That  the  vast  majority  of  such  parents  are  interested  in 
becoming  involved  in  some  kind  of  program  was  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  home  visitation  pro¬ 
gram  involving  250  parents  on  the  Lower  East  Side  was  turned  down 
by  only  a  handful  of  parents. 

Since  the  parent  as  the  sole  adult  in  the  home,  is  less 
likely  to  have  time  to  spend  with  the  child,  in  comparing  the 
attenders  and  non-attenders,  it  was  necessary  to  rule  out  the 
possible  effect  of  this  factor.  This  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  technique  of  partial  correlation,  which  holds  the  effect  of 
number  of  adults  in  the  household  constant  while  examining  the 
correlation  between  attendance  and  significant  dependent  variables. 

The  correlations  thus  derived  are  shown  in  Table  6  on 
several  types  of  parental  and  child  activities  which  the  program 
was  intended  to  influence.  The  level  of  statistical  significance 
of  these  correlations  is  also  shown  in  the  table. 

TABLE  6 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ATTENDANCE  IN  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  PROGRAM 
AND  ESTIMATES  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  THREE  PARENT-CHILD  ACTIVITIES 


Correlation 
with  Program 

Activity_ Attendance  Significance 


Number  of  hours  child  spends  daily 


reading  to  self 

.09 

Non-s ignif icant 

Number  of  hours  child  spends  daily 
listening  to  someone  read 

.26 

Significant 

Number  of  hours  child  spends  daily 
talking  with  parent 

.01 

Non-significant 
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The  kind  of  variables  included  in  the  table  are  parental, 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  time  the  child  spends  in  the  three  types 
of  activities:  reading  to  self,  listening  to  someone  else  read  to 
him,  and  talking  with  the  parent.  The  results  show  there  is  a 
significant  correlation  between  attendance  in  the  program  ajid  the 
amount  of  time  the  child  is  read  to  by  a  parent  or  an  older  sibling. 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  significant  difference  between 
attenders  and  non-attenders  on  only  one  of  these  three  variables 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  two  groups  are  not  different 
in  either  the  interest  shown  by  the  parent  in  communicating  with 
the  child  or  in  the  child's  own  motivation  to  read.  The  one  vari¬ 
able  that  showed  a  difference,  the  one  most  likely  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  program  was  the  amount  of  time  the  child  was  read  to. 

Since  there  may  be  still  other  unmeasured  differences 
between  the  groups  which  could  account  for  this  difference  in  time 
spent  reading  and  talking  to  the  child,  and  since  there  was  no 
before  and  after  data  on  the  groups,  we  attempted,  through  a  direct 
question,  to  determine  if  there  had  been  any  changes  in  parent  be¬ 
havior  on  these  variables  as  a  result  of  attending  the  program. 

These  results  are  shown  in  Table  7. 


TABLE  7 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ATTENDANCE  IN  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  PROGRAM 
AND  ESTIMATED  CHANGES  IN  TIME  SPENT  IN  TWO  TYPES  OF 
PARENT-CHILD  INTERACTIONS 


Compared  to  Six  Months  Ago: 

Correlation  with 
Program  Attendance 

Significance 

Parent  now  reads  more  to 

children 

.17 

.05  level 

Parent  now  talks  more  with 

child 

fo 

o 

.05  level 

There  is  a  significant  correlation  between  attendance  in 
the  program  and  an  increase  in  the  amoiint  of  time  the  parent  spent 
reading  to  and  talking  with  the  child. 
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While  these  outcomes  are  dependent  on  the  parents’  own 
estimates  of  the  activities,  there  was  no  obvious  reason  attenders 
should  give  inaccurately  larger  estimates  than  non-attenders ,  And 
since  these  questions  were  asked  in  the  interview  prior  to  any 
mention  of  the  program  itself,  there  was  no  reason  to  assume  that 
the  attenders  simply  gave  "expected"  answers  in  order  to  justify 
their  participation  in  the  program. 

Apart  from  the  program's  possible  impact  on  the  educational 
needs  of  the  child,  another  area  of  interest  is  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  affect  parental  attitudes  toward  the  school.  For  information 
on  parents'  attitudes,  two  types  of  data  were  gathered;  l)  opinions 
of  attenders  and  non-attenders  of  the  school  and  its  teachers;  and 
2)  attenders'  estimates  of  whether  they  feel  different  about  the 
school  since  becoming  involved  in  the  program,  and  if  so,  how. 

The  first  type  of  data  is  given  in  Tables  8,  9>  and  10. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  these  results  was  the  extremely 
positive  feelings  that  both  attenders  and  non-attenders  expressed 
towards  the  school  and  its  teachers.  Given  this  initial  high  level 
of  positive  attitudes,  attendance  in  the  program  as  such  could  not 
affect  parental  attitudes  to  any  great  degree.  The  somewhat  higher 
percentage  of  attenders  who  thought  their  child's  school  better 
than  other  schools  was  not  a  statistically  significant  difference. 

TABLE  8 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL 


QUESTION; 

Do  you  feel  comfortable  about 

coming  to 

visit  school? 

Attenders 

Non- 

Attenders 

Answers 

N=57  1o 

N-38 

I0 

Yes 

56  98.2 

37 

97.4 

No 

- 

- 

- 

No  answer 

1  1.8 

1 

2.6 

2k 


TABLE  9 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TEACHERS 

QUESTION:  If  you  had  to  talk  to  your  child’s  teacher,  about  his 
work,  do  you  think  you  would  get  much  help  from  her? 


Answers 

Attenders 

N=57  i 

Non-Attenders 

N=38  % 

Yes 

56  98.2 

35 

92.1 

No 

1  1.8 

2 

5.3 

No  answer 

- 

1 

2.6 

TABLE  10 

ESTIMATE  OF  SCHOOL 

QUESTION: 

Compared  to 

other  schools  in 

New  York 

City,  what  kind 

of  job  does 

this  one  do  in  educating  children? 

Attenders 

Non-Attenders 

Answers 

N=57  i 

N=38  i 

Better 

16  28.1 

7 

18.4 

Worse 

3  5.3 

2 

5.3 

Same,  or  ( 

can't  compare 

37  64.8 

28 

73.7 

No  answer 

1  1.8 

1 

2.6 
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When  the  attenders  were  asked  whether  they  felt  different 
about  the  school  since  they  have  been  in  the  program,  two  out  of 
three  said  they  did  (Table  11 ),  Asked  how  their  attittide  toward 
the  school  changed  (Table  12),  almost  half  simply  indicated  their 
opinion  of  the  school  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  two  out  of 
five  said  they  felt  closer  to  the  school  after  being  in  the  program. 
Only  two  of  the  38  parents  answering  this  question  said  their 
attitude  had  deteriorated  since  they  were  in  the  program. 


TABLE  11 

CHANGES  IN  ATTENDERS*  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL 


QUESTION:  Do  you  feel  different  abo\it  the  school  since  you  have 
had  these  meetings? 


Answers 

N=57 

lo 

Yes 

38 

66.7 

No 

18 

31.6 

No  answer 

1 

1.7 

TABLE  12 

HOW  ATTENDERS’  ATTITUDES 

CHANGED 

QUESTION: 

How  do  you  feel  different  about 

the  school? 

Answers 

N=38 

Parent  thinks  school  is 
good 

18 

47.4 

Parent  feels  that  he  is 
a  part  of  the  school 

15 

39.5 

Parent  knows  what  is 
wrong  now 

2 

5.3 

No  answer 

4 

10.5 

®More  than  100^  because  one 

respondent  gave  two 

reasons. 
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Direct  quotations  from  the  parents  present  an  even  more 
positive  attitude  than  the  figures  reveal: 

"I  feel  good,  I  feel  they  care  enough  to  send  someone 
to  help  us  learn  about  what  is  happening  in  school  and  to  help 
us  help  the  children," 

"I  feel  that  the  teachers  are  really  interested  in  the 
children,  I  have  better  contact  with  the  school," 

"Before  I  didn't  like  the  school  because  I  was  given  the 
wrong  impression  of  it  by  other  parents," 

"I  now  feel  as  if  I  am  part  of  the  school," 

"I  feel  better  about  the  school,  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  school  until  I  stajrted  going  to  the  meetings," 

"It's  the  first  time  that  I've  been  involved  with  the 
school,  I  understand  a  little  more  about  what's  happening  in 
school," 


"I  have  become  more  involved  in  the  school  than  before, 

I  go  over  and  offer  to  help  whenever  I  can," 

The  attenders  were  queried  in  some  detail  concerning  their 
reactions  to  the  workshop  meetings  themselves.  The  first  question 
was  a  general  one  about  whether  the  parents  thought  the  meetings 
were  worthwhile  or  not;  95  per  cent  of  the  attenders  replied  affir¬ 
matively  —  a  most  impressive  vote  of  approval.  The  aspects  of  the 
program  best  liked  by  the  parents  are  shown  in  Table  l4.  It  should 
be  noted  that  learning  things  for  themselves  is  the  next  best  thing 
liked  after  the  major  goal  of  the  program  —  to  help  the  parent 
help  the  child  with  his  school  work. 
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TABLE  13 

WHAT  ATTENDEES  LIKED 

QUESTION:  What  did  you  like  best  about  the  meetings? 


Answers 

N=57 

Learn  how  to  help  child  with 
his  schoolwork 

36 

63.2 

Learn  things  for  themselves 

11 

19.3 

Learn  about  trips  for  children 

6 

10.5 

Learn  of  teacher's  real  interest 
in  child 

5 

8.8 

Movies 

5 

8.8 

Demonstrations 

4 

7.0 

Enjoyable  social  situation 

4 

7.0 

Learn  of  teacher's  real  con¬ 
cern  for  parent 

3 

5.3 

Opport\mities  to  express  opinions 
about  school 

3 

5.3 

Miscellaneous 

10 

17.5 

No  answer 

7 

12.3 

^otals=more  than  100^  because  of  multiple  responses. 


These  are  some  of  the  actual  comments  made  by  the  parents 
in  reply  to  this  question: 

"I  learn  what  to  do  when  I  have  problems  and  who  to  speak 
with.  I  learn  how  to  help  my  child.  I  learn  about  other  programs 
for  the  children." 
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"I  like  the  way  the  teachers  treat  me.  The  demonstrations 
and  the  movies  are  interesting." 

"They  show  you  how  to  teach  words  to  the  children.  They 
teach  about  many  things  I  didn't  know  before.  When  I  try  to  help 
my  son  I  can  show  him  the  way  the  teacher  does  in  school." 

"The  way  she  sat  with  the  child  and  gave  directions.  She 
explained  to  me  what  was  to  be  done  and  always  left  extra  work  to 
be  done." 


Asked  what  they  did  not  like  about  the  meetings,  only 
one-third  of  the  attenders  could  think  of  shortcomings.  The  single 
largest  complaint  was  the  language  barrier  which  exists  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  parent;  approximately  one  out  of  ten  spontaneously 
voiced  this  complaint  (Table  l4).  Because  the  pilot  testing  of 
the  questionnaire  revealed  this  to  be  a  possible  problem  area,  the 
parents  were  also  asked  a  specific  question  about  it  (Table  15). 
This  time  almost  one  out  of  three  admitted  to  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  material  presented  at  the  meetings. 

TABLE  l4 

ATTENDEES'  DESCRIPTION  OF  SHORTCOMINGS 


QUESTION:  What  did  you  not  like  about  the  meetings? 


Answers 

N=57 

1o^ 

Language  problem 

6 

10.5 

Miscellaneous 

9 

15.8 

Nothing 

39 

68.4 

No  answer 

4 

7.0 

totals  more  than  lOO^o  because  one  respondent  gave  two  reasons. 
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TABLE  15 

UNDERSTANDING  MEETINGS 


QUESTION:  Were  the  meetings  difficult  to  vuiderstand? 


Answers 

N=57 

Yes 

17 

29.8 

No 

4o 

70.2 

Further  ajialysis  of  the  data  revealed,  as  anticipated, 
that  l6  out  of  the  17  who  said  they  had  such  difficiilty  were  Puerto 
Rican  parents. 

While  it  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  try  prematurely  to 
measure  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the  child,  it  did  seem  worth¬ 
while  to  determine  whether  the  parent  thought  the  child  was  being 
helped,  even  in  terms  of  increased  interest  and  motivation.  Almost 
nine  out  of  ten  amswered  this  question  in  the  affirmative  (Table  l6). 

TABLE  l6 

ATTENDERS'  ESTIMATE  OF  IMPACT  ON  CHILD 


QUESTION:  Do  you  think  your  child  has  been  helped  in  any  way 
by  these  meetings? 


Answers 


N=57 


Yes  49  86.0 
No  6  10.5 
No  answer  2  3.5 
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When  asked  how  they  felt  the  child  had  been  helped,  there 
was  some  confusion.  Some  of  the  parents  interpreted  the  question 
in  terms  of  an  improvement  in  the  child,  while  the  rest  more  liter¬ 
ally  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  now,  since  the  parents  were  more 
able  to  help  the  child,  the  child  was  being  helped  (Table  1?).  (it 
should  be  noted  that,  in  Table  17,  N=49  since  only  49  parents  inter¬ 
preted  the  question  in  terms  of  an  improvement  in  the  child.) 

TABLE  17 

HOW  CHILDREN  WERE  HELPED 


QUESTION:  How  was  your  child  helped  by  the  meetings? 


Answers 

N=49 

Child  improves,  learns  more, 


due  to  individual  attention 

27 

54.0 

Parent  now  able  to  help  child 
with  work 

18 

36.0 

Miscellaneous 

1 

2.0 

No  answer 

8 

l6.0 

^Totals  more  than  100^  because  some  respondents  gave  more  than  one 
category  of  response. 

The  following  are  verbatim  replies  to  the  question  of  how 
the  child  was  helped  by  the  program: 

"She  has  become  more  interested  in  reading." 

"Before  I  attended  these  meetings  Benjamin  didn't  listen 
when  I  tried  to  help  him  but  when  I  said  that  the  teacher  told  me 
to  do  it  this  way  he  began  to  pay  me  more  attention." 

"I  am  better  prepared  to  help  him  with  his  homework  and 
he  is  able  to  do  his  homework  faster  and  easier." 

"I  am  able  to  teach  her  new  words,  I  make  up  word  games 


of  my  own 
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"He  learns  more  and  is  interested." 

"The  alphabet  --  she  didn't  know  it  all.  Now  she  has  learned 

it  all." 

"He  learned  to  read  very  well.  He  is  doing  much  better  in 

school." 

The  pilot  study  had  also  alerted  the  interviewers  to  the 
possibility  that  the  program  might  be  benefitting  other  tham  just  the 
child  who  was  in  the  first  or  second  grade.  That  is,  the  first  few 
parents  interviewed  reported  that  when  they  sat  down  to  read  to  or 
work  with  the  first-  and  second-grader,  other  children  in  the  family 
would  often  join  in  the  lesson  and  seemed  to  benefit  from  it.  At- 
tenders  were  therefore  asked  in  the  general  interviews  whether  they 
thought  the  meetings  helped  other  children  in  their  family  too.  Al¬ 
most  half  of  the  parents  asked  this  question  felt  other  children  in 
their  families,  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  12  years,  were  atlso  helped. 

Another  serendipitous  finding  of  the  preliminary  study  was 
that  many  parents  seemed  to  be  feeling  better  about  their  children 
and  themselves  after  participating  in  the  program.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  in  the  main  set  of  interviews  by  almost  three  out  of 
five  parents.  The  results  are  shown  in  Tables  l8  and  19 . 

These  parents  said  they  felt  differently  about  their  chil¬ 
dren,  mainly  because  they  knew  the  children  were  learning  more.  Almost 
as  significant  was  the  feeling  that  they  now  had  a  better  relationship 
with  their  children.  This  finding  will  be  discussed  later  in  greater 
detail. 


TABLE  18 

CHANGES  IN  PARENTS'  ATTITUDES  TO  CHILDREN 


QUESTION:  Do  you  feel  different  about  your  child  since 

these  meetings? 


Answers 

N=57 

1o 

Yes 

34 

59.6 

No 

20 

35.1 

No  answer 

3 

5.3 
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TABLE  19 

HOW  PARENTS*  ATTITUDES  CHANGED 
QUESTION;  How  do  you  feel  different  about  your  child? 


Answers 

N=34^ 

I0 

Child  is  learning  more, 


and  reading  better 

l4 

41.2 

Better  relationship  between 

parent  and  child 

12 

35.3 

Parent  hadn't  realized  how 

smart  child  was 

3 

8.8 

Miscellaneous 

1 

2.9 

No  answer 

4 

11.8 

®'N=34  since  this  represents  parents  who  answered  "y^s"  in  Table  I8 
above . 


The  impact  of  the  program  on  the  parent’s  self-image  is 
evident  in  the  answer  given  to  the  question  on  whether  the  parent 
feels  differently  about  herself  and,  if  so,  how.  Three  out  of  four 
parents  said  they  did  feel  better  about  themselves,  mainly  because 
they  knew  better  how  to  help  their  children,  but  also  because  they 
had  helped  themselves  in  the  process  and  saw  the  possibilities  for 
further  self-improvement  (Table  20  and  2l), 

TABLE  20 

PARENTS'  ESTIMATE  OF  CHANGES  IN  SELF 


QUESTION;  Do  you  feel  different  about  yourself  since  the  meetings? 


Answers 

N=57 

I0 

Yes 

43 

75.4 

No 

13 

22.8 

No  answer 

1 

1.8 
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TABLE  21 

HOW  PARENTS  ASSESS  CHANGE  IN  SELF 
QUESTION:  How  do  you  feel  different  about  yourself? 


Answers 

N=43 

Parent  feels  good  because  he 


can  help  child 

26 

60.5 

Parent  learned  things 

12 

27.9 

Motivated  toward  self- 
improvement 

6 

l4.0 

Parent  feels  good  because  he 
can  get  along  better  with 
others 

5 

11.6 

Miscellaneous 

2 

4.7 

No  answer 

2 

4.7 

a 

^N=43  representing  number  answering  "yes"  in  Table  20 
Totals  more  than  100%  because  some  respondents  gave  more  than  one 
category  of  response.  Total  number  adds  up  to  more  than  43  because 
of  multiple  responses. 

Some  of  the  parents'  comments  on  how  this  program  benefitted 
ti  '-'m  are  particularly  cogent,  and  sometimes  even  poignant: 

"I  have  more  confidence  in  myself.  I  have  become  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  children.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them  before. 

"I  have  more  interest  in  what  my  son  is  doing.  I  can  speak 
English  a  little  now.  I  have  a  little  more  confidence  in  myself." 

"It  made  me  want  to  help  my  younger  children  when  they  are 
ready  for  school." 

"I  am  more  patient  with  ray  children.  Before  I  became  angry 
ajid  didn't  have  much  patience." 

"I  feel  good  because  I  can  help  the  children  more.  I  would 
like  to  be  a  teacher's  aide  because  of  these  meetings." 
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"I  never  talked  to  anyone  before.  I  have  met  people  and 
made  friends.  I  try  to  speak  English  more  than  before.  I  talk  more 
to  people." 


"It's  more  fun.  I  was  in  a  rut  but  now  I  am  eager  to  get 
out  and  get  involved  in  school  affairs." 

As  a  final  indicator  of  how  successful  this  program  was 
among  the  attenders  interviewed,  almost  unanimously  (97  per  cent) 
they  said  they  would  take  part  again  if  the  program  were  offered  next 
year. 
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CHAPTEE  IV 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A,  Hfl.n marks  of  a  Successful  Program 

A  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  Parental  Involvement  Program 
shoiild  include  some  measure  of  the  program’s  impact  on  the  children. 

This  impact,  however,  could  not  be  measurable  in  terms  of  an  increase 
in  reading  scores  in  the  few  months  under  review.  Accordingly,  the 
evaluation  efforts  focused  on  the  next  functional  level  —  a  compari¬ 
son  of  parents  who  participated  in  the  program  with  those  who  did 
not  —  to  see  whether  the  program  had  had  any  impact  on  parental  ac¬ 
tivities  and  attitudes.  Also,  in  order  to  better  understand  why  some 
schools  were  more  successful  than  others  in  implementing  the  program, 
relevant  data  were  collected  from  professionals  and  paraprofessionals 
in  the  schools  visited. 

Problems  in  data  collection,  and  the  fact  that  the  evaluation 
assignment  was  made  simultaneously  with  the  start  of  the  program,  im¬ 
posed  certain  restrictions  on  the  projectability  of  the  findings.  None¬ 
theless,  it  is  felt  the  data  provide  some  clear  markers  for  future 
action  and  that  the  specific  recommendations  growing  out  of  the  find¬ 
ings  may  be  made  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  is,  how  effectively  was 
the  program  carried  out  in  terms  of  actual  numbers  of  parents  partici¬ 
pating?  Based  on  observations,  interviews,  and  mail-questionnaire 
data,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  program’s  success  was,  at  best, 
spotty.  It  was  foiind,  for  example,  that  in  several  districts  rela¬ 
tively  little  effort  was  made  to  implement  the  program.  In  many 
schools,  the  program  did  get  under  way  but  then  petered  out  when 
parents  stopped  coming.  However,  in  many  other  instances  the  program 
started  strong  and  remained  so  throughout  its  course.  From  the  data 
on  hand,  during  the  period  the  program  was  in  operation,  the  estimate 
is  that  somewhat  more  than  20,000  parents  were  reached  directly  by  it, 
at  some  level.  While  this  may  sound  impressive  in  absolute  nimabers, 
it  is  considerably  short  of  the  number  of  parents  the  program  had 
hoped  to  reach  (36,000). 

What  were  the  hallmarks  of  the  more  successful  programs? 

At  least  five  factors  were  discerned  as  more  apt  to  be  associated  with 
success,  although  these  were  neither  invariably  found  in  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  programs  nor  were  they  always  absent  from  the  less  successful 
ones.  These  factors  were: 

1,  Excellent  district  supervision  and  support.  A  notable 
difference  was  found  among  districts  as  to  the  amount  of  staff  time 
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invested  at  this  level.  Generally,  the  amoxmt  of  investment  reflected 
a  decision  as  to  the  value  of  this  Title  I  program  relative  to  other 
programs.  Where  district  offices  provided  program  materials,  held  sched¬ 
uled  district-wide  conferences,  and  regularly  sent  supervisory  personnel 
into  the  field,  the  schools  in  those  areas  benefitted  markedly.  In 
districts  where  such  support  and  supervision  were  not  forthcoming,  the 
program’s  success  depended  more  heavily  on  the  efforts  of  responsible 
individuals  in  the  schools. 

A  frequent  complaint  ai:  the  district  (as  well  as  the  school) 
level  was  that  the  plethora  of  special  programs  had  badly  overextended 
the  professional  staff.  One  district  handled  this  problem  by  assigning 
the  brunt  of  the  responsibility  for  conducting  the  program  to  an  ex¬ 
tremely  capable  paraprofessional,  whose  supervisory  function  was  wholly 
acceptable  to  the  school  people  in  the  district.  In  terms  of  relieving 
pressure  on  district  personnel,  as  well  as  for  its  other  advantages 
related  to  reaching  key  community  personnel,  it  is  recommended  that 
other  districts  consider  this  same  approach  of  placing  capable  para- 
professionals  in  key  positions  of  responsibility. 

2.  Cooperation  from,  and  participation  of,  the  school  admini¬ 
strative  staff.  The  administrative  staffs  of  the  schools  visited  were 
generally  supportive  and  enthusiastic  about  the  program.  Because  of 
the  many  demands  on  staff  time,  what  did  vary  was  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  willing  to  allow  incursions  into  their  personnel's  other 
functions  in  order  more  effectively  to  implement  this  program.  The 
solution  to  this  dilemma  is  either  to  provide  additional  staff  time  at 
the  school  level  for  running  the  special  programs,  or  to  reduce  the 
number  of  programs  currently  vying  for  this  time. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  a  way  of  achieving  more  efficient 
use  of  paraprofessional  time,  namely,  to  integrate  the  role  of  the  para¬ 
professional  working  as  an  educational  aide  in  the  classroom  with  that 
of  the  paraprofessional  in  the  Parental  Involvement  Program.  This  would 
have  several  advantages:  l)  it  would  reduce  a  certain  degree  of  over¬ 
lapping  of  function  now  existing  between  the  two  and  would  therefore 
make  far  more  efficient  use  of  their  time;  2)  it  would  put  the  para¬ 
professional  in  closer  touch  with  the  individual  child  so  that  she  might 
ultimately  be  of  greater  value  to  the  parent,  the  child, and  the  teacher, 
and  3)  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  auxillieiry  per¬ 
sonnel  now  operating  out  of  the  school  —  something  which  has  apparently 
confused  parents  and  staff  alike.  Under  this  class  assignment  set-up, 
the  paraprofessional  might  divide  her  time  so  that  part  of  her  day  is 
spent  in  the  classroom  and  part  in  home  visits  to  parents  who  are  not 
able  to  come  to  school.  This  redeployment  of  paraprofessional  time 
could  also  rectify  the  most  serious  weakness  found  in  the  home  visita¬ 
tion  program  —  the  lack  of  coordination  that  now  exists  between  the 
work  being  carried  out  in  the  school  and  the  work  of  the  paraprofessional 
with  the  parent.  At  present,  apart  from  an  initial  recommendation  which 
the  teacher  makes  on  those  children  who  need  more  help,  there  is  little 
or  no  additional  communication  between  the  teacher  and  paraprofessional 
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working  with  her  children’s  parents.  In  general,  the  entire  problem 
of  followup  and  feedback  should  be  given  more  emphasis, 

3,  Parent  liaison,  A  program’s  success  was  highly  dependent 
on  the  extent  to  which  attempts  were  made  to  reach  out  into  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  function  usually  assumed  by  the  paraprofessional.  The  poster 
in  the  school  vestibule  and  the  flyer  (presumably)  brought  home  by  the 
child  were  apparently  insufficient  to  assure  a  good  turnout  at  the 
workshops,  A  more  intensive  effort  was  required,  such  as  visits  to 
parents  in  their  homes,  posters  in  local  stores,  announcements  at  church, 
postcard  reminders,  etc,  (More  difficult  to  measure  was  the  personal 
relationship  between  the  paraprofessionals  and  the  parents  they  were 
trying  to  reach.  As  in  all  such  situations,  a  respected,  well-liked 
member  of  the  community  was  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  attracting 
participants.)  Where  such  personal  efforts  were  made,  attendance  at 

the  workshops  increased. 

At  the  meetings  themselves,  an  important  consideration  was 
whether  non-English  speaking  parents  were  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to  hear  translations  of  the  workshop  proceedings.  In  some  workshops 
the  translations  of  all  proceedings  were  made  to  the  entire  group  even 
though  a  great  many  of  the  parents  could  \inderstand  English.  This 
procediire  generally  made  for  some  boredom  for  the  latter.  In  other 
workshops,  translations  were  made  quietly  to  a  smaller  subgroup,  an 
approach  that  seemed  more  effectively  to  answer  the  needs  of  both  those 
who  could,  and  those  who  could  not  comprehend  English.  That  trans¬ 
lations  are  necessary  was  attested  to  by  the  results  of  a  question  in 
the  parent  interviews :  l6  out  of  the  17  people  who  said  they  foimd 
the  workshops  too  difficult  to  follow  were  Spanish-speaking.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  translations  be  included  as  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  of  workshops  encompassing  a  bilingual  population. 

4.  Program  content  and  presentation.  Attracting  parents  to 
an  initial  workshop  meeting  is  one  matter;  keeping  them  coming  weekly 
is  another.  Although  the  inteiTviews  with  people  who  dropped  out  of  the 
program  gave  family  and  personal  problems  as  the  main  reasons  for  doing 
so,  it  is  our  impression  that  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  That 
is,  there  was  a  noticeable  correlation  between  those  programs  that  were 
well-planned,  varied,  and  we]JL-presented,  and  the  size  of  the  workship 
group. 


The  best  attended  workshops  generally  had  many  or  all  of  the 
following  characteristics:  l)  the  presentations  were  made  at  a  non¬ 
technical  level,  were  cohesive,  and  employed  many  concrete  examples; 

2)  the  parents  were  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  construct  learning 
materials  themselves  and  to  experience  some  of  the  same  lessons  their 
children  had  in  school;  3)  the  program  content  was  varied,  with  trips 
and  movies  being  interspersed  with  more  usual  workshop  presentations; 
4)  parents  were  provided  with  books  and  materials  to  take  home,  a  most 
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meaningful  thing  for  people  who  are  either  financially  unable  to 
purchase  them  or  are  not  familiar  with  related  materials  or  their 
sources;  5)  demonstrations  of  various  teaching  techniques  were  made 
employing  children  —  a  procedure  which  vivified  the  workshop  dis¬ 
cussions  for  the  parents. 

While  a  nimiber  of  the  professionals  observed  were  able  to 
achieve  this  high  level  of  presentation  of  workshop  material,  none 
of  the  paraprofessionals  observed  did.  It  is  apparent  that  a  great 
deal  more  training  will  be  needed  for  the  latter  before  they  can 
effectively  carry  out  this  role.  On  the  other  hand,  the  paraprofes¬ 
sionals  seemed  to  be  highly  effective  in  the  home-visit  program 
where  they  were  responsible  for  teaching  a  highly  structured  segment 
of  material  on  which  they  had  been  thoroughly  briefed. 

To  achieve  the  kind  of  program  that  maintained  parent 
interest  was  not  easy,  particularly  in  the  face  of  personnel  time 
pressures.  That  it  was  achieved  in  a  number  of  instances  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  support  received  from  the  district  office, 
but  probably  even  more  to  the  indefatigable  and  creative  efforts  of 
one  or  two  individuals  at  the  school. 

5.  The  hard-to-reach  parent.  A  principal  objective  of 
the  Parental  Involvement  Program  was  to  try  to  reach  those  parents 
who  had  had  little  or  no  prior  contact  with  the  school.  The  work¬ 
shop  format  in  which  the  parent  was  expected  to  come  to  the  school 
each  week  may  not  be  effectively  reaching  the  ones  who  need  it  most, 
namely,  those  parents  who  for  very  good  reasons  (familial  or  personal) 
are  tanable  to  attend  workshop  meetings  on  a  regular  basis.  In  areas 
where  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  such  problems,  there  could  be  all 
the  features  of  a  good  program  and  still  not  reach  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  the  target  population.  What  is  clearly  required,  therefore, 
is  a  program  that  incorporates  the  efficient  use  of  time  of  a  work¬ 
shop  that  reaches  up  to  40  or  50  people  at  once,  with  a  home- 
visitation  program  that  will  reach  out  to  the  rest.  In  implementing 
a  dual  program  of  this  type  the  workshop  could  be  used  not  only  to 
provide  information  for  the  parent  to  employ  in  helping  her  own 
child,  but  also  as  a  resource  for  additional  home-visiting  paraprofes¬ 
sionals. 


Unquestionably,  the  cost  will  be  great  and  the  logistics 
of  this  type  of  program  will  be  complex,  but  a  meaningful  parent 
involvement  program  requires  a  double-barreled  effort  as  perhaps  the 
only  realistic  approach  for  reaching  all  who  need  this  help. 

After  getting  parents  into  the  program  and  maintaining 
their  interest  in  it,  the  next  question  is  how  much  did  the  parents 
who  did  attend  the  program  get  out  of  it? 
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B.  Potential  Impact  of  a  Parental  Involvement  Program 

On  the  basis  of  parent  interview  findings,  the  conclusion 
is  that  parents  who  attended  a  well-run,  structured  parent -involvement 
program  got  a  great  deal  out  of  it.  The  findings  indicate  that  changes 
in  parental  behavior  and  attitudes  did  taJce  place  as  a  res\ilt  of  at¬ 
tending  the  program.  The  meaning  of  these  findings  should  be  integrated 
into  a  larger  view  of  the  potential  impact  of  a  parental  involvement 
program. 


The  ultimate  and  principal  objective  of  this  Title  I  program 
was  to  try  to  upgrade  the  reading  ability  of  first  and  second  graders 
by  encouraging  greater  parent-child  involvement  in  reading  and  related 
activities.  Essentially,  the  parent  was  perceived  as  an  active  partic¬ 
ipant  for  providing  the  child  with  increased  opportunities  to  practice 
those  activities  considered  important  in  reading  readiness  and  the 
learning  of  basic  reading  skills. 

The  study  data  suggest  implications  which  go  well  beyond 
this  conception  of  simply  providing  the  child  with  greater  opportunity 
for  practice  and  drill;  they  indicate  that  other  equally  meaningful 
things  take  place,  including  improved  early  paxent-child  relationships. 
Since  there  is  also  evidence  that  parental  attitudes  and  activities 
toward  learning  affect  the  child's  orientation  toward  school,  there 
is  particular  relevance  for  the  poverty- area  child  in  this  program. 

Attempts  to  account  for  the  educational  difficulties  of  the 
poverty-area  child  have  generally  come  down  to  one  of  two  main  argu¬ 
ments:  l)  that  there  are  various  types  of  personality  and  cognitive 
deficits  associated  with  the  condition  of  cultural  deprivation,  i.e., 
the  child  enters  school  with  neither  sufficient  environmental  experi¬ 
ence  nor  with  a  proper  psychologic  ad.  readiness  to  cope  with  the  class¬ 
room  situation,  or,  2)  that  there  is  a  discontinuity  between  home  and 
school  competency  training  —  i.e.,  the  child's  tools  for  making  his 
way  at  home  are  not  inadequate  but  simply  different  from  those  required 
at  school,  and  the  ghetto  schools  have,  thus  far,  failed  to  reach  the 
children  in  their  own  terms. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  each  of  these  positions  con¬ 
tains  some  truth,  and  both  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to 
educate  poverty-axea  children  more  effectively.  The  thing  they  both 
share  is  a  recognition  of  the  gap  that  exists  between  what  the  school 
is  offering  and  what  the  child  is  ready  to  learn.  The  most  construc¬ 
tive  approach,  we  submit,  is  not  to  focus  on  where  to  lay  the  blame 
for  inadequate  education,  but  to  find  ways  in  which  this  "learning 
gap"  may  be  closed. 
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Returning  now  to  the  parental  role,  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  language  and  activities  of  the  school  are  introduced  into  the 
home  by  the  parent,  the  child  will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tice  this  language,  and  consequently  should  experience  less  disparity 
between  the  language  he  hears  at  home  and  the  language  he  hears  at 
school.  Psychologically,  too,  this  experience  should  result  in  a 
greater  readiness  to  learn  at  school.  That  is,  the  child  will  view 
these  types  of  activities  as  enjoying  parental  interest  and  support, 
and,  therefore,  as  sharing  the  same  value  as  the  school  attributes 
to  them. 


There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  parental  involvement 
program  can  help  to  bridge  the  learning  gap  alluded  to  above.  This 
is  in  its  potential  for  giving  the  parent  renewed  confidence  in  her¬ 
self  to  be  able  to  help  her  child  at  school.  Particularly  for  the 
non-English  speaking  parent,  but  for  others  as  well,  the  findings 
indicate  the  program  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  parent  to  assume 
her  normal  parental  role  vis-a-vis  her  offspring:  i.e.,  the  adult 
who  is  involved  with  the  scholastic  needs  of  her  child,  as  well  as 
the  physical.  Moreover,  it  helped  to  dispel  the  parent's  feeling  of 
inadequacy  common  to  many  poverty-area  parents  concerning  the  mys¬ 
terious  things  that  her  child  was  experiencing  in  school,  and  instead 
provided  the  feeling  of  relevance  in  her  child's  educational  life. 
Conversely,  when  the  parent  experienced  the  efforts  of  the  school 
to  enlist  her  aid,  the  school  then  was  viewed  as  a  partner  in  her 
child's  education.  On  the  basis  of  observations  and  interviews,  the 
1967-68  Parental  Involvement  Program  has  displayed  its  potential  for 
accomplishing  all  the  aforementioned  outcomes.  Consequently,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  program  be  extended  to  the  preschool 
and  kindergarten  level  as  soon  as  feasible,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  earlier  the  program  is  instituted,  the  greater  will  be  its  ulti¬ 
mate  impact  on  the  child. 

The  schools  still  have  much  to  do  to  commimicate  more 
effectively  with  parents  in  the  program.  Although  a  number  of  work¬ 
shop  groups  seemed  to  be  achieving  their  educational  objectives,  some 
of  those  observed  seemed  to  leave  their  audience  with  more  confusion 
than  clarity.  Similarly,  the  materials  distributed  at  the  workshops 
were  varied  in  their  usefulness.  If  all  the  fruits  of  a  parent 
involvement  program  are  to  be  harvested,  much  needs  to  be  done  to 
develop  materials  that  are  readily  comprehended  by  the  target  audience. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  research  program  be  instituted  immediately 
on  the  various  types  of  materials  being  employed  to  determine  which 
are  most  effective. 
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The  conclusion  is  that  the  1967-68  Title  I  Parental  Involve¬ 
ment  Program  has  demonstrated  its  potential  contribution  toward 
meeting  the  problem  of  educating  poverty-area  children.  It  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  way  in  which  parental  aid  can  be  enlisted  to  better  prepare 
the  child  for  the  school  experience.  It  has  also  shown  how  important 
parental  attitudes  toward  school  and  self  can  be  positively  affected 
through  participation  in  such  a  program,  attitudes  which  have  a  signifi 
cant  bearing  on  the  child’s  \iltimate  psychological  readiness  for  the 
school  experience. 

Finally,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  additional  research 
be  done  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  first  year  of  the  program  by 
comparing  increments  in  reading  scores  of  attenders'  and  non-attenders ’ 
children  on  tests  conducted  before  and  after  attendance  in  the  program, 
and  by  gathering  behavioral  data  on  the  children. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York,  10016 


April  3j  1968 


Mr. 

Principal,  P.S. 

New  York 
Dear 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education  has  been  asked  to  conduct  the  evaluation  of 
the  Title  I  Early  Childhood  Parent  Involvement  Program.  The  evaluation 
design  calls  for  interviews  with  parents  in  a  matched  sample  of  schools 
participating  in  the  program,  and  your  school  is  one  of  those  included  in 
the  study. 

To  implement  this  research  we  will  need  the  name  of  one  parent  of  every  first 
and  second  grade  child  in  the  school  with  a  notation  next  to  each  name  as 
to  the  total  number  of  meetings  of  this  program  the  parent  has  participated 
in  to  date.  Depending  on  the  format  of  your  program,  these  meetings  could 
be  held  either  at  workshops  in  the  school  or  at  home  with  a  paraprofessional. 
If  the  parent  has  not  participated  in  any  meetings,  we  would  like  to  have 
the  mother's  name.  For  those  who  have  participated  at  least  once,  we  would 
like  to  have  the  name  of  the  person  participating. 

Since  we  plan  to  initiate  the  parent  interviews  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
we  would  appreciate  receiving  the  data  requested  by  Wednesday,  April  10. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  is  deeply  appreciated.  If  you  have  any 
questions  concerning  the  research,  pleetse  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  the 
Center  244-0300,  Ext.  79- 


S incerely  yours , 


Majrvin  H.  Gewirtz,  Ph.D. 
Evaluation  Director 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 


February  19,  I968 


Dear 


As  you  may  know,  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  has  been  asked 
to  conduct  the  evaluation  of  the  Title  I  Parent  Involvement  program 
in  Nev;  York  City  schools.  Our  evaluation  objective  is  to  try  and  de¬ 
termine,  with  your  assistance,  those  factors  that  make  for  success¬ 
ful  parental  involvement  in  a  child's  education. 

During  the  next  several  months,  a  member  of  our  staff  will  visit 
a  selected  number  of  schools  to  observe  the  program's  activities  and 
to  talk  with  program  staff  and  parents.  We  will,  of  course,  notify 
you  beforehand  of  any  scheduled  visit. 

So  that  we  may  be  able  to  provide  more  immediate  feedback  to  the 
Board  on  the  progress  of  the  program,  we  would  appreciate  your  co¬ 
operation  in  filling  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  on  your  experience 
to  date.  We  recognize  this  experience  may  be  limited  since  the  program 
has  just  gotten  underv/ay,  but  we  urge  you  to  answer  all  questions  as 
v/ell  as  you  can.  Because  the  Board  needs  this  information  immediately 
to  be  able  to  plan  now  for  next  year's  pr'gram,  you  are  requested  to 
return  the  completed  questionnaire  no  later  than  March 

Finally,  \ie  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  maintaining  a 
complete  roster  of  all  parents  v;ho  attend  workshops  or  are  individ¬ 
ually  instructed  at  home  by  para-professionals,  and  a  total  attendance 
count  for  each. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  assistance. 

Sincerely’'  yours, 


enc . 


Marvin  H.  Gewirtz,  Ph.D. 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  IOOI6 


June  1968 


Dear 


In  order  to  achieve  a  ccmprehensive  picture  of  the  operations  of 
the  Parent  Involvement  Program  throughout  the  entire  school  year,  I 
would  appreciate  your  filling  out  the  enclosed  brief  questionnaire  and 
returning  it  to  me  by  J\ine  17 .  Although  some  of  you  may  have  answered 
several  of  the  questions  in  the  course  of  my  personal  visit  to  your 
district,  for  uniformity's  sake  I  am  requesting  a  completed  form  from 
all  district  supervisors . 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  deepest  thanks  for 
your  continued  cooperation  in  our  evaluation  efforts  and  for  the  kind 
hospitality  extended  in  my  visits  to  your  programs. 

Sincerely  yo\irs, 

hi  j 

Marvin  H.  Gewirtz,  Ph.D. 


Enel. 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

105  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  IOOI6 

Dr.  Marvin  H.  Gewirtz 
Title  I  Evaluations 

June  1968 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  PROGRAM 

District  Questionnaire 

District 

District  Supervisor, 

Parent  Involvement  Program 

1.  For  each  school  in  your  district  which  conducted  a  Parent  Involvement  Program 
please  fill  in  the  data  requested  below: 


School 


Total  No. 
of 

Workshops 


Average 

Workshop 

Attendance 


Total  No. 
of  Home 
Visits  Made 


Total  No. 
of  Different 
Parents  Contacted 


2.  In  the  course  of  our  evaluation  visits,  various  problems  were  discussed 

with  personnel  associated  v/ith  the  Parent  Involvement  Program.  Please  rate 
each  of  the  following  problems  as  they  applied  to  the  program  in  your  dis¬ 
trict. 

A  Mod-  Not  At 
A  Major  erate  All  a 

Problem  Problem  Problem 


Reaching  hard  to  reach  parents 
Insufficient  professional  time  at  school  level 
Insufficient  paraprofessional  time  at  school  level 
Working  relations  between  prof 'Is.  &  paraprof'ls. 
School  administration  resistance  to  program 
Community  resistance  to  program 
Workshop  attendance  dropping  off 


3.  a.  At  the  district  office  how  much  professional  time  was  devoted  to  the 

Parent  Involvement  Program  weekly,  on  the  average? 

_  hrs./wk. 

b.  Ideally,  how  much  district  office  professional  time  do  you  estimate 
would  be  needed  to  run  the  Parent  Involvement  Program  at  maximum 
effectiveness? 

_  hrs./wk. 

4.  a.  At  the  district  office  how  much  paraprofessional  time  was  devoted  to  the 

Parent  Involvement  Program  weekly,  on  the  average? 

_  hrs./wk. 

b.  Ideally,  how  much  district  office  paraprofessional  time  do  you  estimate 
would  be  needed  to  run  the  Parent  Involvement  Program  at  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness? 

_  hrs./wk. 

5.  Below  please  provide  your  estimate  of  the  importance  of  a  Parent  Involvement 
Program  for  your  district  by  checking  the  appropriate  answer  category. 

Extremely  important  _ 

Fairly  important  _ 

Not  at  all  important  _ 


Kindly  retui-n  this  questionnaire  by  Monday,  June  17.  Thank  you. 
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Dr.  Marvin  Gev/irtz  February  19,  I968 

Title  I  Evaluations 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  100 36 


Parent  Involvement  Program  -  Interim 
Evaluation  Questionnaire. 

1.  In  column  "l"  below,  please  indicate  which  of  the  following  may 
have  presented  a  serious  problem  for  you  in  establishing  the 
parent  involvement  program  in  your  district.  (For  a,  b  and  c,  we 
want  to  know  about  availability  apart  from  the  issue  at  cost.) 

2 

Problem  Problem 

Encountered  Resolved 


a.  Availability  of  professional  personnel 

b.  Availability  of  para-professional  personnel 

c.  Availability  of  relevant  teaching  materials 

d.  Adequate  funds  . 

e.  Scheduling  of  staff  time . 

f .  Adequate  physical  facilities . 

g.  Parental  apathy  or  resistance  . 

h.  Community  resistance  . 

i .  Other  _ _  .  .  . 

(please  specify) 

2.  For  each  problem  checked  in  column  "l"  please  indicate  by  a  check 
in  column  "2"  which  of  these  have  now  been  resolved. 

3a,  On  the  basis  of  your  experience  to  date  what  program  changes  do  you 
plan  to  make  immediately? 


3b.  V/hat  additional  changes  would  you  like  to  make  if  you  were  setting  up 
the  program  again  next  fall? 
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Ua.  Are  all  parent  involvement  projects  that  v;ere  due  to  begin  in 
your  district  by  February  15,  now  underv/ay  in  all  scheduled 
locations';' 

Yes _  (Skip  to  5) 

No _  (Answer  4b) 

4b:  VJhich  scheduled  projects  are  not  yet  underv/ay'; 


5.  Kindly  indicate  in  a  few  sentences  the  extent  to  v/hich  you  think 
the  goals  of  your  parent  involvement  program  are  achievable,  and 
why. 


Please  use  the  space  below  for  any  comments  you  may  wish  to  add  concerning 
your  experience  to  date  with  the  Title  I  Parent  Involvement  Program. 
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CENTER  FOR  URB,:'\N  EDUCATION 

ID  # _ 

TITLE  I  EVALUATIONS  Parent  Involvement  Program 

April  1968 

Dr.  Marvin  Ge’/irtz,  Evaluation  Director 

P.S.  _  Class  _  Interviewer  _ 

Child '  s  name  _ _  Date  of  interview _ 

Parent's  name _  Time  interview  began _ 

Trainer's  name 


Parent  Questionnaire 


Hello,  firs. _ .  My  name  is  _ .  I  am  from 

the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  which  is  an  organization  that  studies 

about  how  children  learn.  I  am  visiting  P.S.  _  to  talk  v;ith 

parents  here  about  their  children's  education,  and  would  like  to  ask 

you  a  few  questions  about  your  (son')  (daughter),  _  ,  and 

about  the  school.  (child's  name) 


Be  assured  that  your  answers  will  be  seen  only  by  people  like  myself 
who  are  doing  this  research;  we  will  not  discuss  them  with  the  school 
or  with  your  child's  teacher,  and  your  name  will  not  appear  any  place 
in  our  report.  We  hope  the  findings  of  this  research  will  help  the 
children  in  this  school  and  other  schools,  too. 


1.  First,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  other  children  you  have  at  home 
besides  ,  and  what  are  their  ages?  (LIST  ON  LINE  BEL0l«/) 

(child's  name) 


5 _ > _ > _ » _ > _ J 


Total  No. 
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2.  Now  let  me  ask  you  about  how  _ 
Hov;  much  time  each  day  does 

(child 


things : 


_ spends  his  time  each  day. 

child's  name) 

_  usually  spend  doing  the  following 

s  name ) 


Watching  TV 
Playing 

Reading  on  his  own 

Listening  to  stories  read  to 
him 

Listening  to  music 


3.  Some  children  on  their  own  will  talk  with  parents  about  what  they  did 

in  school;  other  children  do  not.  Does  _  usually  taUc  about 

(child's  name) 


schoolwork  on  his  ov/n  or  not? 


Yes  (SKIP  TO  5) 
No  (ASK  4) 


4.  If  _  does  not  on  his  ov/n  talk  to  you  about  his  schoolvrork, 

(child's  name) 

do  you  usually  try  to  get  him  talk  v/ith  you  about  it  any\/ay" 


Yes 

No 


5a.  Some  parents  have  time  to  talk  with  their  children,  but  others  are  too 
busy.  About  how  much  time  do  you  usually  find  you  can  spend  each  day  just 

talking  with  _  ?  _  Hours 

(child's  name''! 

5b.  Compared  to  six  months  ago,  are  you  now'  spending  more  time  just 

talking  with  _ ,  about  the  same  amount  of  time,  or  less  time? 

(child's  name) 


More 

Same 

Less 


BIO 


6a.  And  about  how  much  time  each  day  do  you  usually  spend  reading  v/ith 

_ ?  ^Hours 

(child's  name) 

6b.  Compared  to  six  months  ago,  are  you  iiow  spending  more  time  reading 

with  _  y  about  the  same  amount  of  time,  or  less  time? 

(child's  name) 

_  More 

_  Same 

_  Less 

7.  During  the  past  two  weeks  v;hich  of  the  follo\d.ng  things  were  you  able 

to  do  together  v/ith  _  ? 

(child's  name) 

_______  A  walk  in  the  neighborhood 

_  Shopping  in  neighborhood  stores 

_  Shopping  in  a  store  in  a  different 

neighborhood 

_  A  trip  to  a  museum 

_  A  trip  to  the  zoo  or  the  park 

_  Cooking  or  baking 

8a.  How  veil  do  you  think  _ _  is  doing  in  school  --  would  you 

(child’s  name) 

say  he  is  doing  very  well,  just  average,  or  poor? 

_  Very  well 

_  Average 

Poor 
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8b.  Do  you  feel  you  are  able  to  help  _  vn.th  his  schoolwork  as 

(child's  name) 

much  as  he  needs,  «  would  you  like  to  be  able  to  help  him  even  more? 

_  Able  to  help 

_  Would  like  to  help  more 


9.  What  job  or  occupation  would  you  like 
grows  up? 


_ to  have  v/hen  he 

(child's  name) 


Now  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  _  's  school. 

(child's  name) 

10.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  about  coming  to  visit  this  school,  or  not? 
(If  "No,"  why  not?  PROBE) 


Yes,  feel 
comfortable 
No,  do  not 
feel  com¬ 
fortable 


11.  If  you  had  to  talk  to  _ _'s  teacher  about  his  work  do  you 

(child's  name ) 

think  you  would  get  much  help  from  her  or  not? 

_  Yes 

No 


12,  Compared  to  other  schools  in  other  parts  of  N.Y.C.,  does  this  school 
do  a  better  job,  a  worse  job,  or  about  the  same  job  in  educating  children? 

_  Better 

_  Worse 

Same 
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13.  Do  you  think  that  how  much  a  child  learns  in  school  depends  a  lot  on 
the  parents,  only  a  little  on  the  parents,  or  not  at  all  on  the  parents? 

_  Lot 

_  Little 

Not  at  all 


(NOTE:  Q.  l4  IS  FOR  REGULAR  ATTENDERS  OF  PARENT  WORKSHOPS  OR  HOME  MEETINGS. 
PARENTS  WHO  ATTENDED  AND  DROPPED  OUT  ARE  ASKED  Q.  15  .  PARENTS  WHO  NEVER  ' 
ATTENDED  ARE  ASKED  Q.  l6.1 


l4a.  In  the  past  fev;  weeks  you  have  been  meeting  (in  school)  (at  home''  with 

_  to  find  out  about  hov;  _ _  learns  to  read  and  the 

(trainer's  name)  (child's  name) 

things  you  can  do  to  help  him.  Do  you  feel  these  meetings  were  vrorthwhile 
or  not  ? 


Yes,  worthv/hile 
No,  not  worthwhile 


l4b.  Wliat  did  you  like  best  about  these  meetings  (PROBE  FOR  ALL  THII-JGS 
LIKED). 


l4c.  And  what  things  did  you  net  like  about  the  meetings?  (PROBE  FOR 
ALL  THINGS  DISLIKED.) 
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14d.  (IF  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  c,  ASK): 

Some  parents  we  interviewed  said  the  things  they  talked  about  at  the 
meetings  were  usually  too  difficult  to  understand.  Did  you  think  they  were 
usually  too  difficult  to  understand? 


Yes 

No 


14e.  (IF  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  (a),  (b),  OR  (c).  Did  you  get  any  books,  games, 
or  other  materials  to  use  at  home  with  your  child? 

_ ^Yes  (ask  "f"  and  "g") 

_ No  (SKIP  TO  "h") 


14f.  (IF  "YES" )  What  did  you  like  about  these  books  and  things  you  were 
given? 


14g.  Was  there  anything  you  did  not  like  about  the  books  and  things  you 
were  given? 


(h)  (IF  NOT  MENTIONED  ABOVE)  Do  you  think  _  has  been 

(child's  name) 

helped  in  any  way  by  these  meetings?  (IF  "YES,"  ASK  HOW?) 


Yes 

No 


(i)  (NOTE;  CHECK  AGES  OF  CHILDREN  ON  PAGE  ONE  AND  ASK  THIS  QUESTION 
ONLY  IF  THERE  ARE  OTHER  CHILDREN  IN  FAI'vULY  BETWEEN  2  AND  12.)  Do  you  think 
any  other  children  in  your  family  have  been  helped  by  these  meetings? 

(IF  "YES,"  ASK  HOW?) 

Yes 


No 

No  other 
children 
between 
2-12 


(j)  How  did  you  first  hear  about  the  meetings?  Poster  in 

school 

_  Flyer 

_  Teacher 

_  Parent  Aide 

_  Other  Parent 

_  Child 

_  Other 

(specify) 
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(k)  Did  you  tell  any  of  your  friends  about  the  meetings? 
(About  how  many  friends?)  _ 


(l)  Do  you  feel  any  different  about 
the  meetings?  (If  "Yes,"  How?) 


since  you  have  had 

(child's  name) 


Yes 

No 


(m)  Do  you  feel  any  different  about  the  school  since  you  have  had  the 
meetings?  (If  "Yes,"  How?) 


Yes 

No 


(n)  Do  you  feel  any  different  about  yourself  since  you  have  had  the 
meetings?  (If  "Yes,"  How?) 


Yes 

No 


(o)  If  the  same  kind  of  meetings  were  held  in  your  child's  grade  next 
year,  would  you  be  interested  in  coming  again?  (if  "No,"  Why  Not?) 


Yes 

No 
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(p)  What  things  can  you  suggest  that  v/ould  make  the  meetings  more 
interesting  or  more  helpful  to  you  personally? 


(NOTE:  ASK  Q.  15  ONLY  OF  PARENT  MEETING  "DROPOUTS".) 


15.  (a)  Earlier  this  year  you  (attended 
(met  \^th  a  parent  aide  at  home)  to  find 
Can  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  continue 
the  parent  aide  visit  you?) 


a  meeting  of  parents  at  school) 
out  how  your  child  learns  to  read, 
to  (come  to  these  meetings?)  (have 


(b)  Were  there  any  things  you  liked  about  the  (meetings) (visits) ? 
(PROBE) 


(c)  VJere  there  any  things  you  disliked  about  the  (meetings)  (visits)? 
(PROBE) 


(d)  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  things  that  would  make  the  (meetings) 
(visits)  more  interesting  or  more  helpful  to  you  personally? 
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l6.  (a)  Have  you  heard  about  any  (special  meetings  at  school  for  first 

and  second  grade  parents  to  hear  about  how  their  children  learn  to  read? ) 
(parents  who  visit  other  parents  like  you  at  home  to  shuw  them  how  their 
children  learn  to  read? ) 


Yes  (ASK  b) 

No  (SKIP  TO 
Q.17) 


(b)  How  did  you  hear  about  these  (meetings)  (visits)? 


Poster  in  school 

Flyer 

Teacher 

Parent  aide 

Other  parent 

Child 

Other  (specify) 


(c)  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  decided  not  to  (attend  these  meetings) 


(have  the  parent  visit  you  at  home)?  (PROBE  FOR  ALL  REASCNS) 
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17.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Parents'  Association? 

_  Yes  (SKIP  "'0  17) 

_  No  (ASK  "b") 

_  None  at  school 

(b)  (If  "No")  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  this  Parents'  Association 
or  one  in  any  other  school? 

_  Yes 

No 


l8.  Have  you  attended  any  PA  meetings  since  last  March?  (How  many?) 


19.  In  the  past  ten  months  have  you  attended  any  special  programs  put  on 
by  the  children  at  P.S.  _ ? 


Yes 

No 


20;  (a)  in  the  past  few  months  about  how  many  times  have  you  contacted 

your  child's  school  on  your  own.  By  on  your  ovm  we  mean  that  no  one  sent 
for  you  or  got  in  touch  with  you,  but  you  vrrote  a  note  to  the  teacher,  or 
telephoned,  or  went  to  the  school  because  there  was  something  you  wanted 
to  find  out.  _  times? 

(b)  Can  you  tell  me  v/hy  you  contacted  the  school?  (DO  NOT  READ  LIST) 

_  Behavior  Problem 

_  Learning  Problem 

_  Illness 

_  Administrative 

_  Other  (specify) 
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Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  your  family. 


21.  How  many  adults  live  in  your  household,  including  yourself? 

22.  (a)  (IF  HUSBAND  PRESENT  IN  HOUSEHOLD):  Is  your  husband  employed? 
(if  "Yes,"  Day  or  evening?  Full-  or  part  time?' 

_  Day 

_  Evening 

_  Full 

_  Part 

_  Unemployed 


(b)  Are  you  employed?  (Day  or  evening?  Full  or  part  time'!’) 

_  Day 

_  Evening 

_  Full 

_  Part 

_  Unemployed 

23.  Is  your  family's  income  below  $6o/week,  between  $60  and  $100/week, 
above  $100/week? 

_  Below  $60 

_  $60  -  $100 

_  Above  $100 


24.  (3)  What  was  the  highest  grade  you  finished  in  school‘d 


(b)  Have  you  ever  had  further  schooling  or  training  as  an  adult v 

_  Yes 

No 


or 
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(NOTE  TO  INTERVIEl'JER ;  FILL  IN  LAST  TV/0  ITEMS  BELOW  IMMEDIATELY  AT  CLOSE  OF 
INTERVIEW.) 


Respondent  is 


Negro  Respondent : 

Speaks  English 

Puerto  Rican 

Does  not  speak 

English  well, but 

White 

understands  it . 

Other  (specify') 


Neither  speaks  nor 
understands  English. 


Time  interview  ended 
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Parent  Involvement  Program 

District  Coordinator  Interview  Guide 

1.  District  level  personnel  involved.  (Total  number?)  (Frequency  of 
meetings  with  local  school  personnel?) 

2.  Materials  provided  by  district.  (Copies?) 

3.  Extent  of  community  involvement  in  Title  I  Parent  Involvement  Program 
planning?  (Names  of  leaders?) 

4.  Extent  of  local  school  administration  involvement  in  planning  program? 
(Local  school  administrators'  attitudes  toward  program?) 

5.  General  assessment  of  program's  effectiveness.  (On  what  is  this  based?) 

6.  Relative  importance  of  P.I.P.  to  other  Title  I  programs  in  district? 
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Interview  Guide  for  Supervisor  of 


Parent  Involvement  Program 


1.  Cooperation  from  administration  in  setting  up  program? 


2.  Methods  used  to  contact  parents?  (How  often?) 


3.  Basis  for  parent  participation? 


4.  Principal  problems  associated  with  conducting  program? 


5.  Most  valuable  aspects  of  program? 


6.  Weaknesses  of  program? 


7.  Were  materials  provided  by  district?  (Useful?) 


8.  Meetings  with  district  reps.  (How  often?  Helpful?) 


9.  What  more  could  district  do? 


10. 


Changes  suggested? 
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Parent  Involvement  Program 
Local  School  Administrator's  Interview  Guide 


1.  Had  there  been  previous  parent  involvement  programs  in  the  school?  (How 
long  did  they  run?  What  was  parent  reaction?) 

2.  To  what  extent  was  he  or  a  school  representative  involved  in  initial 
planning  stages  of  Title  I  Parent  Involvement  Program? 

3.  What  difficulties  were  encotmtered  in  setting  up  the  program? 

4.  Are  parent  involvement  programs  worth  the  time  involved  in  setting  them 
up?  (Probe) 

5.  General  assessment  of  current  program’s  effectiveness  from  his  point 
of  view.  (On  what  is  this  based?) 

6.  What  have  been  ccnimunity  leaders'  attitudes  toward  Title  I  program? 
(Names  of  leaders?)  (Differences  between  pre  and  post  program?) 
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Parent  Involvement  Program 

Classroom  Teacher  Interview  Guide 

1.  Are  you  aware  of  parent  involvement  program? 

2.  Have  you  discussed  its  objectives  with  anyone  connected  with  it? 

3.  Have  you  conferred  with  anyone  on  children  whose  parents  might 
benefit  from  it? 

4.  General  attitudes  toward  a  parent  involvement  program? 

5.  Teachers'  reactions  to  this  program?  (What  reaction  frcm  parents?) 


6.  Reactions  to  efforts  of  paraprofessionals  in  programl 
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Interview  Guide  for  Paraprofessional  in 


Parent  Involvement  Program 


1.  Types  of  activity  engaged  in?  (Time  spent  in  each?) 


2.  How  are  parents  reached? 


3.  Most  valuable  aspects  of  program? 


4.  Weaknesses  of  program? 


5.  Overall  reactions  of  parents? 


6.  Personal  reactions  of  paraprofessional?  (What  has  she  gotten  out 


of  it? 
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CHAPTER  I 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


A.  Introduction 


This  report  is  concerned  with  evaluation  of  the  decentralized  programs 
authorized  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  I965,  with  its  emphasis  directed  mainly  to  the 
interaction  between  school  and  community.  In  the  school  year  I967-68, 
approximately  $13,000,000  were  allocated  to  the  29  District  Superintendents 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  poor  children  in  each  district  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  programs  tailored  to  the  special  needs  of  each  district. 
Superintendents  were  directed  to  consult  with  the  community  action  agencies 
in  their  districts  and  other  groups  such  as  local  school  boards,  civic 
groups,  and  parents.  Non-public  school  pupils  were  eligible  where  appro¬ 
priate  and  where  it  was  feasible  for  them  to  participate  in  these  projects. 
The  Board  of  Education  had  stated, 

"it  is  felt  that  the  continuance  of  allocating  a  portion 
of  our  Title  I  funds  represents  significant  continued  pro¬ 
gress  toward  decentralization  and  another  unique  opportunity 
to  involve  district  and  community  leaders  as  well  as  anti¬ 
poverty  agencies  in  cooperative  planning." 

For  the  first  time,  school  officials  had  the  power  to  make  significant 
decisions  at  the  local  level,  in  consultation  with  community  agencies. 

This  report  involves  an  analysis  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  356  proposals  submitted  under  the  decentralized  category  of 
the  Title  I  Program.  .Although  the  deadline  for  approval  of  the  projects 
was  February,  I968,  the  final  approval  of  some  of  the  projects  by  the 
State  Education  Department  did  not  come  until  March.  The  reason  for  this 
delay  was  the  necessity  of  holding  discussion  between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Council  Against  Poverty  ''C.A.P.)  personnel  to  resolve  differences 
between  them 

In  order  to  clarify  the  legal  structure  of  these  projects,  the  follow¬ 
ing  guidelines  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Council  Against  Poverty  on  the  decentralized  projects  which  were 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education  are  quoted;! 


Title  I  ESEA  Guidelines  for  Decentralized  District  Programs,  Office 
of  State  and  Federally  Assisted  Programs,  Jacob  Landers,  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent,  Board  of  Education,  I968 
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"1  Legal  RequireTiients 

From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  Board  of  Education  is  required 
to  consult  with  the  Council  Against  Poverty  so  that  the  Educational 
programs  of  the  Board  may  be  coordinated  with  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Council.  Form  4305-2  is  a  part  of  the  check  point 
procedure  to  assure  such  coordination.  A  joint  statement  issued  by 
The  Board  and  the  Council  stated,  "This  (Form  4305-2'^  does  not  imply 
a  veto  power  but  rather  emphasizes  the  intent  of  the  law  to  provide 
coordination  of  services"  .  .  .  Community  Action  Memo  No,  27A,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Office  of  Education  Agencies  and  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Agencies,  states,  "it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  neither  agency  has  the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
other  agency’s  program  applications." 

Technically,  the  Council  Against  Poverty  itself  should  receive 
the  request  for  the  return  of  Form  4305-2,  Presumably,  the  Council 
has  the  right  to  delegate  this  responsibility  to  the  local  community 
action  agency,  if  it  wishes.  To  date,  it  has  not  chosen  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  unless  you  hear  further  from  this  office,  you  are  not 
required  to  secure  the  signed  Form  4305-2, 

This,  of  course,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  relieving  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  of  the  responsibility  of  consulting  with  the 
C.A.A.  and  other  community  groups.  To  facilitate  recording  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  legal  requirement,  we  are  providing  a  form  (ESEA 
PD- 3  *68')  "statement  by  District  Superintendent  on  Community  and 
Community  Action  Agency  Consultation,"  This  form  must  be  attached 
to  every  Project  Application.  (See  Item  10  of  the  Application  and 
the  Instructions'). 

It  should  be  helpful  for  you  to  know  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  has  a  similar  requirement  in  connection  with  O.E.O.  Programs, 
with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Education's  role.  C.A.P.  Memo  No. 

27A  states,  "C.A.A.’s  should  be  aware  that  O.E.O.  requires  that  a 
sim.ilar  opportunity  .  .  .  must  be  extended  to  the  L.E.A,  (Local 
Educational  Agency)  .  .  .  The  C.A.A.  shall  request  the  appropriate 
local  official  to  complete  the  C.A.P.  checkpoint  Form  (C.A.P. 

Form  46) , " 

When  guidelines  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Council  Against 
Poverty  differ: 

a)  Board  of  Education  guidelines  must  be  used  with  reference  to 

ESEA  Title  projects. 

b)  Council  Against  Poverty  guidelines  apply  only  to  projects  con¬ 

ducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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' 2 .  Other  Agreements  Between  the  Board  of  Education  and  The  Council 
Against  Poverty 


The  Board  of  Education  has  agreed  to  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Council  Against  Poverty.  This  intent, 
including  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  is  transmitted  to  the 
District  Superintendents  with  reference  to  the  local  community  action 
agencies.  The  Board  and  the  Council  are  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
enterprise  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  education  in  this 
city.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  all  avenues  be  explored  for 
reaching  agreement  at  the  local  level . 

The  District  Superintendent's  role  as  the  educational  leader  of 
this  district  is  fully  recognized  and  supported.  V/hen  project 
proposals  are  presented  to  central  headquarters,  they  constitute 
his  proposals  for  the  educationally  deprived  children  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  he  must  accept  responsibility  for  them. 

If,  after  the  best  efforts  of  the  District  Superintendents,  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  reached  at  the  local  level,  then  efforts  will  be  made  to 
resolve  the  differences  centrally,  between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Council  Against  Poverty. 

3 .  Project  Control 


The  Board  of  Education  must,  by  law,  retain  direct  control  over 
all  expenditures  in  Title  I  programs.  The  Board  must  exercise 
supervisory  control  over  all  programs.  Under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  I'OEO''  local  groups  of  many  kinds,  for  example,  parent  groups, 
tenant  councils,  block  associations,  etc.,  are  permitted  to  apply 
for  grants  and  to  operate  programs  under  their  own  supervision  and 
fiscal  control.  Many  community  groups  are  familiar  with  this  pattern 
and  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  does  not  permit  this 
type  of  operation  with  regard  to  educational  programs. 

U .  Community ' Action  Agency  Involvement 


Community  groups  may  be  involved  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  Title  I 
programs : 

--  in  planning  (See  Section  III  on  Planning  for  fuller  discussion 
of  this  topic' 

—  as  sources  of  non-professional  personnel 
--  serving  as  occasional  paid  consultants 


--  serving  as  volunteers 
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"5 •  Basic  Purpose 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  stress  to  community  groups  the  fact 
that  Title  I  funds  are  primarily  intended  for  use  in  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  education  for  poor  children.  The  community 
may  have  many  pressing  needs  (jobs  for  the  unemployed,  educational 
programs  for  adults,  etc.).  While  these  needs  are  indeed  important, 
education  of  deprived  children  is  the  only  intent  of  ESEA  Title  I. 


"6.  Project  Proposals 

Finally,  the  District  Superintendent's  relationship  with  the 
community  action  agency  is  a  legal  mandate  but  does  not,  in¬ 
deed  should  not,  preclude  involving  the  many  other  community 
agencies  and  organizations  interested  in  and  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  the  schools. 

The  "Joint  Statement"  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Council  Against  Poverty  states:  "it  is  of  course  desired 
that  all  interested  community  groups  such  as  local  school 
boards,  parent  associations  etc.  initiate  ideas  for  projects 
and  present  them  to  District  Superintendents." 

Only  the  District  Superintendent  or  those  delegated  by  him 
may  act  as  a  mandatory  screening  agent. 


"7.  Selection  of  Professional  Personnel 


The  "Joint  Statement"  of  the  Board  and  the  Council  indicates 
clearly  that  the  selection  of  professional  personnel  is  legally 
within  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  District 
Superintendent  is  not  required  to  consult  the  community  on 
the  choice  of  professional  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  indicated  in 
the  "Joint  Statement",  wishes  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
District  Superintendents  to  seek  approved  methods  for 
community  involvement  in  personnel  selection.  A  number  of 
districts  have  enlisted  community  cooperation  in  establishing 
specific  criteria  for  positions.  The  methods  in  use  in  one 
district  may  be  in-appropriate  in  another  district,  and  it 
is  expected  therefore  that  patterns  of  community  cooperation 
will  vary  considerably.  In  all  districts,  however,  the 
following  additional  guidelines  will  be  followed  in-so-far  as 
ESEA  Title  I  positions  are  concerned: 

-“Contractual  obligations  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
such  as  in  the  UFT  agreement,  must  be  respected. 

--Although  the  local  community  action  agency  is  the 
arm  of  the  Council  Against  Poverty,  with  whom  we 
must  coordinate  our  programs,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  responsibilities  of  the  District  Superintendent 
also  include  consultation  with  the  local  school 
board  and  other  groups . 
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--The  veto  power  over  selections  can  rest  only  with 
the  appropriate  school  authorities  who  must  make 
the  final  selection  of  the  professional  personnel." 


The  following  guidelines  on  planning  were  issued: 


"1 .  Project  Application 

Copies  of  the  revised  Project  Application  Form  (ESEA  PDS-1  '68'i 
and  the  instructions  ^ESEA  PDS-2  *68''  appear  in  the  appendix 
to  this  brochure.  Supplies  of  these  items  are  available  from 
the  Program  Development  Section  (see  above.)  Please  read  the 
instructions  with  care. 

"2 .  Program  Criteria 

The  allocation  of  funds  to  a  district  under  Title  I  is 
meant  to  provide  for  special  educational  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  attending, 
or  residing  in  the  districts  of,  schools  designated  as 
eligible  for  Title  I  assistance.  These  funds  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  general  aid  to  education,  nor  are  they  to 
be  used  to  supplement  city  tax  levy  funds .  They  are 
intended,  rather,  to  permit  the  district  to  initiate, 
expand  or  improve  educational  programs,  and  to  provide 
special  services,  for  educationally  deprived  children. 

"3-  Target  Population 


This  requires  a  clear  selection  of  each  project's  target 
population:  the  children  to  be  affected  by  the  project. 

Read  item  4  of  the  instructions  with  care.  There  have 
been  instances  in  the  past,  in  which  projects  actually 
"competed"  for  children.  The  district's  total  Title  I 
program  should  be  planned  so  that  there  is  little  or  no 
overlap  in  the  target  populations  of  those  projects  which 
operate  on  the  same  time  schedules.  Note  that,  in  general, 
our  Title  I  projects  service  only  children  within  the  same 
age-range  as  that  serviced  by  our  schools,  i.e.,4-l8.  This 
includes  pre-school  children,  as  well  as  drop-outs,  provided 
they  are  within  this  4-l8  age  group. 
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"4.  Significant  Scope 


An  important  requirement  is  that  projects  be  of  sufficient  size, 
scope  and  quality  to  make  a  significant  impact.  The  district  may 
wish  in  designing,  for  example,  after  school  academic  remediation 
programs,  to  vary  the  programs,  to  vary  the  programs  somewhat  from 
school  to  school  to  meet  specific  needs.  However,  they  may  NOT  be 
submitted  on  a  one-project-per-school-basis .  All  individual  pro¬ 
grams  which  fall  into  a  single  broad  category  must  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  project  application.  This  can  be  done,  without  al¬ 
tering  the  individual  variations  in  each  school’s  services,  by  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  variations  in  the  project's  description  and  in  the 
budget  A  simple  chart  should  be  a  part  of  the  project  description, 
listing  the  numbers  and  types  of  positions,  dollar  amounts  for  ma¬ 
terials,  etc-  for  each  school.  Program  Development  Staff  members 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  method . 


"5 ■  Processing  Problems 


Not  only  does  the  technique  described  above  insure  projects  of 
significant  scope,  but  it  enables  the  central  staff  to  process 
and  budget  more  expeditiously.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
light  of  the  many  different  forms  associated  with  each  project 
and  of  the  extensive  reproduction  of  copies  requires 


"6 .  Role  of  Non-School  Persons  and  Groups 


It  is  important  to  clarify  the  question  of  who  may  submit  pro¬ 
posals  and  to  whom. 

6.1  Only  the  District  Superintendent  may  submit  proposals 
to  the  Title  I  office  If  this  is  so,  how  do  the  ideas, 
suggestions,  and  the  needs  of  the  community  groups,  including 
Community  Action  Agencies,  find  their  way  into  official  pro¬ 
posal  form?  Answer: 

6.2  Based  on  the  experience  of  a  number  of  districts,  an  all- 
inclusive  planning  committee  appears  to  be  a  fruitful  ve¬ 
hicle  for  developing  effective  and  acceptable  programs  which 
incorporate  the  suggestions  of  all  groups  including  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies. 

6.3  Such  a  committee  might  be  organized  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Local  School  Board,  the  Parents  Associations, 
Community  Action  Agencies,  other  interested  groups  and  the 
professional  and  para-professional  staff.  Functioning  by 
means  of  planning  and  policy  sessions,  hearings  and  working 
sub-committees,  this  district  planning  committee  then  de¬ 
velops  the  program  outlines .  The  Title  I  coordinator  works 
closely  with  the  committee  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
project  application,  the  budget,  and  the  various  required 
forms . 
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6,h  Note  the  advantageous  features  of  this  pattern: 

-  Program  ideas  can  be  submitted  by  any  group  . 

-  Programs  are  judged  on  their  merits. 

-  The  Community  Action  Agency  plays  an  active  role  in 
submitting  ideas  for  programs  and  in  helping  to  plan 
them  along  with  all  interested  groups. 

-  The  Community  Action  Agency  has  an  opportunity  to 
react  to  the  programs  the  district  plans  to  submit 
for  funding. 

-  Opportunity  is  provided  for  further  negotiation 
and  discussion. 

6.5  In  a  number  of  instances  of  past  disagreements  between 
the  C.A.A.  and  the  district,  growing  out  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  fully  developed,  rival  and  competing  packages 
of  programs,  examination  of  the  programs  themselves  fre¬ 
quently  revealed  only  minor  differences.  But,  by  then, 
the  enormous  investment  of  time,  energy  and  even  emo¬ 
tional  commitment  made  resolution  difficult.  In  other 
instances  community  groups  "wrote"  programs  complete 

in  every  detail  but  characterized  by  elements  which  ran 
counter  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  State  guidelines, 
or  Board  policy.  There  is  probable  more  general  acceptance 
of  programs  when  they  are  submitted  only  in  their  essential 
details,  developed  by  a  committee  representing  all  segments 
of  the  district  and  community,  and  then  put  into  technically 
acceptable  form  by  the  District  Staff. 

6.6  This  is,  therefore,  not  an  attempt  to  inhibit  or  gloss  over 
the  many  differences  which  may  indeed  exist.  It  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  recommend  a  structure  featuring  joint  effort, 
in  which  the  options  available  for  viable  resolution  of 
the  differences  are  available  to  all  the  parties  before 
positions  harden. 

6.7  Clearly,  in  our  decentralized  method  of  operation,  the 
patterns  will  vary  from  district  to  district,  in  keeping 
with  local  variables.  The  orientation  of  the  method  de¬ 
scribed  above  is  recommended  as  one  of  a  number  of  pro¬ 
cedures  which  may  be  fruitful,  and  is,  in  no  sense  pre¬ 
scriptive;  nor  is  there  any  implication  that  other,  al¬ 
ternative  methods  may  not  also  be  successful. 
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"7 .  Contracting 


7.1  It  is  important  to  clarify  the  responsibility  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  programs .  The  Board  of  Education  may  not 
sub-contract  Title  I  funds  for  educational  services.  It 
must  perform  those  services  itself.  Contracting  is  per¬ 
mitted  only  for  evaluation  and  for  certain  cultural 
activities  under  carefully  defined  conditions. 

7.2  The  Board  of  Education  is  permitted  to  contract  for  evaluation 
services  by  impartial,  technically  comipetent  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  colleges  and  universities.  There  will  be  an  overall 
evaluation,  contracted  centrally,  of  decentralized  programs 
organized  within  the  districts. 

District  Superintendents  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  arrange  for 
further  evaluation  subject  to  the  same  criteria  noted  above 
with  regard  to  the  agencies  which  may  be  employed.  Such 
evaluation  programs  are  subject  to  C.A.A.  consultation,  like 
any  other  program,  and  should  not  involve  duplication  of 
effort  or  services. 

7.3  Recent  communications  from  the  State  Education  Department 
read  as  follows : 

"...  with  regard  to  certain  cultural  enrichment  activities 
which  a  Board  of  Education  can  or  does  provide  normally,  there 
is  no  prohibition  against  contracting  by  a  local  Educational 
Agency  with  an  organization  such  as  Lincoln  Center  in  order  to 
provide  opportunities  of  cultural  enrichment  for  educationally 
deprived  pupils." 

"Under  the  provisions  of  General  Municipal  Law  00-i,  any 
school  district  of  the  State  may  enter  into  an  agreement  and 
provide  funds,  services  or  facilities  to  private  non-profit 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  apply  for  and  accept  funds 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Foundation  Act*  which  vas  intended 
to  provide  opportunities  for  cultural  enrichment  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fine  arts." 

If  a  District  Superintendent  wishes  to  use  decentralized 
funds  to  sub-contract  for  cultural  services,  it  must  be 
within  the  following  limitations: 

1.  The  sub-contracting  agency  must  be  authorized  as  indicated 
above.  An  additional  test  is  whether  donations  to  this 
agency  are  allowable  as  a  charitable  contribution  under 
the  standards  of  sub-section  (c''  of  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195^- 
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2.  Only  The  Board  of  Education  itself  may  sign  a  contract. 
The  District  Superintendent  is  not  empowered  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for  drawing 
up  contracts  and  the  process  of  securing  agreement. 

This  is  sometimes  a  lengthy  procedure." 


The  following  guidelines  concerning  evaluation  were  issued: 

"1 .  Central  Evaluation 

For  each  cycle  of  programs,  summer  or  school  year,  there  will 
be  central  provision  for  an  objective,  over-all  evaluation,  by 
an  independent  agency  under  contract  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  over-all  evaluation  will  be  devoted  to  general  aspects  and 
(in  limited  form'  to  specific  projects  in  the  districts  on  a 
sampling  basis,  by  categories.  No  further  evaluation  is  required 
at  the  local  level,  unless  the  District  Supeerintendent  so  desires. 

" 2 .  Decentralized  Evaluation 

The  District  Superintendent  may,  if  he  wishes,  provide  for 
evaluation  of  his  decentralized  projects,  as  a  group,  or  for 
one  or  more  of  them  by  submitting  a  separate  Project  Appli¬ 
cation  for  such  a  program  of  evaluation.  The  cost  of  this 
evaluation,  of  course,  must  come  out  of  the  District  allocation. 

"3-  Consultation  With  Community 

For  this  proposal,  the  District  Superintendent  must  work,  as 
in  other  projects,  with  the  community,  including  the  local 
Community  Action  Agency. 

"4 .  Implementation 

It  is  essential  that  decentralized  evalation  of  the  projects 
be  carried  out  by  a  recognized  evaluation  agency.  This  rule 
preserves  the  technical  competency  as  well  as  objectivity  and 
the  neutrality  needed  in  this  context.  Dr,  Wrightstone ' s 
office  should  be  contacted  for  assistance 

"5-  Contracts 


The  method  of  paying  an  independent  evaluation  agency  involves 
entering  into  a  contract.  This  must  be  done  through  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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"6 .  Project  Description 

This  part  of  the  Project  Application  must  contain  the  evaluation 
design  to  be  implemented  and  must  be  specific  with  regard  to  all 
aspects  including  objectives,  instruments  to  be  employed,  controls, 
nature  of  the  published  report,  etc. 

"7 .  Consolidation 

Only  one  evaluation  program  may  be  submitted  by  each  district 
covering  all  or  selected  aspects  of  the  district’s  Title  I 
evaluation.  It  should  be  re-emphasized  that  this  decentralized 
evaluation  is  not  required  but  is  optional  at  the  discretion 
of  the  District  Superintendent. 

"8.  Costs 


It  is  suggested  that  no  more  than  3^  of  the  total  district 
allocation  should  be  expended  for  evaluation." 


The  guidelines  for  non-public  participation  areas  follows: 


NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


"l .  Legal  Requirement 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  mandates  that 
these  funds  must  be  spent  to  benefit  children,  who  are 
eligible  for  servi ce,  regardless  of  the  school  they  at¬ 
tend.  During  the  I967-68  school  year.  Title  I  funded 
and  operated  centrally  10  separate  programs  for  eligible 
non-public  schools. 

"2 .  Participation  in  Decentralized  Programs 


In  the  same  way  that  these  children  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  centralized  Title  I  projects,  they  are  entitled, 
in  accordance  with  Federal,  State  and  City  guidelines  and 
regulations,  to  participate  in  projects  funded  through 
our  decentralized  allocations.  Officials  of  the  non¬ 
public  schools  in  each  district  should  be  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  planning  of  those  projects  in  which 
participation  by  non-public  school  pupils  is  possible.  In 
general,  these  are  projects  which  operate  outside  of  the 
regular  school  day.  Non-public  school  officials  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  known  what  they  regard  as  the 
needs  of  their  children  and  the  District  Superintendent 
has  a  responsibility  to  consider  these  needs  in  planning 
programs.  A  formal  checksheet  (Statement  By  District 
Superintendent  On  Non-Public  School  Participation  In  De¬ 
centralized  Program  -  ESEA  NPS-1’68')  is  provided  to 
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insure  that  this  provision  of  the  law  is  implemented.  A 
project  application  is  incomplete  and  cannot  be  considered, 
without  this  form." 


These  extensive  quotations  provided  the  background  for  the  project 
description  as  well  as  for  the  assessment  of  community  involvement  in  the 
evaluation. 


B.  Design  for  the  Evaluation 


The  main  focus  of  this  evaluation  was  on  the  process  of  community  in¬ 
volvement  .  It  was  proposed  to  examine  how  projects  were  initiated,  how 
final  decisions  concerning  the  project  were  arrived  at,  and  what  provisions 
were  made  for  continuing  involvement  of  the  community  in  the  projects  .  It 
was  also  proposed  to  examine  the  community's  role  in  evaluating  the  projects  - 

To  obtain  this  information,  the  District  Superintendent  or  Title  I  Co¬ 
ordinator  and  the  community  representatives  of  the  anti-poverty  agencies  in 
each  of  the  districts  that  had  decentralized  projects  were  interviewed.  The 
one  exception  was  the  Ocean-Hill  Brownsville  District  where  it  was  decided 
not  to  conduct  interviews  since  the  controversy  that  involved  that  community 
and  the  Board  of  Education  had  erupted  by  the  time  the  interviews  for  the 
district  were  scheduled. 

The  interviewers  were  provided  with  a  guide  for  questioning  school 
officials  and  community  representatives  to  provide  information  about  initiation 
of  projects,  program  plans  for  evaluation,  and  suggestions.  (See  Appendix  B  -- 
Interview  Guide ^ 

Most  of  the  school  officials  interviewed  were  Title  I  Coordinators.  The 
District  Superintendents  generally  preferred  that  the  Title  I  Coordinators  be 
interviewed,  since  the  Title  I  Coordinators  had  the  closest  involvement  with 
the  decentralized  projects.  The  school  personnel  were  interviewed  first,  and 
then  the  community  representatives  who  had  worked  with  the  school  officials 
to  develop  the  projects  were  interviewed. 

Data  on  program  objectives,  personnel,  and  cost  for  each  of  the  approved 
decentralization  projects  were  obtained  from  the  compiled  list  of  projects 
provided  by  the  central  Board  of  Education.  These  data  were  analyzed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  types  of  projects  and  the  cost  of  the  projects  according  to  the 
following  categories:  professional  personnel,  and  para-professional  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies  and  total  cost. 

Analyses  were  also  made  to  determine  whether  districts  where  harmonious 
relationships  existed  between  the  school  and  the  community.  The  criteria  used 
to  determine  the  degree  of  harmony  between  the  school  and  the  community  are 
described  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 
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The  classification  as  to  the  degree  of  harmony  between  school  district 
officials  and  community  representatives  on  cooperation  and  planning  was  based 
on  a  rating  system  provided  to  the  interviewers.  (See  analysis  by  type  of 
harmony^  P.  52) .  The  responses  as  to  the  degree  of  harmony  were  analyzed 
further  to  see  whether  the  degree  of  harmony  affected  the  amount  and  pattern 
of  expenditures  and  the  types  of  projects. 
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CHAPTER  II 
FINDINGS 


A .  Analysis  by  Type  of  Project  and  Amount  of  Budget 

Tables  1  and  2  show  the  total  number  of  projects  by  type  of  project  for 
each  district  and  the  number  of  children  served  by  each  type.  The  356  pro¬ 
jects  were  sorted  into  the  following  categories  based  on  content  or  purpose: 

1.  After  School  Study  Centers:  Study  centers  operated  at  various 
schools  providing  opportunities  for  pupils  to  obtain  extra 
assistance  with  their  assignments. 

2.  Parental  Involvement:  Projects  involving  parents  in  a  variety 
of  educational  programs,  most  of  which  emphasized  some  aspect  of 
reading. 

3.  Community  Indigenous:  Programs  emphasizing  the  use  of  community 
residents  as  para-professionals  in  a  number  of  school  programs. 

U.  Homework  Helper:  Specific  programs  providing  homework  assistance 
for  pupils  in  various  ways  which  would  stimulate  pupil  interest 
and  work  habits. 

5.  Enrichment:  Programs  of  cultural  enrichment  involving  art,  music, 
literature, and  ethnic  history. 

6.  Teacher  Training:  Projects  emphasizing  improvement  of  teacher 
performance  and  understanding  of  minority  group  children  through 
workshops,  classes j and  other  training  programs. 

7.  In-School  Work  Study:  Programs  using  students  as  aides  and  tutors 
in  various  educational  efforts. 

8.  Special  Help:  A  category  of  projects  designed  to  use  special  per¬ 
sonnel  and  resources,  such  as  college  students  and  audio- visual 
techniques,  to  improve  pupil  achievement  and  understanding. 

9.  Reading  and  Language:  Programs  specifically  designed  to  improve 
reading,  writing,  and  language  skills. 

10.  Guidance:  Projects  providing  guidance  services  for  pupils  in  various 
ways,  including  academic,  psychological,  and  vocational  guidance. 
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11.  Library  Aide:  Projects  providing  assistance  for  schools  so  that 
school  libraries  might  be  improved  and  library  skills  taught. 

12.  Experimental:  A  category  of  projects,  not  included  in  the  categories 
above,  involving  educational  innovation,  for  example,  a  project  in 
film  making,  issuance  of  a  community  newspaper,  narcotic  education, 
and  a  theatrical  work- shop. 

The  largest  number  of  projects  was  in  the  After  School  Study  Center 
category,  which  started  out  as  a  centralized  program  and  was  then  decentralized. 
The  Reading  and  Language,  Experimental,  Parental  Involvement,  and  Enrichment 
projects  were  next  in  frequency.  The  largest  number  of  pupils  were  involved 
in  the  Library  Aides  Program,  208, 402  pupils.  The  After  School  Study  Centers 
served  100,504  pupils.  A  total  of  726,798  pupils  were  involved  in  the  de¬ 
centralized  projects.  The  number  of  pupils  who  were  to  have  been  served  by 
the  projects  includes  some  duplications  because  the  target  population  of  some 
of  the  projects  included  all  children  in  a  given  district.  (A  detailed  listing 
of  the  projects  is  presented  in  AppendixC  .) 

Table  3  presents  the  budget  per  district  and  the  number  of  pupils  served. 
Generally,  the  districts  serving  the  largest  number  of  pupils  had  the  largest 
budgets.  The  amount  of  money  for  the  decentralized  projects  was  allocated 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  poverty  classification.  Thus,  the 
districts  with  the  largest  number  of  disadvantaged  children  received  the  most 
money.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  how  much  money  was  actually  spent 
because  the  final  financial  reports  were  not  yet  available  when  this  report 
was  written. 

Table  4  presents  the  per  capita  budget  for  each  district  (based  on  the 
number  of  pupils  servedS)  by  the  following  categories:  professional  personnel, 
paraprofessional  personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment.  The  largest  per  capita 
expenditure,  in  the  main,  was  in  the  professional  category  followed  by  the 
paraprofessional  category.  Thus,  the  professional  staff  category  is  the  best 
indicator  of  total  project  cost. 


3This  was  determined  by  dividing  the  budget  for  the  particular  category 
by  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  served  by  each  specific  project  (the  projected 
target  population,  not  the  actual  number  served.) 
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TABLE  1 

NTJMBER  OF  PROJECTS  BY  DISTRICT  AED  TYPE 
BASED  ON  12  CATEGORIES  DESCRIBED 


Dist . 

After 

School 

Parent 

Community 

Homework 

Enrichment  Teacher 

In  School 

No. 

Study 

Center 

Involvement 

Indigenous 

Helper 

Training 

Work- Study 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

5 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

1 

3 

5 

0 

3 

4 

1 

13 

6 

2 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

l4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

15 

4 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

l6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

24 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

28 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

29 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

■31(201^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

32 (2B^ 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

33(OHB^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

66 

38  , 

25 

24 

37 

25 

6 

* 


District  31  -  (IS  201  Complex^ 

District  32  -  (Two  Bridges  Demonstration  District'' 

District  33  -  (Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  Demonstration  District'' 
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TABLE  1 
( cont '  d") 


Dist . 

No. 

Special 

Help 

Reading  and 
Language 

Guidance 

Library 

Aides 

Experimental 

Total  No. 
of  Projects 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

1- 

0 

2 

0 

15 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

10 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

12 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

32 

8 

1 

1 

2 

0 

5 

22 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

16 

10 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

10 

12 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

27 

13 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

24 

l4 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

18 

15 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

18 

16 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

20 

17 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

19 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

13 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

21 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

23 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

20 

24 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

8 

27 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

29 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

30 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

■31(201) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32(2B) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

33(OHB) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Total 

l6 

45 

25 

l4 

35 

356 
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TABLE  2 

TYPE  OF  PROJECTS 

RANKED  BY  NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  AED  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  SERVED 


Type 

Rank 

Number  of  Projects 

After  School  Study  Center 

1 

66 

Reading  and  Language 

2 

45 

Parent  Involvement 

3 

38 

Enrichment 

4 

37 

Experimental 

5 

35 

Community  Indigenous 

7 

25 

Teacher  Training 

7 

25 

Guidance 

7 

25 

Homework  Helper 

9 

24 

Special  Help 

10 

16 

Library  Aides 

11 

14 

In  School  Work-shop 

12 

6 

Type  Rank  According  Number  of 

to  Number  of  Pupils 

Pupils  Served 


After  School  Study  Center 

Reading  and  Language 

Parent  Involvement 

Enrichment 

Experimental 

Community  Indigenous 

Teacher  Training 

Guidance 

Homework  Helper 

Special  Help 

Library  Aides 

In  School  Work-shop 


2 

100,504 

6 

52,034 

5 

92,645 

3 

97,692 

4 

94,768 

7 

29,639 

10 

10,966 

9 

11,302 

11 

8,381 

8 

19,021 

1 

208,402 

12 

1,432 
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TABLE  3 

BITDGET  PER  DISTRICT 

DISTRICTS  RMKED  BY  AMOURT  ALLOTTED 

* 

N  =  29 

District 

Total  Amount 

No.,  of  Pupils 

16 

$  1,083,793 

116,152 

19 

962,011 

65,866 

7 

905 , 344 

136,968 

12 

879,600 

37,622 

14 

795,567 

69,114 

17 

749,109 

4,327 

13 

685,843 

10,783 

9 

685,077 

39,247 

5 

675,717 

20,491 

6 

565,819 

30,128 

15 

562,461 

11,896 

1 

513,716 

9,625 

8 

501,679 

7,435 

4 

454,556 

30,420 

18 

312,549 

4,608 

2 

310,721 

23,562 

3 

303,590 

8,480 

27 

275,038 

9,761 

33 

264,404 

26,394 

29 

255,718 

1,430 

30 

252,205 

6,275 

28 

224,631 

14,421 

23 

186,097 

9,446 

22 

184,023 

3,166 

21 

163,817 

15 , 942 

31 

108,351 

1,540 

10 

101,641 

2,075 

24 

83,705 

3,252 

20 

69,814 

6,420 

Total 

$13,116,601 

726,866 

Table  3  indicates  the  budget 

allotted  per  district  in 

relation  to 

projected 

target  pupil  population. 

Di 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
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TABLE  4 

PER  CAPITA  BUDGET  BY  DISTRICT,  BY  CATEGORY, 
AND  BY  RANK 


Professional 
Rank  $ 

Para- 

Professional 
Rank  $ 

Supplies 

Rank  $ 

Equipment 

Rank  $ 

Total 

Rank 

$ 

5 

81.87 

4 

56.29 

2 

17.46 

10 

5.81 

6 

150.13 

29 

6.36 

25 

6.08 

25.5 

2.10 

24 

.92 

28 

16.39 

24 

17.36 

15 

23.53 

20 

3.85 

9 

6.04 

21 

52.94 

19 

37.18 

21 

11.89 

10 

10.10 

19 

2.54 

19 

58.49 

9 

63.62 

17 

18.08 

23 

2.84 

14 

4.29 

16 

84.90 

17 

42.16 

22 

10.34 

12 

8.73 

23 

.98 

18 

60.53 

18 

30.57 

8 

48.54 

13 

8.21 

4 

11.44 

15 

85.77 

10 

63.36 

3 

62.00 

6 

14.20 

11 

5.45 

7 

144.48 

13 

49.71 

12 

35.02 

7 

12.35 

5 

10.88 

12 

107.28 

7 

74.14 

2 

69.96 

1 

20.88 

25.5 

5 

161.71 

4 

97.29 

1 

104.73 

9 

10.67 

2 

14.89 

2 

228.30 

11 

58.17 

10 

45.79 

8 

10.71 

3 

12.00 

8 

135.41 

15 

44.97 

16 

23.06 

16 

6.24 

17 

4.05 

14 

87.34 

12 

50.21 

5 

56.00 

14 

7.30 

15 

4.14 

7 

126.86 

2 

112.22 

6 

55.47 

15 

7.08 

6 

9.26 

4 

173.88 

3 

107.78 

11 

43.71 

11 

10.01 

26 

.61 

3 

177.01 

8 

68.85 

14 

25.21 

4 

15.44 

20 

2.18 

11 

121.79 

20 

28.53 

13 

26.42 

18 

5.32 

12 

5.22 

20 

53.08 

16 

43.38 

24 

8.99 

24 

2.60 

13 

4.98 

17 

82.06 

23 

20.37 

23 

9.84 

17 

5.85 

21 

1.34 

23 

36.50 

25 

17.23 

19 

13.16 

28 

1.22 

22 

1.33 

26 

29.11 

21 

24.94 

28 

2.37 

22 

3.54 

27 

.14 

24 

31.48 

26 

16.83 

26 

5.77 

29 

.39 

25 

.84 

25 

30.05 

22 

23.27 

27 

4.62 

25.5 

2.10 

16 

4.11 

27 

17.78 

1 

129.72 

18 

16.26 

3 

15.45 

18 

4.00 

1 

271.96 

27 

14.97 

29 

.56 

27 

15.21 

1 

36.83 

22 

40.59 

6 

80.17 

20 

12.94 

19 

4.85 

28.5 

10 

122.57 

14 

45.53 

9 

47.43 

5 

14.61 

8 

6.56 

13 

102.32 

28 

10.10 

7 

48.44 

21 

3.61 

7 

7.54 

29 

10.72 

$44.26 


$27 . 04 


$7.8? 


$5.34 


$93.98 
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B .  Responses  to  the  Interviews 

1.  Interview  Questions .  Interviews  were  conducted  with  representatives 
of  28  school  districts  and  31  community  groups.  The  results  based  on  school 
and  community  interview  are  reported  in  Tables  5-31"  The  total  number  of 
school  officials  interviewed  exceeded  the  number  of  interviews  reported  be¬ 
cause  some  were  group  interviews  but  were  reported  as  one  interview.  In  some 
instances  the  community  representatives  interviewed  were  concerned  with  more 
than  one  district.  The  guide  for  the  interviews  is  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

Tables  5-31  show  the  responses  to  the  questions: 


Table 

Number 

Question 

5 

Who  initiated  discussions  on  the  projects? 

6 

Was  the  first  communication  within  the  community  a  letter,  a 
phone  call,  or  an  in-person  contact? 

7 

How  were  agencies  encouraged  to  develop  and  submit  projects? 

8 

Who  decided  who  was  to  be  included  in  the  discussions  prior 
to  decisions  regarding  projects? 

9 

How  many  projects  were  submitted? 

10 

By  whom  were  they  submitted? 

11 

What  was  the  process  by  which  projects  were  discussed  and  evaluated? 

12 

What  was  the  role  of  the  District  Superintendent? 

13 

How  did  community  view  this  role? 

14 

How  were  projects  finally  decided  upon? 

15 

Were  there  any  changes  in  the  projects? 

16 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  changes? 

17 

Were  there  any  disagreements  between  district  and  community  not  resolved? 

18 

Why  were  these  programs  decided  upon? 

19 

What  particular  community  needs  were  programs  developed  to  meet? 

20 

What  specific  problems  have  developed  in  trying  to  organize  and 
run  programs? 

21 


21  Were  there  any  changes  in  programs? 

22  What  changes  have  been  made? 

23  Why  were  these  changes  made? 

2k  Who  made  these  changes? 

25  What  are  the  plans  for  continuing  community  involvement? 

26  Are  there  any  particular  community  groups  that  are  more  helpful 
than  others? 

27  Are  there  any  particular  community  groups  that  don't  cooperate? 

28  Which  are  the  ones  that  don't  cooperate? 

29  What  are  the  plans  for  evaluation? 

30  Criteria  for  evaluation 

31  What  would  you  do  differently  if  you  could  start  over  again? 


Responses  Concerning  the  Initiation  of  the  Projects  (Tables  5-19'^ 

There  were  15  questions  posed  by  the  interviewers  to  school  and  comm.unity 
representatives  about  how  Title  I  Decentralized  projects  were  initiated.  Ml 
the  responses,  itemized  in  Tables  5  through  I9,  report  on  28  school  interviews 
and  31  community  interviews.  Where  the  totals  equal  more  than  the  interviews, 
numerically  as  well  as  in  percentage,  there  were  multiple  responses. 

The  discussions  to  plan  the  projects  were  generally  initiated  by  the 
District  Superintendent’s  Office  or  the  Title  I  coordinator  at  the  request 
of  the  District  Superintendent.  The  first  communication  was  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  or  phone  call  or  occasionally  through  face  to  face  contact. 

Oral  requests  in  public  meetings  and  written  requests  to  agency  directors 
were  used  to  encourage  the  submission  of  special  ideas  for  projects.  The 
decision  as  to  who  would  participate  in  discussions  about  the  projects  was 
generally  an  outgrowth  of  discussions  between  the  school  personnel  and  the 
community  representatives.  The  average  (median''  number  of  projects  sub¬ 
mitted  was  between  21  and  35,  with  some  districts  considering  more  than 
50  projects.  The  community  representatives  thought  that  they  contributed 
more  projects  than  the  school  personnel,  most  of  whom  saw  the  projects  as 
the  result  of  joint  efforts. 

The  projects  were  discussed  in  joint  school- community  meetings  which 
included  representatives  of  the  non-public  schools,  held  by  District  Super¬ 
intendents  or  Title  I  coordinators.  When  asked  to  evaluate  the  role  of 
the  Districts  Superintendents,  the  opinions  of  the  community  representatives 
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were  evenly  divided  between  positive  and  negative  opinions.  In  most  instances 
the  projects  were  decided  upon  by  a  joint  agreement  of  school  and  community 
representatives  after  a  series  of  meetings.  Some  of  the  projects  were  changed 
after  agreement  on  them  had  been  reached,  a  fact  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
conflict  between  school  and  community  representatives.  The  changes  were  usually 
minor  and  were  caused  by  changes  in  personnel  policies  of  the  Board  of  Education 
or  circumstances  that  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  budget  of  the  projects. 

The  community  representatives  reported  that  there  were  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  community  that  were  not  resolved,  while  the  school 
officials  felt  that  there  were  few  disagreements  that  were  not  resolved. 

Both  the  school  and  the  community  respondents  said  the  major  purpose 
of  the  projects  that  were  finally  approved  was  to  meet  special  needs  of  the 
children  in  the  community  and  to  supplement  formal  education. 

In  addition  to  different  perceptions  about  the  resolution  of  differences 
noted  earlier,  the  responses  seemed  to  indicate  lack  of  clarity  about  the  legal 
structure  governing  these  projects. 

TABLE  5 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Who  initiated  discussions  on  the  project?" 


1 

School  Community 


Number  % 

Number 

1o 

Assistant  District  Superintendent’s  office 

17 

60.7 

10 

\ 

CJ 

C\J 

ro 

Title  I  Coordinal'or 

U 

i4.3 

3 

9.7 

Community  agency 

2 

7.1 

7 

22.6 

Community  Development  Agency  (C.D.A,') 

1 

3.6 

2 

6.5 

Does  not  know 

0 

0.0 

5 

l6.l 

Planning  board 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

No  response 

3 

10.7 

5 

l6.1 

100.0 

32 

103.2 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 


^Total  equals  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  6 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Was  the  first  communication  within  the  total  conmiunity?" 


School  Community 

Number  %  Number  % 


A  letter 

17 

60.7 

13 

41.9 

A  phone  call 

6 

21.4 

5 

16.1 

An  in-person  contact 

4 

14.3 

6 

19.3 

Rumor 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Does  not  know 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Newspaper  ads 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

Public  meetings 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

No  response 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

32 

114.3 

32 

103.1 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

^Total  is  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  7 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


How  were  agencies  encouraged  to  develop  and  submit  projects?" 


School 

Number 

7o 

Community 
Number  % 

Oral  request  in  public  meetings 

17 

60.7 

10 

32.2 

Written  request  to  agency  directors 

2 

7.1 

6 

19.4 

Person  to  person  request  from  Title  I 
coordinator  to  agency 

3 

10.7 

1 

3.2 

Were  not  encouraged  to  do  so 

1 

3.6 

5 

16.1 

District  staff  informed  community  agency 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

Education  committee  for  community  agency 
informed  community 

0 

0.0 

5 

16.1 

No  response 

3 

10.7 

0 

0.0 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 

28 

99.9 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  Community  Interviews  =31 
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TABLE  8 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND "COMf4[JNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"V7ho  Tecided  who  was  to  be  in  discussion 

prior  to  de 

cisions 

re  p’r'oye  cts?" 

^  School 

Number 

7o 

Community 
Number  % 

Assistant  District  Superintendent 

3 

10.7 

5 

16.1 

Title  I  Coordinator 

3 

10.7 

1 

3.2 

P.T.A.  and  school  personnel 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Title  I  Coordinator  and  community  agency 
education  representatives 

5 

17.9 

2 

6.5 

Community  agency  education  committee 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Human  Resources  Administration  Represen¬ 
tatives  chosen  to  represent  poverty  areas 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Comimunity  Representatives 

2 

7.1 

5 

16.1 

Education  review  Committee  and  Local 
School  Board 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

District  Superintendent's  Staff 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Principal 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

Community  Progress  Center  (C,P.C,') 

2 

7  .  1 

1 

3.2 

Does  not  know 

0 

0.0 

1 

i 

3.2 

Planning  Board 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

District  Superintendent’s  Staff  and 
Community  Representatives 

7 

25.0 

6 

19.4 

No  response 

2 

7.1 

3 

9.7 

29 

103.6 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

^  Total  equals  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  response 
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TABLE  9 

RESPONSES  TO  lOTERVIEW  .QUEST-ION.  ... 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

"How  many  projects  were  submitted?" 


School 

Number 

% 

Community 
Number  % 

None 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1-10 

7 

25.0 

6 

19.3 

11-20 

5 

17.9 

4 

12.9 

21-35 

4 

14.3 

2 

6.5 

36-50 

4 

14.3 

7 

22.5 

More  than  50 

4 

14.3 

2 

6.5 

Does  not  know 

2 

7.1 

7 

22.5 

No  response 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 

Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

28 

100.0 

32 

103.1 

Total  is  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  10 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESEInTTATIVES 


"By  whom  were  they  submitted?" 


School 

Number  % 

Community 
Number  % 

Community 

5 

17.9 

15 

48.3 

School 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Both 

14 

50.0 

9 

29.0 

No  response 

1 

32.1 

5 

16.1 

28 

100.0 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  11 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  ANN  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


”What  was  process  by  which  projects 

were  discussed 

and  ( 

svaluated?" 

School 

Number 

7 

/o 

^Community 

Number  % 

Meetings  with  corporation  staff  and 

school  staff 

8 

28.6 

6 

19.3 

Community  board  sends  proposal  or 
refusal 

0 

0.0 

3 

9.7 

District  staff 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Education  representative  committee 
of  Community  Progress  Center 

1 

3.6 

4 

12.9 

Committee  of  planning  board 

2 

7.1 

2 

6.5 

Professional  personnel 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Education  committee  and  district  staff 

8 

28.8 

9 

29.0 

Committee  and  Title  I  Coordinator 

4 

14.3 

0 

0.0 

Vote  of  district  staff  and  community 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

No  response 

2 

7.1 

2 

6.5 

28 

100.2 

33 

106.5 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

Total  is  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  12 


RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  O.UESTia^ 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Nhat  was  role  of  District  Superintendent?" 


^School 

Number 

7o 

^Community 
Number  7, 

Screen  professional  personnel 

9 

7.1 

0 

0.0 

Implement  programs 

3 

10.7 

1 

3.2 

To  attend  and  guide  meetings 

11 

39.3 

8 

25.8 

To  approve  projects 

1 

3.6 

4 

12.9 

To  inform  community  of  Title  I  law 

3 

10.7 

1 

3.2 

Present  ideas  to  community 

5 

17.9 

0 

0.0 

Explain  role  of  community  and  Board  of 
Education 

3 

.  7 . 9 

i 

3.2 

Not  involved 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

No  response 

4 

14.3 

14 

45.1 

Vote  of  district  staff  and  community 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Does  not  apply 

3 

10.7 

1 

3.2 

39 

139.3 

35 

112.7 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

Total  equals  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 


1 
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TABLE  13 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AI^D  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIAIES 


"How  did  Community  view  his  role?" 


School 

Number  % 

Community 
Number  % 

Extremely  negatively 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Negatively 

2 

7.1 

8 

25.8 

Positively 

6 

21.4 

5 

16.1 

Very  positively 

1 

3.6 

5 

16.1 

Doesn't  know 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Not  applicable 

4 

14.3 

2 

6.5 

No  response 

13 

46.4 

7 

22.5 

28 

100.0 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  14 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"How  were  projects  finally  decided 

upon?" 

School 

Number  % 

Community 
Number  % 

Vote  of  community  and  school  staff 
attending  community  wide  meetings 

4 

14.3 

4 

12.9 

Community  representatives 

3 

10.7 

3 

9.7 

Community  Development  Agency  fC.D.A,) 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

approval 

District  Superintendent  and  staff 

4 

14.3 

3 

9.7 

Committee  of  community  people  and 
professionals 

5 

17.8 

10 

32.2 

Arbitration  between  District  Superintendent 
staff  and  community  agency  personnel 

2 

7.1 

2 

6.5 

Not  approved  by  community  agency 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

Does  not  know 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Planning  board  approval 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

Project  not  approved  for  funding 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Community  Progress  Center  (C.P.C.'' 

2 

7.1 

1 

3.2 

Vote  of  community 

2 

7.1 

0 

0.0 

No  response 

4 

14.3 

4 

12.9 

28 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 


Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  15 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Were  there  any  changes  in  the  projects?" 


School  Community 

Number  %  Number  % 


Yes  -  radical 

5 

17.9 

8 

25.8 

Yes  -  minor 

10 

35.7 

8 

25.8 

No 

5 

17.9 

4 

12.9 

Does  not  know 

3 

10.7 

6 

19.3 

No  projects 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Not  Applicable 

3 

10.7 

1 

3.2 

No  response 

2 

7.1 

2 

6.5 

28 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 


Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  16 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Nature  of  the  Changes?" 


School  Community 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Substantive 

1 

3.6 

2 

6.5 

Administrative 

4 

14.3 

2 

6.5 

Budgetary 

7 

25.0 

4 

12.9 

Does  not  know 

0 

0.0 

4 

12.9 

No  response 

6 

21.4 

12 

38.6 

Not  Applicable 

10 

35.7 

7 

22.5 

28 

100.0 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 


Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  17 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

Were  there  any  disagreements  between  District  and  Community  not  resolved?” 


^  School 

Number  7o 

Community 
Number  % 

No 

17 

60.7 

10 

32.2 

Yes 

3 

10.7 

11 

35.4 

(1) 

Personality  conflict 

2 

7.1 

— 

---- 

(2) 

Special  interest  program 

1 

3.6 

-- 

---- 

(3) 

Power  struggle 

1 

3.6 

— 

No 

response 

5 

17.9 

10 

32.2 

29 

103.6 

31 

99.8 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

1 

Total  is  more  than  no.  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses. 


II 
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TABLE  18 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Why  were  these  programs  decided  upon?" 


^School  Community 


Number 

7o 

Number 

% 

Mandated  by  Board  of  Education 

4 

14.3 

2 

6.5 

Continuation  of  popular  established 
programs 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Met  the  needs  of  the  community  children 

19 

67.8 

18 

58.0 

Supplement  formal  education 

11 

39.3 

10 

32.2 

Encourage  and  facilitate  active  community 
involvement 

11 

39.3 

13 

41.9 

Arbitrary  decision  of  district  staff 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Does  not  know 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Not  accepted  by  community 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

No  response 

5 

17.9 

5 

16.1 

Give  employment  to  those  needing  it 

2 

7.1 

5 

16.1 

54 

192.9 

59 

190.1 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

Total  is  more  than  no.  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  19 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"What  particular  Community  needs  were  programs  developed  to  meet?" 


School 

Number 

% 

^Community 

Number  % 

Reading  and  language  problems 

l4 

50.0 

17 

54.7 

Math  problems 

9 

32.1 

11 

35.4 

Lack  of  cultural  exposure 

8 

28.6 

3 

9.7 

Lack  of  communication  and  understanding 
between  teacher  and  parents 

6 

21.4 

9 

29.0 

Lack  of  knowledge  about  cultural  heritages 
of  minority  groups 

6 

21.4 

4 

12.9 

No  information  available 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.4 

To  promote  greater  community  involvement 

9 

32.1 

7 

22.5 

Does  not  know 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

No  response 

8 

28.6 

8 

25.8 

60 

214.2 

63 

202.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

^  Total  equals  more  than  no.  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  response 
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Q.  Responses  Concerning  the  Operation  and  Evaluation  of  the  Projects 

(Tables  20  -  31) 

Recruitment  of  personnel,  payroll,  supplies  and  lack  of  sufficient 
time  for  planning  were  identified  by  both  school  and  community  respon¬ 
dents  as  the  main  problems  in  operating  the  projects.  Some  programs 
were  modified  after  they  had  been  initiated  due  to  problems  of  scheduling 
and  personnel  or  budget  changes.  Both  the  school  and  community  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  plans  had  been  made  for  continuing  involvement  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  well  this  was  being  done. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  jockeying  among  community  agencies  to  determine 
who  would  be  most  influential  in  the  various  projects.  There  were  also 
differences  of  opinion  among  community  groups  about  priorities  for  various 
projects . 

Both  the  school  and  community  respondents  indicated  that  there  were 
some  plans  to  involve  the  community  in  the  evaluation.  Some  districts  also 
reported  that  they  were  planning  to  use  outside  agencies,  such  as  the  Center 
for  Urban  Education,  to  conduct  evaluations.  The  criteria  suggested  by  both 
groups  for  evaluation  were  fairly  vague  and  general.  Educational  success 
and  community  satisfaction  were  among  the  most  frequent  criteria  suggested 
for  evaluation  of  the  projects.  Specific  criteria  of  success  or  satisfaction 
were  not  given,  however. 

The  question  that  brought  out  problems  and  differences  asked  the  respon¬ 
dents  what  they  would  do  differently  if  they  were  to  develop  and  conduct  de¬ 
centralized  projects  again.  The  most  frequent  response  from  the  community 
was  that  they  desired  more  participation  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  projects.  Both  groups  agreed  that  there  were  differences  in  Board  of 
Education  and  C.A.P.  guidelines  and  that  conflict  arising  from  the  differences 
in  the  guidelines  of  these  agencies  posed  real  problems.  The  C.A.P.  guide¬ 
lines  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  community  agencies  would  actually  have  veto 
power  over  projects  approved.  The  Board  of  Education  guidelines  made  it  quite 
clear  that  this  is  not  intended  by  the  ESEA.  The  official  anti-poverty  agency 
could  voice  its  displeasure  about  a  project,  but  could  not  actually  veto  it. 
The  "sign-off"  process  whereby  the  local  anti-poverty  agency  would  make  a 
written  acknowledgement  that  they  had  seen  the  project  and  understood  its 
objectives  was  not  intended  to  mean  approval,  but  rather  was  intended  to 
fulfill  the  provisions  of  ESEA  that  the  anti-poverty  agencies  be  consulted 
before  projects  were  submitted.  Both  groups  expressed  the  need  for  more 
tim.e  to  plan  the  projects.  A  major  concern  expressed  by  the  community  groups 
was  the  desire  for  more  consultation  with  the  school  officials  and  the  desire 
for  more  of  a  role  in  making  decisions  about  the  projects. 
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TABLE  20 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  CCMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


What  specific  problems  have  developed  in  trying  to  organize  and  run  programs?” 


^School 

Number 

% 

^Community 

Number 

7o 

Recruiting  personnel 

20 

71.1 

9 

29.0 

Obtaining  payrolls  for  personnel 

8 

28.6 

5 

16.1 

Obtaining  supplies  and  services 

9 

32.1 

2 

6.5 

Lack  of  time  for  planning 

9 

32.1 

10 

32.2 

Low  attendance 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Refusal  of  community  to  participate 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

Lack  of  participation  of  low-income 
families 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Lack  of  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
para-professionals 

1 

3.6 

4 

12.9 

Red  tape 

5 

17.9 

1 

3.2 

Lack  of  facilities 

5 

17.9 

6 

19.3 

Program  not  accepted 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Does  not  know 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Lack  of  communication  between  community 
and  school^ 

2 

7.1 

6 

19.3 

Requirements  for  jobs  very  high 

2 

7.1 

2 

6.5 

No  response 

1 

3.6 

2 

6.5 

Not  applicable 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

67 

239.0 

57  183.7 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

^  Total  is  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  21 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Were  there  any  changes  in  programs?" 


School 

Number  % 

Community 

Number  % 

No 

10 

35.7 

8 

25.8 

Yes 

11 

39.3 

13 

41.9 

Does  not  know 

7 

25.0 

10 

32.2 

28 

100.0 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews=  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =31 
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table  22 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"What  changes  have  been  made?" 


School 

Number 

% 

^Community 

Number  % 

Program  deleted  or  modified 

3 

10.7 

2 

6.5 

Program  added 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Shift  in  personnel  from  under-attended 
class  to  over-attended  class 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Enlargement  of  program  because  of 
additional  money 

2 

7.1 

1 

3.2 

Extension  of  program  because  of  its  success 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

Program  held  in  single  half-way  house 
rather  than  in  each  school  district 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

None 

8 

28.6 

9 

29.9 

Does  not  know 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

Budget  and  salary  modification 

3 

10.7 

2 

6.5 

No  response 

4 

14.3 

6 

19.3 

Change  in  location  of  some  programs 

1 

3.6 

2 

6.5 

Enrollment 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Shift  in  organizational  pattern 

3 

10.7 

1 

3.2 

28 

100.0 

33 

107.3 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =31 


Total  is  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  23 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Why  were  these  changes  made?" 


School 

Number 

7o 

Community 

Number  % 

Original  program  inadequate 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Could  not  obtain  staff 

2 

7.1 

2 

6.5 

Extra  expenses 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

Extra  money 

2 

7.1 

1 

3.2 

Original  structure  cumbersome 

1 

3.6 

2 

6.5 

Obvious  need  for  new  program 

0 

0.0 

4 

12.9 

Need  for  more  efficient 
administration 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Does  not  know 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Inadequate  facilities 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

No  response 

6 

21.4 

4 

12.9 

Not  applicable 

14 

50.0 

12 

38.6 

Equipment  not  available 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

28 

100.0 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 


Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  24  ^ 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFEICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Who  made  these  changes?" 


School 

Number 

7o 

Community 
Number  % 

District  Superintendent  and  staff 

1 

3.6 

2 

6.5 

Program  directors 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Community  agencies 

2 

7.1 

3 

9.7 

District  Superintendent  and  community 

agencies 

1 

3.6 

2 

6.5 

Principals 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

Does  not  know 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

All  parties  concerned 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Title  T  coordinator 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Not  applicable 

12 

42.8 

13 

41.9 

No  response 

7 

25.0 

7 

22.5 

28 

100.1 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  25 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"What  are  plans  for  continuing  Community  Involvement?" 


^School 

Number  % 

^Community 
Number  % 

None 

2 

7.1 

4 

12.9 

Community  agencies  kept  informed  of 
program’s  progress 

7 

25.0 

5 

16.1 

Communities  complaints  and  suggestions 

5 

17.9 

3 

9.7 

Community  plans  to  boycott 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Plan  to  encourage  wider  community 
participation 

15 

53.6 

14 

45.1 

Periodic  open  meetings  regarding  progress 
of  program 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

No  response 

4 

14.3 

5 

16.1 

35 

125.1 

35 

112.8 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 

Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
1 


Total  equals  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  response. 
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TABLE  26 

RESPONSES  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Are  there  any  particular  Community  Groups  that  are  more  helpful  than  others?" 


School 

Number 

% 

Community 
Number  % 

Yes 

4 

14.3 

8 

25.8 

No 

8 

28.6 

8 

25.8 

Does  not  know 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

No  response 

15 

53.5 

14 

45.1 

28 

100.0 

31 

99.9 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 


Number  of  Community  Interviews  =31 


II 
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TABLE  27^ 

RESPONSE  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Are  there  any  particular  Coramunity  Groups  that  don't  co-operate?" 


School 

Number 

% 

Community 

Number  % 

No 

8 

28.6 

1 

22.5 

Yes 

9 

32.1 

18 

58.0 

No  response 

11 

39.3 

6 

19.3 

28 

100.0 

31 

99.8 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 


Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  28 

RESPONSE  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OPFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Which  are  the  ones  that  don't  co-operate?" 


School 

Number  % 

Community 

Number  % 

Black  militants 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Puerto  Ricans 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

P.T.A. 

1 

3.6 

4 

12.9 

Community  organizations 

4 

14.3 

7 

22.5 

Individuals  in  community 

4 

14.3 

1 

3.2 

Middle  class  community 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Parochial  school  personnel 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Principals ,  teachers 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Local  School  Board 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Parents 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Does  not  know 

3 

10.7 

3 

9.7 

Community  apathetic 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

No  response 

14 

50.0 

6 

19.3 

28 

100.1 

31 

99.8 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 


Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 
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TABLE  29 

RESPONSE  TO  IM'ERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AND  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Plans  for  Evaluation?" 


School  ^Coininunity 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

None 

2 

7.1 

11 

35.4 

Center  for  Urban  Education 

5 

17.9 

0 

0.0 

Outside  Agency 

4 

14.3 

4 

12.9 

Groups  of  individuals  from  community 

10 

35.7 

7 

22.5 

Progress  reports  from  program  directors 

4 

14.3 

1 

3.2 

Review  by  Title  I  Coordinator 

3 

10.7 

0 

0.0 

District  Superintendent’s  staff 

3 

10.7 

2 

6.5 

Questionnaire  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils 

5 

17.9 

1 

3.2 

Education  committee 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Does  not  know 

0 

0  0 

1 

3.2 

No  response 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Superintendent's  staff  and  community 
r epr e  s  ent a t i ve  s 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

38 

135.8 

32 

103.1 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Num.ber  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

^  Total  equals  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  response. 
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TABLE  30 

RESPONSE  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  ANN  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"Criteria  for  Evaluation" 


^  School 
Number  % 

^  Community 
Number  % 

Educational  Success 

7 

25, 

.0 

6 

19, 

,3 

Popularity  of  program  among  children 

3 

10, 

.7 

1 

3, 

.2 

Community  satisfaction 

7 

25, 

,0 

3 

9, 

.7 

Attendance 

3 

10, 

.7 

3 

9, 

,7 

Does  not  know 

4 

14, 

,3 

4 

12. 

,9 

Not  applicable 

6 

21, 

,4 

8 

25, 

.8 

No  response 

7 

25, 

,4 

10 

32. 

,2 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 

Number  of  Community  Interviews  =  31 

37 

132, 

,5 

35 

112. 

,8 

1 


Total  is  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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TABLE  31 

RESPONSE  TO  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AM)  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


"What  would  you  do  differently?" 


i  1 

School  Community 

Number  7o  Number  % 


Resolve  conflict  between  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Agency  and  Board  of  Education  guide- 

9 

32.1 

10 

32.2 

lines 

More  time  to  plan  and  organize 

15 

53.6 

11 

35.4 

Mandatory  for  pupils  with  low  grades 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

More  communication  between  school  staff 
and  community 

13 

46.4 

14 

45.1 

Contact  community  rather  than  Community 

1 

3.6 

1 

3.2 

Progress  Center 

Greater  community  participation  and  control 

8 

28.6 

18 

58.0 

Remove  District  Superintendent 

0 

0.0 

1 

3.2 

Title  I  money  controlled  by  community 
agencies 

1 

3.6 

3 

9.7 

Teacher  training  course  on  area 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.5 

Larger  budget  for  personnel 

3 

10.7 

0 

0.0 

Need  to  write  in  recycling 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

No  response 

1 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

52 

185.8 

61 

196.5 

Number  of  School  Interviews  =  28 
Number  of  Community  Interviews  =31 


1 


Total  equals  more  than  number  of  interviews  because  of  multiple  responses 
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D  .  Analysis  by  Type  of  Harmony 


1.  Basis  for  Classification.  The  interviews  of  the  school  officials 
and  community  representatives  were  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  harmony 
between  the  school  district  and  the  community.  The  classification  was  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  interviewees’  responses  to  questions  about  cooperation 
and  planning.  The  criteria  for  determination  of  harmony  were: 

A .  Good  Harmony 

Actively  cooperative 
Helpful 

Constructive  relationships  between  the  school  and  the  community, 
but  the  community  generally  dissatisfied 
Good  working  relations,  but  difficulties  seen  as  fault  of  the  system 

B.  Fair  Harmony 

Passively  cooperative 

Not  helpful  but  able  to  work  together 

Some  dissension  but  able  to  work  together 

C .  Poor  Harmony 

Actively  -  Passively  Negative 

Hostile 

Inflexible 

Lack  of  communication 
Uncooperative 

Districts  with  "Fair"  or  "Poor  Harmony"  were  found  in  Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant,  and  the  South  Bronx,  areas  with  high  population  densities,  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  poverty,  and  large  concentrations  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  residents. 

(See  map,  p.  55-)  This  finding  confirms  the  reports  concerning  discontent 
about  education  in  these  areas.  The  main  reasons  for  the  lack  of  harmony  were 
the  differences  in  opinion  between  the  school  officials  and  community  represen¬ 
tatives  about  types  of  programs  to  be  offered  for  children  in  the  disadvantaged 
areas  and  the  role  of  community  residents  in  the  conduct  and  evaluation  of  the 
programs . 

Examples  of  the  interviews  with  the  school  officials  and  community  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  a  district  with  "Good  Harmony"  and  a  district  with  "Poor  Harmony" 
are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

The  tone  of  the  interviews  involving  the  school  pe-sonnel  and  the  community 
representatives  suggested  whether  there  was  a  good  or  poor  relationship.  Essen¬ 
tially  the  "Good  Harmony"  sample  interviews  showed  willingness  to  try  to  work 
things  out  despite  differences  of  opinion,  while  the  "Poor  Harmony"  sample 
interviews  reveal  conflict  between  the  school  and  community  representatives 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  community  people  for  the  school  officials. 
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These  samples  were  examples  of  the  types  of  interactions  that  went  on 
between  school  and  community  officials.  The  interactions  in  other  districts 
involved  some  of  the  same  elements,  but  also  varied  with  the  personalities 
and  organizations  that  were  involved.  Since  the  decentralized  Title  I  pro¬ 
jects  were  the  first  opportunities  for  even  limited  decentralization  of 
educational  decision-making  in  New  York  City,  a  certain  amount  of  conflict 
was  bound  to  develop  when  community  representatives  and  school  officials 
had  the  power  to  make  significant  decisions  at  the  local  level.  The  de¬ 
centralized  projects  provided  valuable  experience  for  both  school  officials 
and  community  representatives  in  the  process  of  working  together  on  plans 
for  educational  programs.  This  experience  will  be  important  in  any  future 
decentralization  of  educational  planning  in  New  York  City. 

2.  Budget  Comparisons .  The  budget  comparisons  for  districts  by  type 
of  harmony  or  agreement  between  the  school  and  the  community  (as  determined 
from  analysis  of  school  and  community  interviews)  are  presented  in  Table  33- 
Since  the  "Poor  Harmony"  districts  had  a  larger  number  of  experimental  pro¬ 
jects,  which  were  more  costly,  the  "Poor  Harmony"  districts  had  the  highest 
per  capita  total  expenditure.  "Good  Harmony"  districts  were  next  in  per 
capita  expenditure.  The  "Poor  Harmony"  districts  also  spent  the  most  money 
on  the  professional  and  paraprofessional  categories.  The  number  of  projects 
by  degree  of  harmony  is  presented  in  Table  32.  The  districts  with  "Poor 
Harmony"  between  school  and  community  had  the  more  experimental,  enrichment, 
and  after-school  projects  than  the  districts  with  "Fair"  and  "Good  Harmony". 
The  "Good"  and  "Fair  Harmony"  districts  conducted  more  reading  and  language 
projects.  The  larger  number  of  experimental  projects  in  the  "Poor  Harmony" 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  community  representatives  in  the  "Poor 
Harmony"  districts  were  dissatisfied  with  the  usual  types  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  pressed  for  different  approaches  to  education  of  their  children. 

The  resistance  of  the  school  officials  to  the  experimental  projects  and  the 
demands  of  the  community  representatives  for  the  use  of  more  community  people 
in  these  projects  probably  helped  to  create  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
school  officials  and  community  representatives. 
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TABLE  32 

NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  BY  TYPE  AND  BY 


DEGREE  OF  HARMONY 


NUMBER* 


Category 

After 

School 

Reading 

Language 

Teacher 

Training 

Special  Help 

Community 

Indigenous 

Homework 

Helper 

Good  (No. 

=  9) 

21 

14 

6 

4 

2 

6 

Fair  (No. 

=14) 

22 

19 

12 

7 

16 

8 

Poor  (No. 

=  8) 

21 

10 

6 

5 

7 

10 

Category 

Parent  Experimental  Enrichment 

Involvement 

In  School 

Guidance 

Library 

Aides 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 


11  8  8 

19  9  15 

8  18  13 


3  3  3 
2  14  8 
1  8  2 


Average  Number  Per  District 


Category 

After 

School 

Reading 

Language 

Teacher 

Training 

Special  Help 

Community 

Indigenous 

Homework 

Helper 

Good 

2.3 

1.6 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.7 

Fair 

2.0 

1.7 

1.1 

.6 

1.5 

.7 

Poor 

2.5 

1.3 

.8 

.6 

.9 

1.3 

Category 

Parent  Experimental  Enrichment 

In  School 

Guidance 

Library 

Involvement 

Aides 

Good 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Fair 

1.7 

.8 

1.4 

.2 

1.3 

.7 

Poor 

1.0 

2.3 

1.6 

.1 

1.0 

.3 

*Total  number  of  projects  in  each  category  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  totals  indicated  in 
Table  I.  Table  I  summarized  original  number  of  projects  initiated  in  the  fall  of  196? . 
Table  32  indicates  numbers  of  projects  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation  in  the  spring  of  I968. 
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TABLE  33 

Per  Capita  Expenditure 

By  Type  of  Harmony 


Good 


Distric 

Number 

t  Professional 

Par apr  o  f  e  s  s i onal 

Supplies 

Equipment 

Total 

3 

$  17.36 

$ 

23.53 

$ 

3.85 

$ 

6.04 

$  52.94 

4 

37.18 

11.89 

10. 10 

2.54 

58.49 

10 

74.14 

69.96 

20.88 

Q, 

161.71 

13 

58.17 

45.79 

10.71 

12.00 

135.41 

19 

28.53 

26.42 

5.32 

5.22 

53.08 

20 

43.38 

8.99 

2.60 

4.98 

82.06 

21 

20.37 

9.84 

5.85 

1.34 

36.50 

27 

16.83 

5.77 

.39 

.84 

30.05 

29 

129.72 

16.26 

15.45 

4.00 

271.96 

Average 

$  47.29 

$ 

24.27 

$ 

8.35 

$ 

4.10 

$  98.02 

Fair 

District 

Number 

Professional 

Paraprofessional 

Supplies 

Equipment 

Total 

2 

$ 

6.36 

$ 

6.08 

$ 

2.10 

$ 

.92 

$ 

16.39 

5 

63.62 

18.08 

2.84 

4.29 

84.90 

6 

42.16 

10.34 

8.73 

.98 

60.53 

12 

97.29 

104.73 

10.67 

14.89 

228.30 

15 

50.21 

56.00 

7.30 

4.14 

126.86 

16 

112.22 

55.47 

1.22 

9.26 

173.88 

23 

17.23 

13.16 

2.10 

1.33 

29. 11 

28 

23.27 

4.62 

1.52 

4.11 

17.78 

30 

14.97 

.56 

14.61 

36.83 

40.59 

32 

45.53 

47.43 

3-54a 

6.56 

102.32 

24 

24.94 

2.37 

.14 

31.48 

Average 

$ 

45.25 

$ 

28.99 

$ 

5.61 

$ 

7.59 

$ 

82.92 

a  -  not  applicable 
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TABLE  33 


(cont ' d) 


Poor 


District 

Professional 

Par apr of e  s  s i onal 

Supplies 

Equipment 

Total 

Number 

1 

$  81.87 

$ 

56.29 

$ 

17.46 

$ 

5.81 

$150.19 

7 

30.57 

48.54 

8.21 

11.44 

85.77 

8 

63.36 

62.00 

14.20 

5.45 

144.48 

17 

107.78 

43.71 

10.01 

.61 

177.01 

18 

68.85 

25.21 

15.44 

2.18 

121.79 

9 

49.71 

35.02 

12.35 

10.88 

107.28 

14 

44.97 

23.06 

6.24 

4.05^ 

87.34 

201 

80.17 

12.94 

4.85 

122.57 

Average 

$  65.91 

$ 

38.34 

$ 

11.09 

$ 

5.05 

$124.55 

Summary 


Professional 

Paraprofessional 

Supplies 

Equipment 

Total 

Good 

$47.30 

$24.27 

$  8.35 

$4.08 

$  98.02 

Fair 

45.25 

28.99 

5.61 

7.59 

82.92 

Poor 

65.91 

38.35 

11.10 

5.05 

124.56 

a  -  not  applicable 
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:MAP  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
SHOWING  DEGREE  OF  HARMONY 
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CHAPTER  III 
CONCLUSIONS 


A.  Discussion 


This  evaluation  was  based  on  an  analysis  of  project  descriptions  and 
budgets  of  the  356  proposals  submitted  under  the  decentralized  project 
category  of  the  Title  I  ESEA  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  interviews 
with  school  officials  (generally  Title  I  Coordinators)  and  community  rep¬ 
resentatives  (generally  officials  of  local  anti-poverty  agencies). 

One  of  the  salient  findings  -was  the  confirmation  of  the  reports  con¬ 
cerning  conflict  between  school  officials  and  community  representatives  on 
educational  matters.  The  central  point  of  contention  involved  decisions 
about  type  of  programs,  the  use  of  paraprofessionals,  and  selection  of  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel.  Many  of  the  disagreements  stemmed  from  philosophical 
differences  about  who  should  make  educational  policy  and  who  should  hire 
and  fire  personnel.  Since  there  was  a  limited  amount  of  time  in  which  to 
plan  the  decentralized  projects,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  certain 
disagreements  could  not  be  resolved.  Although  it  might  be  difficult  to  do 
so  in  the  light  of  uncertain  appropriation  and  time  schedules,  it  is  suggest¬ 
ed  that  some  mechanism  be  instituted  to  begin  discussions  between  school  and 
community  representatives  on  the  decentralized  projects  long  enough  before 
the  official  deadlines  so  that  many  of  the  disagreements  between  the  school 
and  community  can  be  resolved. 

Another  observation  based  on  this  evaluation  is  that  some  of  the  school 
officials  did  not  seem  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the  community  representatives. 
Most  of  the  community  representatives  were  serious  in  their  attempts  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  school  officials  and  to  try  to  help  develop  solutions, 
but  some  of  the  school  representatives  did  not  communicate  well  with  them.  There 
was  variability  among  the  school  officials  both  in  terms  of  their  administrative 
ability  and  in  their  commitment  to  decentralization.  Since  management  of  Title  I 
programs  requires  a  great  amount  of  time,  effort,  and  enthusiasm,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  criteria  and  procedures  for  selecting  the  Title  I  Coordi¬ 
nators.  Although  not  a  part  of  this  evaluation,  the  writer  found  that  there 
were  no  established  criteria  for  selecting  the  Title  I  Coordinators.  Also,  more 
personnel  in  the  Title  I  Coordinator’s  office  might  be  needed  in  order  to  help 
him  do  his  job  more  effectively.  Possibly,  the  larger  districts  should  have 
two  Title  I  Coordinators. 

Another  of  the  interesting  findings  of  this  evaluation  is  the  various  types 
of  projects  that  were  conducted.  Some  projects  were  concerned  with  the  more 
traditional  programs  such  as  Improvement  of  skills  in  reading  and  mathematics, 
while  others  were  concerned  with  more  innovative  programs  such  as  cultural  en¬ 
richment,  improvement  of  parent-school  relations,  and  use  of  paraprofessionals 
in  the  schools.  When  the  types  of  projects  were  examined  in  terms  of  specific 
districts,  it  was  found  that  more  projects  involving  community  participation, 
use  of  paraprofessionals,  and  experimentation  with  a  variety  of  educational 
innovations  were  conducted  in  districts  where  there  was  "Poor  Harmony."  Possibly 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  "Poor  Harmony"  is  the  fact  that  the  community  wanted 
more  involvement  in  educational  affairs  because  it  felt  that  the  education  in 
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its  districts  was  inadequate.  Dissatisfied  with  the  present  programs  that 
had  been  developed  by  the  professionals,  the  community  representatives  pro¬ 
posed  a  number  of  different  types  of  experimental  programs,  thus  leading  to 
conflict  with  the  educational  establishment.  Indeed,  the  larger  number  of 
experimental  projects  from  the  "Poor  Harmony"  districts  may  be  a  ray  of  hope 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  these  districts,  for  they  point  to  new 
ways  of  approaching  education  for  minority  group  youth. 

This  evaluation  does  not  provide  data  on  the  actual  effectiveness  of 
any  of  the  programs.  The  detemination  of  whether  the  experimental  projects 
contributed  more  to  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  schools  than  the 
more  traditional  educational  programs  must  await  further  research.  Data 
about  the  effectiveness  of  experimental  programs  should  provide  important 
insights  into  the  effectiveness  of  decentralization  in  improving  education. 

The  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  decentralization  will  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  local  communities  Involves  comparisons  of  the  outcomes  of  pro¬ 
grams  developed  under  centralized  and  decentralized  controls.  The  present 
evaluation  did  not,  and  could  not,  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  projects 
because  the  projects  were  just  being  planned  and  did  not  operate  for  a  long 
enough  period  of  time  for  their  results  to  have  any  major  effect.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  important  that  research  be  conducted  on  the  outcomes  of 
the  various  types  of  programs  in  order  to  obtain  more  insight  into  the 
effectiveness  of  the  decentralized  programs. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  the  community  agencies  to  work  together 
more  effectively  in  order  to  have  a  more  fruitful  dialogue  about  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  in  their  communities.  The  community  agencies  seemed 
to  vary  in  their  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  decentralized  projects. 
Some  of  the  agencies  seemed  to  view  the  Title  I  projects  as  a  way  of  providing 
jobs  for  community  residents.  While  the  provision  of  jobs  is  a  desirable  side 
effect  of  the  decentralized  programs,  a  major  objective  was  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  involvement  of  the  community  in  education  planning  in  order 
to  improve  education  in  each  community.  Plans  for  programs  sometimes  went 
askew  because  the  community  representatives  did  not  trust  each  other  or  were 
competing  with  each  other  for  the  same  projects  and  the  same  children.  If 
decentralization  is  to  be  effective,  it  is  imperative  that  community  agencies 
develop  ways  of  working  together  so  that  they  can  be  more  effective  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  improving  educational  opportunities  for  their  constituents. 

The  results  of  this  evaluation  show  that  the  community  participation  in 
the  development  of  the  Title  I  projects  produces  more  projects  which  involve 
parents  and  indigenous  community  residents  and  more  projects  which  stress 
educational  innovations.  The  data  show  that  the  degree  of  conflict  was 
greatest  where  there  were  more  innovations  and  where  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  community  involvement.  This  study  suggests  that  good  educational 
ideas  may  emerge  from  the  dialogue  between  school  officials  and  community 
representatives.  The  study  strongly  suggests  that  the  school  officials  need 
to  show  a  greater  willingness  to  interact  with  community  representatives  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
community  groups  must  develop  better  working  relationships  among  themselves 
in  order  to  become  more  effective  and  constructive  forces  in  the  education 
of  the  children  in  their  communities. 
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The  writer  feels  that  decentralization  can  be  a  success  if  the  parties 
involved,  namely  the  school  officials  and  community  representatives,  can 
overcome  problems,  such  as  inadequacy  of  communication,  and  highlight 
strengths,  such  as  the  creation  of  many  promising  educational  innovations. 
The  real  test  of  decentralization,  will  be  the  degree  of  success  of  the 
various  programs  which  are  created  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  decentralized  districts. 


B.  Summary  of  Findings 

1.  The  356  projects  were  classified  into  12  categories.  The  number 
of  projects  on  each  category  beginning  with  the  largest  category  was: 
After-School  Study  Centers-66,  Reading  and  Language-45,  Parental  Involve¬ 
ment-38,  Enrichment -37,  Experimental- 35,  Community  Indigenous-25,  Guidance- 
25,  Teacher  Training-25,  Homework  Helper-24,  Special  Help-l6,  Library  Aides- 
l4.  In  School  Work  Study-6. 

2.  The  amount  budgeted  per  district  ranged  from  $1,083,793  for  116,152 
pupils  to  $69,814  for  6,4lO  pupils.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  budget  was 
for  professional  staff  and  the  next  largest  was  for  paraprofessional  staff. 

3.  The  discussions  to  plan  the  projects  were  generally  initiated  by  the 
District  Superintendent’s  office  or  the  Title  I  Coordinator  at  the  request  of 
the  District  Superintendent.  The  decision  as  to  who  would  participate  in 
discussions  about  the  projects  was  generally  an  outgrowth  of  discussions 
between  the  school  personnel  and  the  community  representatives.  The  average 
(median)  number  of  projects  submitted  was  between  21  and  35,  with  some  districts 
considering  more  than  50  projects.  Both  the  school  and  community  respondents 
said  that  ttB  re  was  inadequate  time  to  develop  the  final  proposals.  The  com¬ 
munity  representatives  thought  that  they  contributed  more  projects  than  the 
school  personnel,  most  of  whom  saw  projects  as  the  result  of  joint  efforts  . 

The  community  representatives  reported  that  there  were  disagreements  between 
the  school  and  community  that  were  not  resolved  while  the  school  officials 
felt  that  there  were  few  unresolved  disagreements. 

4.  Recruitment  of  personnel,  payroll,  supplies,  and  lack  of  siifficient 
time  for  planning  were  identified  by  both  school  and  community  respondents 
as  the  main  problems  in  operating  the  projects.  Some  programs  were  modified 
after  they  had  been  initiated  due  to  problems  of  scheduling  and  personnel  or 
budget  changes.  Both  the  school  and  community  respondents  said  that  plans 
had  been  made  for  continuing  involvement  of  the  community.  There  were  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  how  well  this  was  being  done.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
jockeying  among  community  agencies  to  determine  who  would  be  most  influential 
in  the  various  projects.  There  were  also  differences  of  opinions  among 
community  groups  about  priorities  for  various  projects. 


5.  Both  groups  agreed  that  there  was  conflict  between  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Council  Against  Poverty  guidelines  which  posed  real 
problems.  The  Council  Against  Poverty  guidelines  seemed  to  suggest  that 
the  community  agencies  would  actually  have  veto  power  over  projects  approved 
while  the  Board  of  Education  guidelines  made  it  quite  clear  that  this  was 
not  intended  by  the  ESEA. 

6.  When  the  interviews  of  school  and  community  respondents  were  compared 

to  determine  the  degree  of  harmony  between  the  school  and  community  on  the  decen¬ 
tralized  projects,  nine  districts  revealed  good  harmony,  fourteen  districts 
showed  fair  harmony,  and  eight  districts  were  classified  as  poor  harmony 
districts.  The  poor  harmony  districts  were  in  areas  of  the  South  Bronx, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant ,  Harlem  and  the  Lower  East  Side.  It  was  found  that  the 
poor  harmony  districts  sponsored  more  experimental  and  enrichment  projects 
than  the  good  and  fair  harmony  districts.  One  possible  explanation  of  the 
poor  harmony  is  the  pressure  of  the  community  to  create  different  kinds  of 
educational  programs  and  the  resistance  of  school  officials  to  such  changes. 
Another  point  of  contention  was  the  desire  of  some  community  groups  to  have 
decision-making  powers  regarding  the  selection  of  personnel. 

7.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  show  that  the  community  participation 
in  the  development  of  the  Title  I  projects  produced  more  projects  which  in¬ 
volved  parents  and  indigenous  community  residents  and  more  projects  which 
stressed  educational  innovations.  The  data  show  that  the  degree  of  conflict 
was  greatest  where  there  were  more  innovations  and  where  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  community  involvement.  The  study  reveals  that  good  ideas  can 
emerge  from  the  dialogue  between  school  officials  and  community  representatives. 


C.  Recommendations 


1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  limited  amount  of  time  provided 
for  planning  the  decentralized  projects  (approximately  two  months)  and  since 
the  lack  of  time  for  planning  caused  problems,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
planning  process  for  the  decentralized  projects  be  conducted  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  This  might  require  that  planning  begin  before  the  actual 
allocation  of  funding.  A  general  estimate  of  funds  to  be  available  might 

be  given  to  the  local  district  representatives  so  that  they  might  begin  the 
planning  earlier. 

2.  Since  the  conflict  between  the  guidelines  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Community  Development  Agency  caused  difficulties  in  the  discussions 
between  the  school  officials  and  community  representatives,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  conflicts  between  these  guidelines  be  resolved. 

3.  One  of  the  main  concerns  voiced  by  the  community  representatives  was 
the  lack  of  meaningful  involvement  of  the  representatives  of  the  community  in 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  educational  programs  under  the  decentralized 
Title  I  programs.  It  is  imperative  that  more  effective  approaches  be  used  by 
school  officials  to  involve  community  representatives  in  all  phases  of  program 
development,  operation,  and  evaluation. 
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4.  The  ever-present  problem  of  administrative  "red  tape"  was  mentioned 
by  both  school  and  community  representatives  as  a  factor  that  hampered  the 
operation  of  the  decentralized  projects.  Ways  to  decentralize  some  of  the 
administrative  aspects  of  the  decentralized  Title  I  projects  are  needed  so* 
that  programs  will  not  be  delayed  or  impeded  due  to  administrative  procedures. 

5.  The  evaluation  revealed  that  there  were  some  differences  between 
groups  about  their  priorities  for  the  various  programs.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  community  groups  seek  to  involve  a  wider  spectrum  of  community 
opinion  and  attempt  to  work  more  harmoniously  developing  various  approaches 
to  improving  education  in  their  communities. 
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APPENDIX  A  -  APPLICATION  FORM 


ESEA  PDS-I  "6o 

BOARD  OF  EOUCATIOK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 


DECENTRALIZED 

DISTRICT  PROGRAM 

IPREL  1  M  1  NARY 

ESEA  TITLE  1 

PROJECT  APPLICATION 

*  * 

FINAL 

(Plcc-ise  read  the  "GUIDELINES  Ai.'D  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT S"  before  completing  this  applic at  ion) 


CERTIFICATION 

I  certify,  v/ith  regard  to  tfiis  application  that: 

1.  The  ^information  contained  here-In  is  correct  and  complete. 

2.  The  budgeted  amounts  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the 
implementationof  this  project. 

3.  This  project  v/ill  be  operated  under  my  supervision  and  control. 

4.  All  personnel  compensated  v/Ith  funds  provided  in  thi.s  budget 
v/ill  have  been  properly  processed  as  employees  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  and  in  the  case  of  professionals, 
hold  valid  licenses  or  certificates  of  competency  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 

5.  Budge  ted  amoun t s  in  each  of  the  budget  categories  and  in  the 
total  v/illnotbeexceeded. 


Date 


Signature  of  District  Superintendent 


I.  Project  Title: 


2.  District  Superintendent:  _  District: 


Do  I'lot  Write  Below  This  Line 


APPROVALS  AND  STATUS  CONTROL 

Office  signature 

Date 

O.S.F.P. 

Supt .  of  Schoo 1 s 

C  .  A  .  P  . 

Sent 

C  .  A  .  P  . 

Returned 

S  .  D  .  E  . 

Sent 

"S  .  D  .  E  . 

Tent . A  p  p . 

S  .  D  .  E  . 

Final  A  p  p  . 

ESEA  PDS-1’68 
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3.  Project  Location(s): 


k.  Target  Population:  (llentlon  here,  the  specific  needs  of  the  par¬ 

ticipating  children  v/hich  this  project  will  meet.  You  must  also 
attach  forms  PA2  and  PA2a  v/hlch  list  the  schools,  grades  and  re¬ 
gisters  involved  in  this  project) 


5.  Describe  briefly  the  most  important  goals  of  this  project. 


6.  Project  Description  (See  Instructions.  Use  and  attach  u^xll 

sheets  as  needed.  Start 
on  p . 3) 

7.  Estimated  Total  Cost: 

(a  comp  1 e  ted  pro¬ 
posal  Budget  V/orksheet  -  ESEA  PB-l,  arriving  at  the  same  total, 
must  be  attached). 


e. 

Number  of 

children  participating:  j 

P  .  S  .  N  .  P  .  S  . 

r~z3  [ 

Total 

1 

9. 

Estimated 

per  capita  cost:  (divide 

#7  by  #8)  ( 

~l 

10. 

Commun i ty 

Action  Agency 

10.1  \7hich  Community  Action  Agency  or  Agencies  has  jurisdiction 
for  this  project? 

a .  t.  


b.  d. 


10.2  Does  the  Community  Action  Agency  approve  the  program? _ 

(Form  ESEA  POS-3'63,  Statement  Dy  District  Superintendent 
on  Community  and  Community  Action  Agency  Involvement  must 
be  a  t  tached ) . 
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ESEA  PDS-  r  68 

n .  Will  non-public  school  children  participate  in  this 
prog  ram?_ _ 

(Form  ESEA  NPS-1  must  be  attacfied  to  every  project  appli¬ 
cation) 

12.  Starting  Date: _ Closing  Date: _ 

13.  Who  is  the  board  of  Education  staff  member  most  immeo'f- 
Otely  concerned  with  this  project? 

Name :  License: 


Location: 


Phone : 


I  tern  6 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTIOi! 


APPENDIX  B  -  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Questions  for  Interview 


The  Following  Questions  Were  Used  As 
The  Basis  For  The  Interview 


Initiation  of  Projects 

(1)  Who  initiated  the  discussions  on  the  projects? 

(2)  Was  the  first  communication  within  the  community  a  letter,  a  phone 
call,  or  an  in-person  contact? 

(3)  How  were  agencies  encouraged  to  develop  and  submit  projects? 

(4)  Who  decided  who  was  to  be  involved  in  the  discussions  prior 
to  decisions  about  the  projects? 

(5)  How  many  projects  were  submitted?  By  whom  were  they  submitted 

(6)  What  was  the  process  by  which  projects  were  discussed  and 
evaluated?  By  a  committee  (if  no,  who  were  the  members)?  By  the 
district  staff  (if  no,  what  was  the  involvement  with  the  community)? 

(7)  What  was  the  role  of  the  district  superintendent?  How  did  the 
community  view  his  role? 

(8)  How  were  the  projects  finally  decided  upon?  Were  there  any  changes 
in  the  projects?  Were  there  any  disagreements  between  the  district 
and  the  community  that  were  not  resolved? 

Program 

(1)  Why  were  these  particular  program  ideas  decided  upon?  What  particular 
community  needs  were  the  programs  developed  to  meet? 

(2)  What  specific  problems  have  developed  in  trying  to  organize  and  run 
the  programs?  Staff?  Facilities?  Cooperation?  Participants? 

(3)  What  changes  have  been  made  in  the  programs?  Why?  By  whom? 

/ 

(4)  What  are  the  plans  for  continuing  community  involvement?  Are  there 
any  particular  community  groups  that  are  more  helpful?  Are  there 
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Questions  for  Interview 
(con' t) 

any  groups  who  do  not  cooperate  or  are  dissatisfied  with  the  projects? 
Why?  Who  are  they? 

Evaluation 

(1)  What  are  the  plans  for  evaluation  of  each  of  the  projects?  (Do 
not  list  in  detail  -  what  is  the  general  plan)  What  criteria 
will  be  used  in  making  the  evaluations? 

Suggestions 

(1)  If  you  could  start  over  again,  what  would  you  do  differently? 

Why?  How? 


Conclude : 

Thank  the  interviewer  for  his  time  and  ask  if  you  may  call  him  again  for 
clarification,  if  needed. 


APPENDIX  C  -  LIST  OF  PROJECTS 


Function 

10-13605 

10-30602 

10-28601 

10-27601 

10-12612 

10-14606 

10-07605 

10-05607 

10-03601 

10-02611 

10-09601 

10-12622 

10-02606 

10-03604 

10-04601 

10-05601 

To-0660r 

10-07601 

10-08601 

10-12603 

10-24601 

10-23601 


PARENT  IN\^OLVEMENT 


Title 

Borough 

DilPrict 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Workshop  for  Parents  of  Children  in  Title  I  Corrective 
Reading  and  Corrective  Mathematics  Program  in  Non- 
Public  Schools 

13  Bklyn 

1800 

Parental  Involvement  in  Reading  Improvement  Program 

30  Rich 

450 

District  Reading  Project  Through  Parental  Involvement 

28  Queens 

5542 

Parent  Workshop  in  Reading 

27  Queens 

2822 

Parent  Workshops  for  Developing  Pupil  Publication 

12  Bronx 

'  1800 

Parental  Involvement  in  Kindergarten  Through  Grades  2 

14  Bklyn 

9300 

"Teacher-Mom"  Program 

7  Bronx 

760 

Encouraging  Parental  Involvement  Through  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Family  Rooms  and  the  Use  of  Family  Workers 

5  Man  • 

2100 

Mathematics  Laboratory  Center  for  Children  and  Parents 

3  Man 

— 

Parent  Educational  Services  -  East  Harlem  Area 

2  Man 

2325 

Parental  Involvement  in  Reading  Improvement  Program 

9  Bronx 

5646 

Upgrading  of  Academic  Progress  P,S,  20 

12  Bronx 

1475 

Parental  Involvement  in  Early  Childhood  Program 

2  Man 

2695 

Parental  Involvement  to  Encourage  Parental  Understanding 
of  and  Involvement  in  the  Reading  Program 

3  Man 

2777 

Parental  Involvement  in  Reading  Improvement  Program  - 
Early  Childhood 

4  Man 

— 

Parental  Involvement  in  the  Reading  Improvement  Program 
in  Grades  1  and  2  -  Early  Childhood 

5  Man 

5071 

Parent  Involvement  in  Improving  Reading  Achievement  of 
Their  Children 

6  Man 

— 

Parental  Involvement  in  Reading  Improvement  Program 

7  Bronx 

7995 

Parent  Involvement  -  Reading  Program  Workshops 

8  Bronx 

1100 

Parental  Involvement  in  Reading  Through  After  School 
Workshops 

12  Bronx 

280 

Parent  Involvement  in  the  Reading  Improvement  Program 

24  Queens 

655 

Parent  Involvement  in  the  Reading  Improvement  Program 
in  Grades  1  and  2 

23  Queens 

200 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 


Function  No. 

Title 

Bojfiygh 

District 

NOo  of 
Pupils 

10-20601 

Parent  Involvement  in  the  Early  Childhood  Reading  Program 

20 

Bklyn 

1206 

10-29601 

Reading  Growth  for  Children  in  First  and  Second  Grades 
Through  Parent  Involvement  -  Early  Childhood 

29 

Queens 

— 

10-32609 

Continued  Paraprofessional  Assistants  in  the  Elementary 
School  Guidance  Programs 

32 

Man 

160 

10-13601 

Parent  Involvement  in  the  Reading  Programs  Grades  1,  2 

13 

Bronx 

840 

10-05609 

Developing  Parent  Teacher  Teams 

5 

Man 

3585 

10-15602 

Parent  Involvement  in  the  Early  Childhood  Reading  Program 

15 

Bklyn 

3719 

10-16606 

Follow-up  Head  Start  Program 

16 

Bklyn 

1900 

10-16601 

Parental  Involvement  in  the  Early  Childhood  Reading 

Program 

16 

Bklyn 

13744 

10-21601 

Program  Involving  Parents  Enriching  Reading  (PIPER) 

21 

Bklyn 

1451 

10-32601 

School  Parent  Centers-United  Neighborhood  Houses,  Inc. 

32 

Man 

200 

10-10605 

Parental  Involvement  in  Reading  in  the  Early  Childhood 
Grades 

10 

Bronx 

100 

10-19613 

Parent  Involvement  in  Reading 

19 

Bklyn 

7959 

10-15601 

School  Parent  Centers-United  Neighborhood  Houses,  Inc. 

15 

Bklyn 

200 

10-17601 

Parental  Involvement  in  the  Reading  Program  of  Early 
Childhood  Education  (B) 

17 

Bklyn 

— 

10-17602 

Parental  Involvement  in  the  Reading  Program  of  Early 
Childhood  Education  (A) 

17 

Bklyn 

— 

10-18601 

Parental  Involvement  in  Early  Childhood  Grades  1  and  2 

18 

Bklyn 

2788 
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IN  SCHOOL  WORK  -  STUDY  PROGRAM 


APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 


Function  No, 

Bog^jjgh 

District 

No.  of 
Pup-^  Is 

10-13623 

Initiative  Development  Program 

13  Bklyn 

160 

10-13603 

Expansion  of  Educational  Skills  Center  at  George 
Washington  High  School 

13  Bklyn 

100 

10-12608 

Reading  Advancement  for  High  School  Students 

12  Bronx 

160 

10-08605 

Classroom  Educational  Corps  and  District  Administration 

8  Bronx 

480 

10-05605 

Student  Aide  Programs  for  Non-English  Speaking  Children 
in  Home  or  School 

5  Man 

132 

10-03610 

Youth  Through  Personal  Inventiveness 

3  Man 

400 

CA 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 

District 

No.  of 

Function  No. 

Title 

Pupils 

10-14618 

Teacher  Retraining  Institute 

14  Bklyn 

—  - 

10-13616 

Teacher  Training  (Secondary  Level) 

13  Bklyn 

— 

10-13607 

Teacher  Training  (Audio-Visual) 

13  Bklyn 

— 

10-12619 

Conversational  Spanish  for  Teachers,  JHS  133 

12  Bronx 

750 

10-12607 

Intensive  Teacher  Training  Program  in  Reading  Techniques 

12  Bronx 

900 

10-10607 

Teacher  Training  Program  for  Early  Childhood  Grades 

10  Bronx 

10-07627 

Teacher  Training 

7  Bronx 

— 

10-05602 

Bi-Lingual  Family  Assistant  to  Designated  Schools 

5  Man 

3,812 

10-03608 

Women's  Talent  Corps 

3  Man 

950 

10-02607 

Teacher  Training  Institute  in  Reading  for  Teachers  of  the  2  Man 
Early  Childhood  Grades 

— 

1008602 

Teacher  Training  Institute 

8  Bronx 

— 

10-08603 

Teacher  Training  Institute 

8  Bronx 

10-12606 

Teacher  Training  Program  JHS  133 

12  Bronx 

600 

10-09607 

Teacher  Education  Program 

9  Bronx 

— 

10-01602 

Teacher  Training 

1  Man 

— 

10-28604 

Teacher  Training  Workshop 

28  Queens 

— 

10-27602 

Program  for  Teacher  Training 

27  Queens 

— 

10-24608 

Teacher  Training-Utilization  of  Audio-Visual 

24  Queens 

10-23606 

Teacher  Training  Program  for  Grades  1  and  2  in  the 

Target  Area 

23  Queens 

— 

10-20601 

Seminars  in  Reading  and  Learning  Problems  for  Teachers 
and  Parents 

20  Bklyn 

3,954 

10-12604 

Teacher  Training  in  Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction 
in  Reading  for  Classroom  Teacher 

12  Bronx 

— 

10-33602 

The  Teaching  and  Learning  of  Mathematics 

33  Bklyn 

10-15609 

Teacher  Training  Program-Reading  Institute  for 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

15  Bklyn 

— 

TEACHER  TRAINING 


Function 

10-15610 


APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 


No.  Title 


Teacher  Training  Program  -  Reading  Institute  for 
Teachers 


Borough 

DilBrict 


No,  of 
Pupils 


15  Bklyn 


10-30605 


Teacher  Training  Component  of  Extended  School  Day 


30  Rich 
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READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 


Function  No, 

Title 

Borough 

District 

No,  of 
Pupils 

10-23618 

Remediation  Program  for  Pupils  in  I,  S.  126 

23  Queens 

200 

10-14611 

Uses  of  Diagnostic  and  Special  Instruction  to  Meet 

Training  Difficulties  W/Children's  Reading  Program  in 
Grades  1  and  2  in  District  14 

14  Bklyn 

6384 

10-13602 

Reading  Center  Diagnosis  -  Grades  1  and  2 

13  Bklyn 

213 

10-12617 

English  as  a  Second  Language  P.  S.  77 

12  Bronx 

80 

10-12614 

Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction 

12  Bronx 

800 

10-10606 

Reading  Diagnosis  and  Improvement  in  Early  Childhood 

10  Bronx 

805 

10-07623 

Reading  Improvement  Project 

7  Bronx 

330 

10-07615 

PLC  Pre-Reading  Skills  Program 

7  Bronx 

359 

10-06608 

Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of  Perceptive 

6  Man 

500 

10-06602 

Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction-Children's  Reading  Prog, 

6  Man 

250 

10-95603 

Before  School  Remediation  Program  for  Primary  Grade 
Children  of  Working  Mothers 

5  Man 

30 

10-04603 

Structured  Reading 

4  Man 

600 

10-04607 

Skills  Stations  in  P,  S.  102  and  P,  S,  57 

4  Man 

120 

10-03603 

Diagnosis  and  Special  Instiruction  on  the  Early  Childhood 
Grades 

3  Man 

— 

10-03606 

Strengthening  District  Reading  Program  Through  Expanded 
Teacher  Training 

3  Man 

— 

10-03609 

Reading  Task  Force 

3  Man 

— 

10-02614 

Diagnostic  Reading  Service  Centers 

2  Man 

3029 

10-01601 

Diagnosing  Reading  Difficulties  of  Selected  Grade  1  Pupils 

1  Man 

240 

10-04602 

Use  of  Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction  to  Meet  Learning 
Difficulties  Interfering  W/Children's  Reading  Prograra 
Grades  1  and  2 

4  Man 

50 

10-05606 

Use  of  Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction  to  Meet  Learning 
Difficulties  Interfering  W/Children's  Reading  Programs 
Grades  1  and  2 

5  Man 

100 

10-07603 

Diagnosis  and  Special  Instiruction  in  Reading  Program 

7  Bronx 

510 

10-23603 

Additional  Corrective  Reading  Teacher  at  JHS  204 

23  Queens 

185 
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READING  AND  lANGUAGE 


Function  No, 

APPENDIX  G 
(cont'd) 

Bogo^gh 

No.  of 

Title 

District 

Pupils 

10-24609 

Employment  of  Two  Spanish-Speaking  Substitute  Auxiliary 
Teachers  for  P.  S,  19  and  143 

24  Queens 

580 

10-30603 

Program  of  Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction  to  Supplement  30  Rich 
Ongoing  Services  to  Meet  Learning  Difficulties  Interfering 
with  Ghildren’s  Reading  Progress  Grades  1  and  2 

450 

10-28603 

Use  of  Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction  to  Meet  Learning 
Difficulties  Interferring  with  Children's  Reading 

Progress 

28  Queens 

1582 

10-08604 

Program  for  Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction  in  Reading- 
SubClinic  for  Established  Reading  Clinics 

8  Bronx 

40 

10-09602 

Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction  in  Reading  for  Grades 

1  and  2 

9  Bronx 

3662 

10-14609 

Reading  Study  -  Skill  Center 

14  Bklyn 

20 

10-01603 

Supplementary  Teaching  Assistance  in  Reading  (STAR) 

1  Man 

255 

10-18604 

Reading  Diagnosis  and  Problem  Prevention 

18  Bklyn 

— 

10-19603 

Experimental  Reading  Laboratory 

19  Bklyn 

77 

10-20603 

Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of  Reading  in  Early  Childhood 
Grades 

20  Bklyn 

80 

10-21602 

Pertinent  Role  of  Teacher  By  Means  of  Effective  Concen¬ 
trated  Training 

21  Bklyn 

5520 

10-23609 

Corrective  Reading  Teacher,  P,  S»  17 

23  Queens 

1350 

10-23605 

Diagnostic  Evaluation  of  1st  and  2nd  Grade  Pupils 

23  Queens 

100 

10-24607 

After  School  Study  Center-P,  S,  143  Elementary  School 

24  Queens 

500 

10-27605 

Diagnostic  Team  Approach  to  Reading  Disabilities  in 

Early  Childhood  Grades 

27  Queens 

2408 

10-29604 

Diagnosis  and  Special  Instruction  to  Meet  Learning 
Difficulties 

29  Queens 

140 

10-33601 

Ocean-Hill  Brownsville  Decentralization  Project  in 

Reading 

33  Bklyn 

3438 

10-33603 

Marion  Street  Remedial  Reading  Program 

33  Bklyn 

8438 

10-15604 

Reading  Diagnostic  Program 

15  Bklyn 

200 

10-16603 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Training  Labs  Grades  1  and  2 

16  Bklyn 

455 
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APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 


Title 

District 

No.  of 

Function  No. 

Pupils 

10-16602 

Early  Childhood  Language  Experimental  Center 

16  Bklyn 

440 

10-21603 

Help  Upgrade  Reading  Responsiveness  in  the  Young 

(HURRY) 

21  Bklyn 

1263 

10-23602 

Remediation  Program  for  Pupils  in  Grades  7,  8,  9 
JHS  204 

at 

23  Queens 

200 
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LIBRARY  AIDES 

APPENDIX  C 
(cont' d) 


Function  No. 

Title 

Borough 

DilBrict 

No.  of 
Pupils 

10-02693 

Utilization  and  On-the-Job  Training  of  Library  Assistants 

2  Man 

8461 

10-12605 

Teacher  Training,  Training  in  Reading  Skills  Development 
Project 

12  Bronx 

9995 

10-07617 

Education  Careers  Program  for  Paraprof essional 

Library  Personnel 

7  Bronx 

33475 

10-04604 

Educational  Careers  Program  for  Paraprofessional 

Library  Personnel 

4  Man 

13255 

10-02604 

Afternoon  Library  for  Study  With  Help 

2  Man 

400 

10-06606 

Training  and  Experience  Program  -  Library  Aides 

6  Man 

21233 

10-06609 

Self-Help  Services  Toward  Effectiveness  in  Elementary 
Education 

6  Man 

120 

10-14601 

Library  Aides 

14  Bklyn 

40432 

10-16605 

Library  Aides  for  the  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools 
of  District  16 

16  Bklyn 

33013 

10-19608 

Library  Aide 

19  Bklyn 

35454 

10-16608 

Library  Aides  and  Equipment  for  Early  Childhood  Library 

16  Bklyn 

11374 

10-24604 

After  School  Study  Center  in  Title  I  School  -  P,  S.  19 

24  Queens 

730 

10-33605 

Special  Library  Program 

33  Bklyn 

540 

CIO 

SPECL4L  HELP 


APPENDIX  C 
(cont ’d) 


Function  No, 

Title 

Borough 

Dii?rict 

No,  of 
Pupils 

10-07624 

Mathematics  Project  for  Low  Archives 

7  Bronx 

1617 

10-07618 

Multi-Sensory  Teaching  Aides  for  Retarded  Children 

7  Bronx 

258 

10-10604 

Science  Kits  for  Disadvantaged  Elementary  School  Children 

10  Bronx 

10-04608 

Cultural  Heritage  Implementation  Program  and  Administrative 

Budget  4  Man 

1200 

10-08610 

Mathematics  Laboratory  at  I.  S.  131 

8  Bronx 

360 

10-02610 

Hunter  College  Corrective  Reading  Assistance  at  Julia 
Richman  H,  S, 

2  Man 

200 

10-12601 

Threshold  to  Music  Program 

12  Bronx 

840 

10-12602 

Hunter  College,  District  12,  Elementary  Science  Program 

12  Bronx 

9570 

10-02601 

Educational  Assistant  to  Help  Ready  Teachers  of  9th  Grade 
Students  at  Mabel  Dean  Vocational  H,  S. 

2  Man 

120 

10-13618 

School  Day  Tutorial  Program  for  P,  S,  282  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Budget 

13  Bklyn 

80 

10-09612 

Classroom  Educational  Corps 

9  Bronx 

1924 

10-01604 

Supplementary  Help  on  Fundamental  Training 

1  Man 

1050 

10-13613 

Fort  Greene  Remiedial  Reading  and  Math 

13  Bklyn 

840 

10-16615 

Motivational  Reading  Program 

16  Bklyn 

180 

10-24603 

Elementary  Science  Project  for  Education  and  Culturally 
Disadvantaged  Children  in  P,  S,  19,  P,  S,  143 

24  Queens 

637 

10-32608 

School  -  Community  Program  P.  42 

32  Man 

145 

Cll 

GUIDANCE 


APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 


Function  No, 

Title 

Bo|oygh 

Dis  trict 

No.  of 
Pupils 

10-17605 

Conmunity  Child  Guidance  Program 

17 

Bklyn 

500 

10-17604 

Evening  Guidance  and  Counseling  Services 

17 

Bklyn 

335 

10-08606 

Mental  Health  Project 

8 

Bronx 

2110 

10-08607 

JHS  123X  -  Guidance  Project 

8 

Bronx 

500 

10-12625 

Intensive  Counseling  Unit  -  P.S,  61,  J,H,S,  98 

12 

Bronx 

30 

10-13621 

Community  Child  Guidance  Program 

13 

Bronx 

200 

10-06603 

High  comfs  at  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

6 

Man 

1000 

10-05610 

Career  Guidance  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students 

5 

Man 

300 

10-06611 

PUS  +  1  -  Vocational  Guidance  Program  for  Young  People 

6 

Man 

80 

10-07628 

Community  Center  Guidance  Program 

7 

Bronx 

2400 

10-14613 

School  Community  Centers 

14 

Bklyn 

193 

10-12615 

Students  on  Suspense 

12 

Bronx 

36 

10-14603 

SCORE  -  School  Community  Operated  Rehabilitation  Effort 

14 

Bklyn 

100 

10-30604 

Education  and  Career  Guidance 

30 

Rich 

•  1300 

10-15616 

Family-Centered  Cultural  and  Educational  Acclamation 
for  Spanish-Speaking  Children 

15 

Bklyn 

30 

10-16619 

Youth  Leadership  Training  Program 

16 

Bklyn 

45 

10-16618 

A  District  School  for  Young  Children  W/Learning 
Difficulties 

16 

Bklyn 

100 

10-16610 

Group  Guidance  Seminars 

16 

Bklyn 

360 

10-16611 

Operation  Target 

16 

Bklyn 

60 

10-23616 

Evening  Clinic  and  Guidance  Center  204  Q 

23 

Queens 

758 

10-16617 

Training  and  Guidance  for  kParents  and  Children 

16 

Bklyn 

45 

10-23607 

Evening  Guidance  Center  at  P,  S,  111  for  the  Children 
in  the  Target  Area 

23 

Queens 

100 

10-10608 

Career  Guidance  for JHS  Girls 

10 

Bronx 

90 

10-13608 

College  and  Careers  Consultants 

13 

Bklyn 

240 

10-14615 

Academic  Guidance  I,  S,  49 

14 

Bklyn 

300 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

APPENDIX  C 
(cont’d) 


Function  No. 

Title 

Borpgh 

District 

No.  of 
Pupils 

10-03607 

Modified  After-School  Study  Center  and  District 
Administration 

3  Man 

525 

10-03605 

Pilot  School  in  the  Home 

3  Man 

— 

10-06607 

Library  Resources  Center 

6  Man 

10-07620 

Community  Newspaper 

7  Bronx 

34,304 

10-07609 

Community  Relations  Orientation  Seminar  for  Staff  and 
Community  Services 

7  Bronx 

32,000 

10-07606 

A  Berestes-Engleman  Type  of  Kindergarten  Class 

7  Bronx 

15 

10-07610 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

7  Bronx 

— 

10-07616 

The  Narcotic  Education  Project 

7  Bronx 

200 

10-07619 

Toy  Lending  Library 

7  Bronx 

3,344 

10-07632 

After  School  Study  Center  for  P.  S.  140 

7  Bronx 

240 

10-08622 

Evaluation  of  Title  I  Program  in  District  8 

8  Bronx 

— 

10-08620 

Educational  Motivation  Through  Beauty  Culture  for  High 
School  Dropouts 

8  Bronx 

16 

10-08619 

High  School  Dropouts  Rediscovery 

8  Bronx 

100 

10-09610 

Saturation  of  Instructional  Materials  for  Children  in 
Poverty  Area  Schools 

9  Bronx 

19,188 

10-09608 

Word  Power  League 

9  Bronx 

180 

10-09616 

Pre-Kindergarten  Program  in  Claremont  Morrisania  Area 

9  Bronx 

60 

10-10610 

Civil  Service  Vocational  Training  Program  for  Dis¬ 
advantaged  Potential  High  School  Dropouts 

10  Bronx 

60 

10-10609 

Annual  Care  and  Vocational  Training  Program  for  Dis¬ 
advantaged  Potential  High  School  Dropouts 

10  Bronx 

20 

10-12609 

Film  Making,  JHS  133 

12  Bronx 

25 

10-12621 

Creative  Materials  Teachers  Fund 

12  Bronx 

— 

10-12627 

Education  Motivation  Through  Beauty  Culture  for  High 
School  Dropouts 

12  Bronx 

16 

10-13606 

Operation  Trenchant  Effort  at  P.  S.  265 

13  Bronx 

325 
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EXPERPENTAL 

APPENDIX  C 
(cont’d) 


Function  No. 

Title 

District 

No.  of 
Pupils 

10-14607 

Early  Childhood  Family  and  Central  Intervention  Services 
for  Attendance  Improvement  -  Meaningful  Education 

14 

Bklyn 

969 

10"14605 

School  Settlement  House  Study  Cult 

14 

Bklyn 

170 

10-08614 

Teen-Age  Head  Start 

8 

Bronx 

54 

10-15613 

Multi-Pronged  Attack  on  Problems  on  Integrated  Urban 
Education 

15 

Bronx 

450 

10-08613 

Word  Power  League 

8 

Bronx 

120 

10-15605 

Science  Program  P,  S.  39 

15 

Bklyn 

200 

10-15615 

Early  Identification  for  Md  to  Learning  and  Absentee 
Problems 

15 

Bklyn 

364 

10-16620 

Theatrical  Workshop 

16 

Bklyn 

100 

10-17603 

Experimental  Paraprofessionals 

17 

Bklyn 

500 

10-17609 

Training  Center  for  Teens 

17 

Bklyn 

130 

10-19605 

Improving  First  Time  Attendance  Services 

19 

Bklyn 

— 

10-19609 

Supplementary  Reading  Clinic  Services 

19 

Bklyn 

1,087 

10-23620 

Youth  Confidence  and  Leadership  Project 

23 

Queens 

6 
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COM>nJNITY  INDIGENOUS 


Function 

10-07630 

10-32603 

10-23610 

10-23614 

10-12616 

10-09615 

10-12611 

10-08617 

10-02612 

10-08615 

10-01605 

10-02602 

10-12623 

10-12618 

10-12624 

10-07602 

10-14610 

10-19612 

10-19611 

10-23611 

10-23608 

10-23612 

10-24605 

10-16613 

10-23613 


No. 


APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 


Title 


Paraprofessional  Training  Grades  2  and  1 
The  Use  of  Paraprofessionals  in  the  Classroom 
Family  Assistant  for  P*  S.  4,  Queens 
Public  School  III  -  Paraprofessionals 
Women's  Talent  Corps 
Classroom  Education  Corps,  JHS 
Operation  Aprender  -  Uphill 
Women's  Talent  Corps  Project 

To  Train  Auxiliary  Personnel  in  Cooperation  with 
Women's  Talent  Corps 

Operation  Aprender 

School  Community  Program 

School-Home  Liaison  Program  to  Prevent  Potential  Drop-Outs 
Classroom  Educational  Corps  J.H.S,  136  and  Morris  H,  S, 
Project  CAP  (Children  and  Parents) 

"Teacher  Moms"  -  P.  S.  134 

School  Parents  Centers-United  Neighborhood  Houses  Inc, 
School  Home  Liaison 
Third  Grade  Educational  Assistants 
Auxiliary  Teacher  Aide 
Public  School  76  Proposal 

District  Training  Program  for  Paraprofessionals 

Supervision  of  Children  in  Queensbridge  Houses  liho  Are 
Being  Bussed  to  School  and  Administration 

Recruitment  for  and  Help  With  After  School  Study  Centers 
Program  Through  Duration  of  Program 

School  Bus  Aides  for  Mandated  Bussing 

Proposal  for  Improving  Education  Through  Community  Involve¬ 
ment  By  Training  Paraprofessionals  as  Teacher  Assistants 


Bogoygh 

District 

7  Bronx 


No,  of 
Pupils 


32 

Man 

1000 

23 

Queens 

156 

23 

Queens 

376 

12 

Bronx 

900 

9Bronx 

1593 

12 

Bronx 

900 

8 

Bronx 

— 

2 

Man 

— 

8 

Bronx 

480 

1 

Man 

7580 

2 

Man 

600 

12 

Bronx 

930 

12 

Bronx 

3840 

12 

Bronx 

180 

7 

Brorjc 

250 

14 

Bklyn 

200 

19 

Bklyn 

3210 

19 

Bklyn 

1800 

23 

Queens 

400 

23 

Queens 

2724 

23 

Queens 

1000 

24 

Queens 

— 

16 

Bklyn 

1000 

23 

Queens 

520 
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Function  No. 

APPENDIX  C 
(con*  t) 

Title 

District 

No.  oi 
Pupils 

10-13619 

Bedford-Stuyvasant  Homework  Program 

13  Bklyn 

225 

10-13610 

Homework  Helper  Program 

13  Bklyn 

50 

10-13617 

Fort  Greene  Homework  Study 

13  Bklyn 

280 

10-10603 

Homework  Helper  Program 

10  Bronx 

50 

10-02613 

Homework  Helper  at  J.  -  99  -  M 

2  Man 

1307 

10-02608 

Individual  Study  and  Homework  Help  Program 

2  Man 

545 

10-09604 

Homework  Helper  Program 

9  Bronx 

55 

10-07621 

Operation  Catch  -  Up 

7  Bronx 

60 

10-07614 

Project  L.  I.  On-  (Learning  in  our  Neighborhood) 

7  Bronx 

40 

10-08621 

Teen-age  Homework  and  Study  Project 

8Bronx 

60 

10-07622 

Operation  Up  -  Grade 

7  Bronx 

160 

1^07604 

_Homework  Helper  Program 

7  Bronx 

715 

10-01606 

Homework  Helper  Program 

1  Man 

500 

10-14617 

Homework  Helper  Program 

14  Bklyn 

180 

10-15607 

Tutorial  Program,  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  History 
and  Culture 

15  Bklyn 

180 

10-15612 

Homework  Helper  Program 

15  Bklyn 

90 

10-16609 

Extension  of  Homework  Study  Program 

16  Bklyn 

225 

10-19604 

Homework  Coach  Programs 

19  Bklyn 

940 

10-32602 

Homework  Helper  Program 

32  Man 

50 

10-32605 

Homework  Helper  Program  P.  42 

32  Man 

32 

10-17607 

Student  Help  Center  -  Elementary 

17  Bklyn 

1444 

10-17608 

Student  Help  Center  -  Secondary  Schools 

17  Bklyn 

718 

10-21606 

Homework  Helper  Program 

21  Bklyn 

280 

10-32604 

Homework  Helper  Program 

32  Man 

195 
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Function  No. 

(con*  t) 

Title 

BojMgh 

District 

No. 

Pup: 

10-06610 

Project  Scholastic 

6 

Man 

60 

10-06604 

After  School  Study  Center  for  Elementary  School 

6 

Man 

5420 

10-06605 

After  School  Study  Center  for  Jr.  High  Schools 

6 

Man 

1065 

10-07629 

After  School  Study  Center  for  P.  5.,  P.  48,  P.  124, 

I.  S.  38,  I.  S.  155 

7 

Bronx 

1200 

10-13624 

School  Community  Committee  Program  for  P.  S.  133 

13 

Bklyn 

165 

10-08618 

After  School  Reading,  Math  and  directed  Physical 
Activities 

8 

Bronx 

135 

10-12626 

After  School  Extension  Program 

12 

Bronx 

1435 

10-13615 

After  School  Study  and  Enrichment 

13 

Bklyn 

108 

10-09606 

After  School  Institute  at  Wm.  Howard  Taft,  High  School 

9 

Bronx 

420 

10-09605 

Speech  Improvement  Program  for  P.  S.  63  X  Children 

9 

Bronx 

40 

10-07631 

PONY  -  Printers  Organization  of  Neighborhood  Youths 

7 

Bronx 

75 

10-10601 

After  School  Study  Center  Elementary 

10 

Bronx 

400 

10-02609 

After  School  Study  Center 

2 

Man 

800 

10-07608 

Mathematics  Center 

7 

Bronx 

1900 

10-07625 

After  School  Algebra  Study  Center 

7 

Bronx 

60 

10-07626 

f 

Community  Center  Study  Center  Pr'ogram 

7 

Bronx 

2400 

10-13612 

English  for  Non-English  Speaking  Children 

13 

Bklyn 

120 

10-13609 

Principal  and  Parents  of  J.  H.  S.  258 

13 

Bklyn 

500 

10-05608 

After  School  Study  and  Cultural  Development  Program 

5 

Man 

4995 

10-08611 

After  School  Study  Centers  Elementary  Schools 

8 

Bronx 

995 

10-08612 

After  School  Study  Center  J.  H.  S. 

8 

Bronx 

525 

10-09611 

After  School  Institutes  in  Title  I,  J.  H.  S. 

9 

Bronx 

730 

10-09609 

After  School  Institute  in  Title  I,  Elementary  Schools 

9 

Bronx 

1325 

10-13614 

Home-School  Association  After  School  Study  Center 

13 

Bklyn 

90 

10-14608 

After  School  Study  Center 

14 

Bklyn 

9615 

10-14612 

I.  S.  49-K  After  School  Library  and  Homework  Center 

14 

Bklyn 

60 
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Function  No, 

(con’ t) 

Title 

District 

No.  of 
Pupils 

10-14614 

Williamsburg  After  School  Study  Center 

14 

Bklyn 

70 

10-14616 

After  School  Remediation  and  Cultural  Program  P,  S.  16 

14 

Bklyn 

360 

10-10602 

After  School  Study  Center  J,  H,  S. 

10 

Bronx 

550 

10-33604 

Ocean  Hill-BroTOSville  Library  Aid  Training  Program 

33 

Bkl3m 

8438 

10-31602 

After  School  Study  Center  for  Children  in  I.  S,  201 
Complex  Feeder  School 

31 

Man 

1420 

10-15603 

After  School  and  Evening  Study  Programs 

15 

Bklyn 

3553 

10-15617 

After  School  Study  Center  (Tutorial) 

15 

Bklyn 

50 

10-15618 

Operation  "Go  Ahead" 

15 

Bklyn 

160 

10-15607 

15 

Bklyn 

— 

10-16607 

After  School  Learning  Center 

16 

Bklyn 

4360 

10-16614 

Career  Orientation  and  College  Prep.  Program 

16 

Bklyn 

200 

10-17610 

Remedial  Educational  Therapy  Diagnosis 

17 

Bklyn 

100 

10-19610 

After  School  Learning  Center 

19 

Bklyn 

1200 

10-19606 

Late  Day  Guidance  Centers 

19 

Bklyn 

959 

10-19607 

Student  Work  -  Study  Program 

19 

Bklyn 

200 

10-19601 

Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language 

19 

Bklyn 

300 

10-20605 

Early  Identification  and  Aid  to  \li  Inerable  School 
Children 

20 

Bklyn 

100 

10-04609 

After  School  Study  Centers  in  Elementary  Schools 

4 

Man 

9560 

10-04610 

After  School  Study  Center  in  J.  H.  and  Intermediate 
Schools 

4 

Man 

4735 

10-13611 

Youth  Development  through  Personal  Incentives 

13 

Bklyn 

420 

10-17606 

Community  After  School  Program 

17 

Bklyn 

600 

10-18602 

The  Brownsville  Community  School  After  School  Project 

18 

Bklyn 

1320 

10-18603 

Wingate  Community  Center  After  School  Study  Center 

18 

Bklyn 

500 

10-21604 

Understanding 

21 

Bklyn 

6388 
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Function  No. 

APPENDIX  C 
(cont'd) 

Title 

District 

No. 

Pup 

10-21605 

Oceanfront  After  School  Instructional  Services  (OAIS) 

21  Bklyn 

1040 

10-30601 

Extended  School  Day 

30  Bklyn 

4000 

10-20604 

After  School  Tutorial  Program 

20  Bklyn 

420 

10-23617 

After  School  Study  Center  in  Hunter's  Point 

23  Queens 

395 

10-23604 

After  School  Study  Center 

23  Queens 

100 

10-23619 

After  School  Remedial  Service  Queensbridge 

23  Queens 

300 

10-23615 

After  School  Study  Center  -  P.  S.  92 

23  Queens 

376 

10-24606 

Corona  -  East  Elmhurst  After  School  Study  Center 

24  Queens 

150 

10-27604 

Remediation  Program 

27  Queens 

947 

10-27603 

Remedial  Program 

27  Queens 

3584 

10-28602 

After  School  Study  Center 

28  Queens 

1755 

10-28606 

Guidance  Non-Western  Culture 

28  Queens 

5542 

10-29602 

Ebctra  Curricular  Enrichment  Center 

29  Queens 

280 

10-29603 

Proposal  for  Classes  for  Pupils  for  District  29  who 
have  been  Suspended  from  School 

29  Queens 

50 

10-32607 

After  School  Study  Center  P.  2,  P,  126,  J.  65 

32  Man 

1200 

10-32606 

After  School  Classes  P.  S.  1 

32  Man 

184 
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APPENDIX  C 
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Function  No. 

Title 

Borough 

DilB^ict 

No. 

Pup: 

10-13622 

Ft.  Greene  Enrichment  Program 

13  Bklyn 

300 

10-13604 

Art  and  Music  Trip  Curriculum  for  Non-Public  Schools 

13  Bklyn 

3727 

10-12620 

Stimulus  Travel  -  P.  S.  67 

12  Bronx 

330 

10-12610 

Cirriculum  Enrichment  -  Trip 

12  Bronx 

500 

10-12613 

Trip  -  J.  H.  S.  44  X 

12  Bronx 

1250 

10-09603 

Extension  of  Recreational  Program  in  Poverty  Areas 

9  Bronx 

— 

10-09613 

Physical  Fitness  Program  at  P.  S.  132  and  J.  H.  S.  22 

9  Bronx 

4119 

10-09614 

Afro-American  Orientation  Workshop 

9  Bronx 

305 

10-08609 

Soundview-Clason  Point  Performing  Arts  Workshop 

8  Bronx 

120 

10-08608 

Performing  Arts  Workshop  -  J.  123  X 

8  Bronx 

60 

10-07612 

Trip  Program 

7  Bronx 

11429 

10-07607 

Mott  Haven  Music  -  Dram.  i  i'Toject 

7  Bronx 

300 

10-07611 

Indoor  Winter  Sports 

7  Bronx 

435 

10-07613 

South  Bronx  Community  Action  Theatre 

7  Bronx 

137 

10-06612 

"Turn  -  On*  -  Art  Workshop  for  Students 

6  Man 

400 

10-05604 

Enriching  Experiences  through  Bus  Trip 

5  Man 

366 

10-04606 

Junior  Explorers 

4  Man 

500 

10-04605 

Field  Trip  on  Saturday 

4  Man 

400 

10-02615 

Washington  D.  C.  Trip  for  Leadership  Students 

2  Man 

80 

10-02605 

Saturday  Enrichment  Trips  to  Expand  Cultural  Background 

s  2  Man 

3000 

10-14602 

General  Organization  Cultural  Activities  Eastern 
District  High  School 

14  Bklyn 

— 

10-08616 

Negro  History  Program 

8  Bronx 

180 

10-14604 

Operation  Music  School 

14  Bklyn 

761 

10-15611 

Creative  Persons  Workshops 

15  Bklyn 

50 

10-15614 

Red  Book  Step  Ahead 

15  Bklyn 

90 

10-16604 

Extension  of  Bureau  of  Community  Educational  Services 

16  Bklyn 

8000 

C20 
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APPENDIX  C 
(cont '  d) 


Function  No. 

Title 

Borough 

DiiB^'ict 

No.  of 
Pupils 

10-16612 

Bushwick  Recreational-Educational  Program 

16  Bklyn 

180 

10-16616 

Cultural  Enrichment  Program 

16  Bklyn 

40281 

10-19602 

High  School  Pupils  Activities  Program 

19  Bklyn 

12700 

10-20606 

Wider  Experience  and  Cultural  Enrichment 

20  Bkljm 

660 

10-28607 

The  Performing  Arts  Workshop  of  Queens 

28  Queens 

— 

10-29605 

Supplementary  Evening  Enricliment  Centers 

29  Queens 

960 

10-30606 

Extended  Day  Program-Music  Enrichment  Evaluation 

30  Queens 

75 

10-33606 

Cultural  Satellite  Program 

33  Bklyn 

540 

10-31601 

After  School  Performing  Arts  Program  and  Administrative 
Budget 

31  Man 

120 

10-03602 

Spanish  and  Negro  Cultural  Heritage 

3  Man 

2777 

10-15606 

Wider  Experience  and  Cultural  Enrichment 

15  Bklyn 

2560 

APPENDIX  D 


Types  of  Projects  by 
District  and  by  Degree  of  Harmony 


Good 


District 

Af  ter 

Readjng 

Language 

Teacher 

Special  Help 

Community 

Homework 

School 

Training 

Indigenous 

Helper 

3  M 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4  M 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10  Bx 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

13  Bx 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

19  Bk 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

20  Bk 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21  Bk 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27  Q 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29  Q 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  21 

14 

6 

4 

2 

6 

Per  District 

Good 


District 

Parent  Experimental  Enrichment  In  School 

Involvement 

Guidance 

Library 

Aides 

3  M 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10  Bx 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4  M 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

13  Bx 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

19  Bk 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20  Bk 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21  Bk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27  Q 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29  Q 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

11 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

Per  District 
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APPENDIX  D 
(cont ' d) 


Fair 


District 

After 

School 

Re|^jng  Teacher  Special  Help  Community  Homework 

Language  Training  Indigenous  Helper 

2  M 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5  M 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6  M 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12  Bx 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

15  Bk 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

16  Bk 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

23  Q 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28  Q 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30  St.  Is. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32  M 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

24  Q 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

Per  District 

22 

19 

12 

7 

16 

8 

Fair 

District 

Parent  Experimental  Enrichment  In  School 

Involvement 

Guidance 

Library 

Aides 

2  M 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5  M 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6  M 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

12  Bx 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

15  Bk 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

16  Bk 

2 

1 

3 

0 

5 

2 

23  Q 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

28  Q 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30  St.  Is. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

32  M 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24  Q 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

19 

9 

15 

2 

14 

8 

Per  District 
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APPENDIX  D 
(cont ' d) 


Poor 


District 

After 

School 

Language 

Teacher 

Training 

Special  Help 

Community 

Indigenous 

Homework 

Helper 

1  M 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7  Bx 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8  Bx 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

17  Bk 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18  Bk 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9  Bx 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14  Bk 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

31  M 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poor 

District 

Parent  Experimental  Enrichment  In  School 

Involvement 

Guidance 

Library 

Aides 

L  M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7  Bx 

2 

7 

4 

0 

1 

1 

8  Bx 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

0 

17  Bk 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

18  Bk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9  Bx 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14  Bk 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

31  M 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

8 

18 

13 

1 

8 

2 

Per  District 
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Good  Harmony 
District  _ 

Interview  with  Title  I  coordinator 


1.  The  discussions  on  the  projects  were  initiated  by  the  District  Superinten¬ 
dent  . 

a)  The  first  communication  within  the  community  was  a  personal  contract 

between  the  Superintendent  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  of  the 
Community  Council. 

b)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Community  Council,  the  District  School  Board 

members,  The  Parents,  and  the  U.F.T.,  the  guidelines  of  the  project 
were  explained  and  agencies  were  encouraged  to  discuss  and  submit 
their  ideas. 

c)  The  decisions  as  to  who  would  be  involved  in  the  discussions  about 

the  projects  was  made  by  the  Principals,  the  Non-public  School 
Heads,  the  Representatives  of  the  various  Community  Agencies,  the 
U.F.T.,  and  the  Parents  and  Teachers. 

d)  In  a  meeting  of  the  interested  parties  the  decisions  about  the  projects 

were  made  orally.  Tentative  proposals  were  presented  to  the  following 
agencies : 

Member  of  the  Community  Corporation  Education  Committees. 

Members  of  the  Parents  Council. 

Members  of  the  Local  School  Board. 

Members  of  Non-Public  Schools. 

Heads  of  Title  I  Projects  Sub-Committees. 

Six  programs  were  submitted. 

e)  Committees  were  formed  and  the  proposals  were  discussed  and  decided 

on  orally. 

f)  The  District  Superintendent  was  Educational  leader.  She  was  mostly 

represented  at  the  meetings  by  Title  I  coordinator.  At  that  point 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  community  viewed  the  role  of  the 
District  Superintendent. 

g)  The  projects  were  finally  decided  upon  through  discussion.  The 

community  was  asked  by  phone  and  by  mail  (in  English  and  Spanish) 
to  comment,  however,  none  did.  A  committee  was  formed  to  represent 
the  thought  of  the  community.  The  Educational  Committee  was  asked 
to  meet  and  some  new  faces  appeared.  They  discussed  the  desire 
that  there  should  be  more  community  people  involved  in  the  program. 
There  was  a  new  set  of  proposals  by  the  review  committee  which 
conflicted  with  the  existing  proposals.  The  two  sets  were  compared, 

some  were  found  to  be  similar  to  the  other  and  by  mutual  agreement 
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the  final  decisions  were  made. 

The  Title  I  coordinator  emphasized  that  a  great  hindrance  and  source 
of  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  exists  two  sets  of 
guidelines  as  regards  the  program. 


2.  The  S.T.A.R.  (Supplementary  Teaching  Assistance  in  Reading)  program  was 
instituted  to  help  improve  reading  skills  of  selected  first  grade  pupils 
who  show  evidence  of  future  reading  retardation,  and  to  involve  Parents 
in  the  education  of  their  children  during  after  school  hours.  The  goals 
of  the  Home-work  Helper  Program  is  basically  to  provide  models  for  educa¬ 
tionally  deprived  children  thereby  increasing  their  aspirations  for  school 
success.  To  expose  them  to  tutorical  experinece  while  they  are  still 
young  enough  to  choose  teaching  as  a  career,  to  economically  assist  pupils 
from  low  income  areas  and  to  promote  intergration  through  pupil-tutor  assign¬ 
ments  and  activities.  The  S.H.I.F.To  program  (Supplementary  Help  in 
Fundamental  Training)  gives  intensive  help  to  pupils  who  need  instruction 
in  learning  English  as  a  second  language  and  gives  intensive  help  to  pupils 
who  need  remedial  instruction  to  achieve  promotional  requirements  in 
reading  and  mathematics  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  levels.  The  School- 
Community  Program  is  designed  to  assist  the  schools  in  more  effectively 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  Community  to  be  served  by  increasing 
their  professional  awareness  and  understanding  of  Parents'  goals  and  aspi¬ 
rations  and  to  provide  space  within  the  schools  to  engage  Parents  and  local 
residents  in  a  program  of  meaning-ful  activities  aimed  at  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  the  community  about  educational  programs,  resources  and 
policies . 

a)  In  the  S.H.I.F.T.  program  there  have  been  problems  in  trying  to 

recruit  staff  personnel  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  program 
is  carried  out  only  one  and  one/half  hours  a  day  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  people  to  work  for  such  short  periods.  In  some  schools  there 
is  a  lack  of  proper  space.  The  Title  I  coordinator  feels  also  that 
another  big  factor  in  problems  which  have  arisen  is  due  to  the  short 
amount  of  time  allowed  to  prepare  the  programs  and  get  them  running. 

b)  Some  classes  in  the  program  have  been  redistributed  according  to 

where  they  are  most  effective  and  needed.  S.T.A.R.  originally  had 
a  three  week  orientation  period  which  was  changed  to  two  weeks 
because  many  of  the  people  involved  had  had  previous  experience. 

There  was  a  delay  in  staffing  for  the  reasons  given  above.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  the  S.H.I.F.T.  program  as  regards  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  staff.  A  three  family  assistant  was  appointed  and 
two  coordinators. 

c)  There  has  been  an  effort  to  provide  for  greater  group  participation 

by  calling  together  meetings  of  people  according  to  their  mutual 
interest  in  the  different  committees .  One  committee  of  55  people 
composed  mostly  of  community  people  participated  in  an  open  meet¬ 
ing  to  suggest  proposals  in  terms  of  needs  for  the  summer  projects. 
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Copies  of  the  budget  and  proposals  were  distributed.  The  groups 
which  have  been  most  cooperative  are  the  for  Progress  and  Action 
group.  There  are  no  groups  or  organizations  which  are  dissatisfied. 
The  complaints  come  mostly  from  particular  individuals. 


3.  The  projects  are  being  evaluated  by  personal  observations,  by  comments 
from  the  people  involved ,  open  discussion  with  the  community,  through 
C.U.E.  and  by  questionnaires  by  the  Board  of  Education .  The  success 
of  the  projects  are  being  judged  by  how  much  progress  has  been  made. 

4.  If  one  could  start  over  again.  The  Title  I  coordinator  feels  it  would  be 
well  to  provide  for  more  direct  community  involvement  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas. 
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Good  Harmony- 
District  _ 

Interview  with  Chairman  of  Education  Community  of  _  Community  Council 


1.  The  discussions  were  initiated  simutaneously  by  the  C.D.A.  and  the  Board 
of  Education. 

a)  The  first  communication  within  the  community  was  an  in-person  contact. 

b)  The  Community  Council  was  expanded  to  include  all  the  agencies  which 

had  interest  in  educational  problems.  All  agencies  were  written  and 
asked  to  submit  ideas. 

c)  Prior  to  the  decisions  about  the  projects,  the  C.C.  and  the  school 

officials  decided  who  would  be  included  in  the  discussions. 

d)  Thirty  three  projects  were  submitted  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 

C.C.  by  varicrus  agencies.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Education  Committee 
recieved  a  list  invluding  the  goals  of  the  projects,  the  number  of 
children  involved,  the  personnel  and  the  budget.  The  projects  were 
evaluated,  accepted  or  rejected. 

f)  The  District  Superintendent  was  represented  at  the  discussions,  by 

The  Title  I  coordinator.  The  response  from  the  community  was  negative. 

g)  All  projects  were  finally  decided  on  by  the  community.  ^The  Board  of 

Education  did  not  in  the  beginning  get  any  cooperation  from  the  com¬ 
munity  and  consequently  came  to  the  Education  Committee.  The  pro¬ 
posals  from  the  board  were  top  heavy  as  far  as  salaries  for  the  per¬ 
sonnel  were  concerned.  Therefore  there  was  less  money  for  the 
children  and  for  the  para-professionals. 

After  the  community  and  the  board  could  not  agree  on  the  proposals, 
the  board  made  changes  submitting  two  new  sets  of  proposals.  They 
included  more  para-professionals  but  not  enough  to  please  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  co-ordinators' 
salaries  should  come  out  of  the  Title  I  funds. 

The  community  wanted  the  right  to  screen  teachers  before  hiring.  This 
was  denied;  the  board  explained  it  was  against  their  guidelines.  It 
was  also  requested  by  the  community  that  the  para-professional 
salaries  be  increased  -  that  also  denied. 

There  was  a  great  conflict  in  guidelines  as  there  existed  two  sets, 
C.D.A.  and  Board  of  Education. 


Note:  the  Board  in  this  interview  refers  to  The  District  Superinten¬ 

dent's  Office. 
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As  agreement  could  be  reached  so  the  matter  was  sent  to  the  State 
Education  Department  in  order  to  decide  between  the  C.D.A.  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  proposals  from  the  Board  of  Education.  The  matter 
was  resolved  the  end  of  February  and  was  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  resulted  in  a  joint  decision;  the  community  to 
hire  para-professionals  and  the  board  to  hire  professionals.  They 
were  to  jointly  screen  teachers  before  hiring. 

2.  The  projects  are  developed  help  the  low  reading  and  comprehension  level 
of  the  pupils  through  remedial  reading;  to  help  solve  teen-age  problems 
and  children  in  the  lower  grades  through  the  Homework  Helper  project,  a 
two-fold  program.  The  projects  aid  mostly  public  school  children,  how¬ 
ever,  10%  parochial  school  children  are  to  be  helped. 

a)  The  community  involvement  program  is  geared  to  interest  parents  in 
the  discussions;  however,  there  have  been  complaints  that  there  is 
no  place  to  meet.  One  school  has  a  private  room  but  in  the  others 
it  has  been  a  necessity  to  try  to  improvise  space.  In  some  instances 
nothing  more  than  a  public  corridor  could  be  provided. 

Some  members  of  the  expanded  Education  Committee  would  like  to  have 
the  right  to  vote.  The  C.C.  is  developing  its  own  guidelines  in 
this  respect,  limiting  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  to 
two  from  any  particular  group. 


3.  There  have  been  no  changes  made  in  the  projects.  They  did  not  begin 
however  until  March. 

c)  There  has  come  about  a  mutual  agreement  by  the  District  Superintendent, 

the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  and  the  community  to  co-operate. 
This  resulted  in  a  series  of  public  hearing  where  an  advisary  panel 
was  set  up  consisting  of  55  members.  The  members  were  chosen  from 
agencies  most  active.  The  Advisory  Panel  reviews  proposals  and 
presents  them  to  the  public  at  hearings.  The  proposals  are  revised 
and  decided  upon  by  this  group.  This  structure  will  be  continued 
to  decide  on  issues  in  the  fall. 

The  Parent  Association,  the  Puerto  Rican  Council,  and  the  Association 
have  been  most  cooperative.  Strong  opposition  has  come  from  the 

_ .  The  Education  Chairman  feels  that  this  is 

mainly  due  to  personal  matters  and  should  not  have  allowed  to  enter 
the  picture.  The  Executive  President  has  been  most  vocal  in  his 
criticism  and  the  Education  Chairman  feels  that  his  hostility  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Board  of  Education  more 
than  it  is  based  on  valid  criticism. 


4.  A  special  sub-committee  of  the  Education  Committee  will  evaluate  the 

projects  and  the  Board  of  Education  will  evaluate  them.  Questionnaires 
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will  be  filled  out,  the  projects  will  be  monitored.  They  will  be  judged 
according  to  whether  the  physical  set  up  is  conducive  to  learning;  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  staff  will  be  considered,  the  subject  material  used  and  the 
response  of  the  children.  The  attendance  will  be  checked  and  in  general 
it  will  be  decided  whether  or  not  the  goals,  are  being  achieved. 


5.  If  it  were  possible  to  start  over  again.  The  Education  Chairman  would 
like  to  begin  at  the  level  reached  after  the  arbitration  hearings.  She 
feels  that  there  should  be  no  pitting  of  groups  against  each  other  as 
the  children  suffer  an  injustice  by  a  power  play  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  community.  She  thinks  the  Education  Committee  should 
involve  itself  more  in  inovations  and  devising  new  ideas  in  the  area  of 
meeting  problems.  She  also  thinks  it  would  serve  well  for  all  parties 
involved  to  know  the  Roberts  rules  of  order. 
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Poor  Harmony 
District  X 

Interview  with  District  Superintendent 


1.  Discussions  were  initiated  by  District  Superintendent. 

First  communication  was  the  announcement  of  a  meeting  for  the  community 
to  discuss  the  projects. 

All  local  groups  as  well  as  the  Authorized  C.P.C.  (Community  Progress 
Corporation)  were  invited  to  the  meeting. 

They  were  informed  of  "the  amount  of  money  available  and  of  the  purpose 
as  stated  in  law".  The  District  Superintendent  stressed  that  the  purpose 
was  the  education  and  Enrichment  of  the  Children.  Rather  than  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  Experiments  or  the  provision  of  jobs  for  the  community. 

He  stressed  that  anybody  could  submit  plans.  .  .  that  they  could  even 

submit  the  germ  of  a  plan  which  his  office  would  help  them  to  write  up 
or  the  C.P.C.  would  help  them  in  writing  it. 

Over  75  proposals  were  submitted  by  a  wide  range  of  people  including 
the  three  C.P.C.  representatives,  the  District  Superintendent's  office 
(for  the  mandated  programs),  the  staff  of  one  of  the  schools  and  luch 
as  health  center  groups. 

There  were  29  projects  selected  by  consultation  with  the  C.P.C.  who  had 
to  "sign  them  off"  before  they  could  be  submitted.  The  procedure  was 
the  following: 

Structure :  The  District  Superintendent  divided  the  funds  among  three 

C.P.C.  areas  according  to  a  population  ratio,  taking 
only  the  salary  of  the  Title  I  co-ordiator  off  the  top. 
Any  area  wide  projects  were  pro-rated  among  the  three 
areas . 

Decisions :  Were  made  by  meeting  of  District  Superintendent,  Title 

I  co-ordinator  and  the  representatives  of  the  C.P.C. 
from  whose  area  the  particular  program  was  submitted 
changes  were  made  where  advisable  Some  of  the  offices 
plans  altered  because  of  specially  good  community  plans. 

Disagreements :  Were  resolved  on  operative  level  i.e.  Both  parties  signed 
the  proposal.  All  disagreements  were  not  resolved  in  the 
sense  of  a  change  of  view  point. 


Areas : 


The  screening  of  the  professional  help  was  sought  by  the 

C.P.C. 
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Attitude :  District  Superintendent  felt  it  was  difficult  at  times 

to  make  clear  to  the  C.P.C.  that  his  office  was  to 
"Administer"  the  program,  not  "sub-let"  it  to  them. 

He  was  under  the  clear  mandate  of  the  Superintent  that 
he  was  responsible  for  these  projects  and  was  to  in¬ 
sure  their  professional  quality  therefore  he  had  a 
veto  over  these  discussions  that  was  generally  "non- 
verbalized" . 

2.  The  particular  programs  were  chosen  which  seemed  best  suited  to  fill  the 
needs  of: 

a.  Correcting  retardation  in  Reading  and  Arithmetic. 

b.  Personal  enrichment  e.g.  Negro  History,  Arts,  Culture. 

c.  Parent  involvement  in  the  program. 

Problems  developing  have  generally  being  minor  except  one  project  for 
High  School  Drop-outs  that  was  to  use  storefront  facilities  rather  than 
a  school.  The  C.P.C.  had  problems  because  of  lack  of  experience  with 
such  facilities. 

No  substantial  changes  have  been  made. 

Community  involvement  continues  in  the: 

a.  Planning  of  summer  projects.  Planning  of  next  year's  projects. 

b.  Emplo3mient  of  para-professionals. 

District  Superintendent  has  established  a  norm  of  reasonable  ratio  for 
hiring  of  para-professionals  -  one  professional  to  one  para-professional. 


3.  Evaluation  -  5%  of  funds  to  University  to  evaluate. 


4.  Do  it  over  -  Mainly  a  wider  advertising  of  the  initial  meeting  to  get 
programs  from  a  wider  segment  of  the  people. 


Other  Related  Information 


District  Superintendent  indicated  that: 

-  the  process  of  selecting  programs  for  the  summer  has  become  easier 

because  they  no  longer  require  the  signature  of  the  local  C.P.C. 

-  but  of  the  Central  Board. 

-  the  involvement  of  parents  is  going  well  in  general.  The  tension 

here  is  the  attitude  by  some  that  the  para-professional  is  a  "Spy" 
for  the  C.P.C.  who  hires  them. 
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Poor  Harmony 
District  X 

Interview  with  Chairman  of  Education  Council  of  C.P.C. 

1.  The  discussions  on  the  projects  were  initiated  by  the  education  committee 
of  the  Community  Council.  They  had  meetings  to  prepare  some  proposals. 
Later  the  District  Superintendent  called  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  groups. 

The  meeting  called  by  the  Superintendent  was  not  an  open  meeting,  it  was 
for  the  heads  of  the  community  groups.  The  Superintendent  did  send  out 
much  information  to  various  groups  with  details  and  guidelines  and  offered 
to  help  in  the  drafting  of  proposals. 

There  was  awareness  in  the  community,  but  there  was  not  as  much  partici¬ 
pation  as  in  District  _  for  example. 

Over  400  {>rojects  were  submitted. 

Community  did  submit  many  but  the  attitude  was  mixed. 

Many  were  enthusiastic  and  worked  hard  on  this. 

Many  now  are  aware  of  the  futility  of  these  empty  gestures  and 
do  not  even  bother  to  submit. 

Teachers  and  principals  also  submitted  proposals; 

These  had  no  imagination,  some  had  all  the  money  directed  out¬ 
side  the  community. 
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Evaluation  was  done  by  the  local  council's  board  of  12  members.  Then 
these  persons  met  with  the  Superintendent,  his  aide,  and  some  principals. 
At  this  second  phase  the  final  decisions  were  made. 

The  Superintendent  called  and  controlled  the  meetings. 

We  viewed  his  role  as; 

Condescending 

Making  us  uncomfortable 

Laughing  at  us:  that  is  he  knew  this  was  all  a  game  to  make  the 
people  think  they  are  getting  something ...  nothing  would  really 
happen . 

Final  decision  was  made  by  the  committee  of  the  community  and  the 
Superintendent . 

There  were  changes  made  AFTER  this  agreement  was  made. 

Some  of  the  proposals  came  back  in  a  form  that  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
original . 

There  are  many  unresolved  disagreements  regarding: 

Personnel 
Rate  of  pay 
Procedures 
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An  example  is  the  Project,  which  he  rejected. 

The  project  involved: 

Community  training  of  the  teacher  aides 

A  governing  board ... (District  Superintendent  allowed  an  advisory 
board) 

Choice  of  personnel  based  on  ability.  (District  Superintendent 
demanded  a  high  school  diploma). 


2.  The  needs  that  we  designed  the  programs  to  meet  are  especially  the  reading 
problem;  we  have  the  worst  scores  in  the  state.  We  tried  to  provide  more 
individual  aid  to  the  student.  Secondly,  we  try  to  show  the  student 
authority  figures  that  he  can  identify  with,  by  giving  more  contact  roles 
to  neighborhood  persons.  We  stress  programs  that  take  place  DURING  SCHOOL 
HOURS.  What  they  cannot  learn  during  school  they  will  not  learn  after 
school  with  the  same  problems. 

Problems  in  this  regard  are  the  teachers.  They  want  after  school  programs 
so  they  get  the  extra  money.  They  have  often  not  co-operated  with  the 
community  aides  in  the  school  program. 

No  changes  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  when  the  Superintendent 
changed  the  proposals. 

Community  involvement  is  assured  in  so  far  as  we  will  demand  it. 

Evaluation  is  not  planned  by  us.  District  Superintendent  has  arranged 
for  University  to  do  one.  This  has  already  begun  and  the  man  came  here 
to  see  us.  He  spoke  to  my  assistant  and  told  her  that  the  reason  the 
children  did  not  learn  in  this  area  was  that  THEY  DID  NOT  HAVE  THE  ABILITY. 
I  shall  complain  about  this  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  could  start  over  we  would  certainly  do  things  differently.  We  would 
not  go  to  all  that  trouble... we  would  let  them  do  it  their  way  because 
they  will  do  it  anyway. 

The  overriding  feeling  on  these  projects  of  the  person  interviewed  is 
that  DECENTRALIZATION  IS  NOT  DECENTRALIZATION  UNTIL  THE  COMMUNITY  HAS 
THE  CONTROL  OVER  FINANCES  AND  PERSONNEL. 
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CHAPTER  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROJECT 


The  Educational  Facility  for  Pregnant  School-Age  Girls 
in  District  12  was  established  to  provide  continuing  education 
for  students  who  are  suspended  from  regular  school  programs 
(as  required  by  the  Board  of  Education)  as  soon  as  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  certified  by  a  doctor.  As  indicated  in  the  Board  of 
Education  Project  Summary,  this  project  was  to  be  funded  under 
Title  I  from  September  I967  through  August  I968.  The  primary 
objective  of  the  program  was  to  improve  the  "holding  power” 
of  the  schools  by  assisting  pregnant  girls  of  school  age  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  or  return  to  regular 
school  programs  after  delivery.  Specific  aims  were  to 
improve  reading  performance  and  office  skills,  and  to  increase 
knowledge  of  home  care,  baby  care,  and  personal  hygiene.  The 
project  was  also  concerned  with  strengthening  the  pregnant 
student’s  motivation  to  continue  her  education  after  delivery. 

The  program  of  the  Facility  was  intended  for  students  up 
to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  about  to  graduate  from  high  school, 
who  were  recommended  for  admission  by  school  guidance  counselors, 
administrative  personnel,  or  the  staff  of  the  Neighborhood 
Maternity  Center  of  Lincoln  Hospital  in  whose  building  the 
Facility  was  located.  Pregnant  girls  referred  from  nonpublic 
schools  were  also  eligible  for  service.  The  location  of  the 
Facility  in  the  Neighborhood  Maternity  Center  was  expected  to 
facilitate  the  coordination  of  its  program  with  the  health 
and  counseling  services  of  the  Center.  The  Facility  was  to  be 
responsible  to  the  school  Superintendent  of  District  12. 

It  was  expected  that  the  target  popiilation  would  be  drawn 
from  the  school  district  and  the  area  served  by  Lincoln  Hospi¬ 
tal.  The  number  of  students  to  be  served  by  the  project  from 
its  inception  in  September  I967  through  the  summer  of  I968  was 
estimated  at  100,  90  of  whom  were  expected  to  come  from  the 
public  schools  and  ten  from  nonpublic  schools.  It  was  expec¬ 
ted  that  the  population  of  the  Facility  would  have  considerable 
turnover  since  the  students'  admission  and  discharge  would 
vary  with  the  stage  of  pregnancy  and  time  of  delivery. 

The  program  was  to  consider  the  individual  needs  and 
achievement  levels  of  the  students  and  to  provide  the  courses 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  plan  called  for  three  teachers  to  teach  English,  mathema¬ 
tics,  natural  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences,  one  to  teach 
a  business  education  course,  and  one  for  home  economics.  Other 
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staff  to  be  assigned  included  a  project  coordinator,  a  guidsince 
counselor,  a  school  secretary,  and  five  paraprofessionals  working 
as  teacher  aides. 

To  provide  business  training,  a  room  accommodating  fifteen 
to  eighteen  students  was  to  be  equipped  with  typewriters,  adding 
machines,  transcription  equipment,  a  keypunch,  and  a  Xerox 
copier.  To  provide  instruction  in  child  care  and  homemaking, 
a  kitchen  unit  was  to  be  installed  in  another  room  allotted  to 
the  Facility.  Other  Title  I  funds  were  to  be  used  for  supplies, 
textbooks,  educational  materials,  and  transportation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  EVALUATION  DESIGN 


A.  The  Overall  Design.  An  evaluation  design  was  deve¬ 
loped  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  project  was  able  to 
achieve  its  objectives.  The  design  included  four  related 
approaches  in  terms  of  interviews  and  studies,  plus  observa¬ 
tions  by  the  evaluation  team. 

1.  A  follow-up  study  of  those  students  who  had  been 
discharged  from  the  project  was  undertaken  to 
determine  to  what  extent  they  had  been  able  to 
return  to  regular  schooling  or  were  motivated  to 
do  so.  This  phase  of  the  study  included  both 
interview  and  record  data. 

2.  Observations  of  the  Facility’s  day-to-day  operations 
were  made  for  an  evaluation  of  its  setting  as  well 
as  of  personnel-student  relationships. 

3.  Interviews  with  those  currently  involved  in  the 
project  including  the  students,  their  parents,  and 
staff  members.  This  phase  also  collected  record 
data  on  the  students. 

4.  A  comparative  study  was  made  of  similar  programs 
for  pregnant  schoolgirls  in  other  communities, 
whose  experience  might  be  useful  in  assessing  the 
performance  of  the  District  12  Facility. 

B.  Instruments.  The  interview  schedules,  as  well  as  all 
other  instruments  in  the  study,  were  developed  by  the  evaluation 
director  and  the  study  consultant,  since  no  existing  instru¬ 
ments  known  to  them  were  appropriate  for  this  evaluation. 
Interviews  with  both  the  discharged  students  and  those  currently 
in  attendance  covered  the  same  basic  questions:  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  their  prior  school  experience,  school  reaction  to 
their  pregnancies,  their  experiences  at  the  Facility,  the 
services  received  at  the  Maternity  Center,  and  their  plans  for 
the  care  of  their  babies  and  for  continuation  in  school.  At 
the  end  of  the  interview,  each  student  was  asked  what  she 
thought  was  the  single  most  important  thing  the  research  team 
should  tell  the  Board  of  Education  about  girls  who  get  preg¬ 
nant  while  they  are  in  school. 
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A  preliminary  version  of  the  instrument  was  used  in  the 
first  two  interviews.  The  response  to  this  form  of  the 
interview  guide  was  discussed  in  a  training  session  with  the 
interviewer  by  the  evaluation  director  and  the  consultant. 
Revisions  were  made  in  the  light  of  this  experience.  The 
limited  time  of  the  study  precluded  any  further  pretesting. 

C.  Interviewers .  Two  interviewers  were  employed  who 
conducted  the  required  interviews  over  a  two-month  period 
from  mid-May  to  mid-July.  Both  had  had  prior  experience  in 
working  with  adolescents  and  in  research  interviewing.  One 
spoke  Spanish,  which  was  helpful  in  interviewing  Puerto 
Rican  students  and  parents.  Both  interviewers  were  given 
an  orientation  period  to  familiarize  themselves  v/ith  the 
setting  and  to  become  known  to  the  students.  Both  had 
training  sessions  with  the  evaluation  director  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  interviev;  guide.  The  guide  permitted  them  to 
check  the  responses  given  in  the  course  of  the  interview, 

to  reduce  errors  in  recall,  and  to  simplify  the  coding  proce¬ 
dure.  Each  interviev;  v;as  also  checked  for  errors  and  discre¬ 
pancies  by  the  evaluation  director,  before  coding.  Interview¬ 
ing  space  was  provided  by  the  Maternity  Center  on  the  floor  above 
the  school,  which  assured  the  respondents  of  privacy. 

D.  Data  Collection;  the  Follow-up  Study.  This  phase  of 
the  evaluation  centered  on  those  students  v;ho  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Facility  before  March  I968.  This  cut-off 
date  was  used  to  aJ.lov;  at  least  a  three -month  time  interval 
between  the  discharge  and  the  study  assessment.  Nineteen 
girls  met  this  qualification.  Reports  were  requested  from 
the  schools  for  all  but  two  of  these  students.  These  two 
girls  came  from  out-of-state  schools  and  it  v;as  assumed  that 
they  were  concealing  their  pregnancies  from  school  authorities. 
The  report  form  (see  Appendix  B)  asked  for  information  on 
attendance,  school  progress,  likelihood  of  graduation,  and 
social  adjustment.  Fifteen  of  seventeen  reports  requested 
were  received. 

All  of  the  discharged  girls  who  were  acessible  (1?) 
were  contacted  by  letter  and  asked  to  come  to  the  Facility  for 
an  interview.  Ten  of  the  17  agreed  to  do  so. 

E.  Data  Collection:  Interviews  with  Current  Students. 
Twenty-four  of  the  59  students  registered  with  the  Facility 
as  of  March  15,  I968  were  interviewed.  These  girls  were  ran¬ 
domly  selected,  but  some  of  those  whose  names  were  drawn  had 
left  the  Facility  before  they  could  be  interviewed. 
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The  sample  reached  40  per  cent  of  the  student  population,  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  study  goal.  None  of  the  students  refused  to 
be  interviewed. 

F.  Data  Collection;  Staff  Interviews.  The  evaluation 
director  interviewed  the  five  teachers,  the  school  nurse,  the 
social  worker,  and  the  psychologist.  (See  Appendix  B,  Interview 
Guide  D. )  Three  of  the  teaching  aides  were  interviewed  using 
the  same  guide.  A  total  of  l4  staff  members  were  interviewed. 

In  addition,  there  was  considerable  informal  contact  with 
the  project  coordinator  and  the  guidajice  counselor. 

G.  Data  Collection;  Becords.  Data  from  school  records  on 
attendance  and  student  performance  in  reading,  business,  home 
care,  and  baby  care  courses  were  collected  and  recorded.  (See 
Appendix  B,  Record  Form  A.)  School  records  for  students  dis¬ 
charged  before  March  were  not  available  because  they  were  no 
longer  at  the  Facility. 

H.  Data  Collection;  Parent  Interviews.  A  letter  was 
sent  to  the  parents  of  the  girls  currently  registered  requesting 
an  indication  of  willingness  to  come  to  the  Facility  for  an 
interview.  There  was  no  response  to  this  request,  euid  it  was 
recognized  that  most  parents  found  it  burdensome  to  travel  to 
the  Center  for  interviews.  However,  when  the  possibility  of 
home  interviews  was  offered,  five  mothers  responded  and  were 
interviewed.  In  view  of  the  study's  time  limitations,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  representative  sample.  The  parents 
interviewed  were  simply  the  most  accessible. 

I.  Survey  of  Related  Projects.  Relevant  literature  describ¬ 
ing  similar  programs  was  reviewed  by  the  study  consultauit,  and 

a  field  visit  made  to  an  established  program  in  another  urban 
center. 


J.  Data  Analysis.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  girls 
currently  in  attendance,  with  girls  discharged  from  the 
Facility,  with  present  parents,  ajid  with  Facility  staff  members. 
Responses  obtained  in  the  interviews  and  from  the  records 
were  hand  tabulated,  using  the  precoded  categories  in  the 
schedules.  The  most  significant  of  these  are  reported  and 
discussed  in  the  text.  Frequencies  are  given  wherever  the 
sample  involved  is  below  50.  In  all  other  instances,  percen¬ 
tages  are  used.  All  other  data  are  summarized  in  the  text. 
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K.  Limitations  of  the  Study.  The  small  size  of  the  target 
population  as  well  as  the  time  limitations  of  the  study  precluded 
rigorous  pretesting  of  the  instruments  and  a  further  check  on 
the  findings.  However,  information  from  the  interviews  was 
checked,  wherever  possible,  against  the  school  record,  and  found 
to  be  compatible.  The  study  was  also  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  school-record  data  on  discharged  students. 

There  is  obviously  an  element  of  self-selection  in  the 
sample  of  discharged  girls  and  the  parents  that  may  have  made 
the  general  response  more  favorable  to  the  Facility  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  students 
currently  attending,  who  constituted  the  largest  group  inter¬ 
viewed,  were  selected  at  random  and  their  response  can  be 
considered  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  student  population 
they  represented. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FINDINCtS 


A.  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  FACILITY 

1.  The  Setting,  The  Facility  did  not,  as  the  Title  I 
Project  Summary  states,  occupy  the  entire  first  floor  of  the 
Neighborhood  Maternity  Center.  The  school  program  was  housed 
in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Center  and  shared  this 
limited  space  with  a  Mental  Health  Services  Unit  of  Lincoln 
Hospital. 

The  Facility  occupied  five  rooms,  three  of  which  were 
used  as  classrooms.  Two  small  rooms  served  as  offices  for  the 
project  coordinator  and  the  guidance  and  vocational  counselors. 

One  of  the  three  classrooms  was  equipped  with  the  business 
machines  required  for  the  business  education  course,  and  could 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  This  room,  which  was  supposed 
to  accommodate  fifteen  students,  in  fact  had  only  enough  space 
for  seven.  Another  classroom  was  partitioned  into  two  rooms, 
accommodating  seven  students  each,  and  was  used  for  all  instruc¬ 
tion  other  than  business  education  or  home  economics. 

The  home  economics  room,  only  partially  equipped,  also  had 
to  serve  as  a  lunchroom  and  study  area  and  was  used  for  group 
meetings  and  remedial  instruction.  According  to  the  home 
economics  teacher,  it  was  too  small  to  be  fully  equipped  for 
the  comprehensive  child  care  course  originally  projected. 

The  absence  of  a  real  lunchroom  meant  that  only  cold  meals 
could  be  served.  Both  the  home  economics  teacher  and  the 
nurses  stressed  the  fact  that  such  meals  are  nutritionally 
inadequate  for  pregnant  girls. 

The  lack  of  space  led  to  a  paradoxical  situation  in  which 
the  irregular  attendance  of  many  students,  a  recognized  problem 
for  the  staff,  became  a  "blessing  in  disguise"  because  it  relieved 
the  overcrowding  sufficiently  to  allow  the  program  to  operate. 

The  site  of  the  Facility  did  have  the  advantage  sought  in 
the  projection  of  the  program,  of  providing  ready  access  to 
medical  care  and  counseling  services  to  the  students,  and  per¬ 
mitting  close  integration  of  those  services  with  the  educational 
program. 
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A  new  available  location  in  a  building  adjacent  to  another 
hospital,  located  about  ten  blocks  from  the  present  site,  was 
found  at  the  initiative  of  the  project  coordinator.  This  would 
provide  the  space  necessary  for  the  program.  The  new  location 
is  still  awaiting  approval. 

2.  The  Staff.  The  project  coordinator  secured  and  retained 
a  qualified  professional  staff.  The  five  teachers  averaged  eleven 
years  of  experience.  Four  of  them  had  been  involved  in  special 
educational  programs  for  minority  groups,  including  teaching 
experiences  with  underachievers,  disturbed  children,  underprivi¬ 
leged  adolescents,  ajn,d  adults.  All  but  one  planned  to  continue 
with  the  program. 

A  school  nurse  was  assigned  part  time  from  the  Morrisania 
School  District  of  the  Department  of  Health  to  maintain  the 
students’  school  health  records,  to  follow  up  on  immunizations 
and  on  past  medical  problems,  and  to  help  them  individually, 
as  needed,  to  care  for  their  babies.  A  registered  nurse,  lent 
by  Jacobi  Hospital,  was  added  to  the  staff  to  provide  a  course 
on  the  physical  and  psychological  concomitants  of  pregnancy  and 
childbirth. 

Recruitment  of  teaching  aides  was  more  difficult  since 
these  were  new  positions  for  which  qualifications  and  channels 
for  hiring  were  not  clearly  established.  Eventually,  five 
college  students  were  hired  to  provide  tutoring.  Four  of  these 
students  were  men,  including  three  blacks  and  one  Puerto  Rican. 

3.  Admission  Practices.  The  project  coordinator  received 
no  limitations  in  the  general  guidelines  in  regard  to  admission. 
She  decided  to  accept  any  student  referred  who  could  benefit 
from  the  program,  as  long  as  space  was  available;  instead  of 
establishing  a  priori  criteria  of  admission  that  might  have 
resulted  in  unwarranted  exclusions.  Students  were  encouraged 
to  attend  classes  at  the  Facility  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  could  continue.  As  of  the  time  of  the  study,  all 
the  girls  accepted  had  been  able  to  accommodate  to  the  Facility's 
program,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

Five  of  the  girls  referred  were  seriously  disturbed  and 
required  placement  away  from  home.  Three  were  rejected  for 
medical  reasons  and  were  referred  for  home  instruction. 

Although  the  Title  I  project  summary  specified  an  age  limit 
up  to  17,  twenty-four  girls  who  were  past  this  age  were  admitted 
because  they  were  approaching  completion  of  high  school.  Four¬ 
teen  of  these  were  in  the  twelfth  grade,  and  all  but  two  of  them 
were  able  to  graduate  as  a  result  of  their  attendance  at  the 
Facility. 
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Five  girls,  pregnant  for  the  second  time,  were  admitted  because 
of  their  interest  in  continuing  their  education.  Since  their  school 
careers  had  already  been  interrupted  by  the  first  pregnancy,  they 
were  more  behind  than  most.  One  dropped  out  again,  but  two  of  the 
remaining  four  returned  to  regular  school  programs  and  two  others 
entered  special  manpower  training  programs  with  the  help  of  the 
Facility. 

4.  Size  of  Population  Served.  From  its  inception  to 
March  15,  190^?  the  Facility  admitted  eighty-nine  girls,  only 
one  of  whom  was  referred  from  a  nonpublic  school.  Fline  of 
these  girls  were  excluded  from  the  analysis  for  lack  of  data 
about  them.  They  had  either  attended  for  less  than  a  month, 
or  came  from  outside  the  state,  or  were  discharged  for  medical 
reasons.  Twenty-one  new  students  were  admitted  in  July  for  the 
summer  session  wich  brought  the  total  served  to  110,  or  ten 
more  than  had  been  projected  in  the  original  proposal. 

The  total  would  have  been  reached  earlier  if  space  per¬ 
mitted.  From  February/-  I96B,  the  Facility  had  a  waiting  list  of 
50  to  60  girls.  Of  these,  only  ten  were  admitted  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  v/ere  discharged  in  February.  The  students 
on  the  waiting  list  had  all  been  suspended  from  school,  or  were 
about  to  be,  because  their  pregnancies  had  been  confirmed  medi¬ 
cally.  The  list  v;as  long  despite  the  fact  that  the  guidance 
counselor  had  deliberately  refrained  from  publicizing  the 
Facility,  in  order  not  to  strain  its  limited  accommodations. 

5.  Curriculum.  As  expected,  the  educational  levels  of 
the  students  encompassed  the  entire  high  school  curriculum,  a 
situation  which  made  heav;^'-  demands  for  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  teaching  staff.  The  English  teacher  taught  the  seventh 
through  twelfth  grades  to  students  who  were,  for  the  most  part, 
reading  below  grade  level.  The  mathematics  and  science  teacher 
taught  general  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  general  science, 
biology,  and  chemistry.  The  social  science  teacher  taught 
civics,  world  geography,  world  history,  American  history,  and 
economics.  The  business  education  teacher  taught  the  entire 
sequence  including  Pitman  and  Eregg  stenography  and  clerical 
practices.  The  home  economics  teacher  taught  the  entire 
sequence  in  her  area  and  v;ent  outside  her  field  to  tutor  some 
girls  who  needed  Spanish.  Other  than  this,  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  was  not  provided. 

The  business  course  gave  the  students  training  in  the  use 
of  manual  and  electric  typewriters,  calculators,  a  duplicating 
machine  and  copier,  and  transcription  equipment.  They  also 
were  trained  in  filing,  answering  the  telephone,  general  cleri¬ 
cal  procedures,  and  shorthand,  when  indicated.  The  teaching 
emphasis  was  not  on  typing  speed,  but  on  achieving  familiarity 
with  office  machines  in  current  use^  and  accuracy  and  proficiency 
in  clerical  v/ork. 

The  lack  space  for  equipment  meant  that  many  aspects 
of  child  care  and  home  management  were  taught  on  an  abstract 
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level  and  could  not  be  demonstrated.  Practical  instruction  had 
to  be  confined  to  clothing  construction  and  the  preparation  of 
food . 


Despite  such  handicaps,  several  special  events  were  arranged 
by  staff  and  students.  An  exhibit  of  infant  clothing,  made  by 
many  of  the  girls  for  their  babies,  and  a  fashion  show  were  among 
the  highlights  of  the  graduation  exercises  in  June.  The  students 
also  participated  in  the  preparation  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  dinners,  of  picnic  food  for  their  "Baby  Day"  outing  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  and  in  the  baking  of  cakes  and  cookies 
for  a  cake  sale  which  netted  $80.  This  sum  was  contributed  to 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

Instruction  in  English  and  social  studies  was  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  neighborhood  branches  of  the  public  library.  The 
project  coordinator  arranged  to  have  weekly  two-hour  sessions 
at  the  library  to  develop  skill  in  its  use.  It  was  also  used 
for  remedial  work  with  individual  students.  This  arrangement 
compensated  somewhat  for  the  lack  of  library  materials  at  the 
Facility,  an  additional  problem  created  by  the  lack  of  space. 

The  course  taught  by  the  nurse  explained  conception, 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  the  postpartum  phase,  infant  and  child 
care,  and  family  planning.  The  nurse  found  that  pregnant 
students  frequently  lacked  basic  knowledge,  were  misinformed, 
or  had  distorted  ideas  about  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

Trips  to  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment  centers 
were  arranged.  Known  artists  and  commentators,  including  Ossie 
Davis,  the  actor,  and  Alma  Johns,  the  radio  commentator,  met 
with  the  girls  at  the  Facility.  Representatives  of  industry 
came  to  ahvise  them  about  career  opportunities.  The  girls  also 
participated  in  District  12's  "Take  a  Giant  Step"  program 
concerned  with  fostering  individual  and  community  self-help. 

Generally,  the  project  coordinator  encountered  no  problems 
in  securing  supplies,  textbooks,  and  other  educational  materials. 
All  equipment  problems  stemmed  from  lack  of  space.  Laboratory 
materials  that  were  needed  for  the  natural  science  course  and 
that  might  have  been  secured  could  not  be  requisitioned  for  lack 
of  storage  space. 

6.  Health  and  Counseling  Services.  The  students  were  given 
prenatal  and  postnatal  medical  care  in  the  Neighborhood  Maternity 
Center.  The  location  allowed  them  to  go  directly  to  school  from 
clinic  appointments,  and  provided  immediate  medical  attention 
when  necessary. 
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Lincoln  Hospital  also  assigned  a  full-time  social  worker  to 
the  Facility.  She  helped  the  girls  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  to  which  they  were  entitled.  She  also  contacted  56  of 
the  59  putative  fathers  and  helped  most  of  them  make  a  formal 
acknowledgement  of  paternity,  a  factor  which  might  be  psycho¬ 
logically  and  practically  supportive  to  the  girls.  These 
contacts  also  led  some  of  the  fathers  to  look  for  help  in 
continuing  their  oin  education  and  in  finding  employment. 

7.  Discharge  Practices.  Initially,  it  was  assumed  that 
students  would  return  to  regular  school  programs  after  delivery. 
Experience  showed  that  the  timing  of  their  discharge  created 
problems.  Peturning  to  school  after  a  prolonged  absence  is 
difficult  for  any  student,  but  especially  so  for  girls  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  care  of  a  baby  and  suffering  from  feelings  of 
being  "different." 

The  project  coordinator  decided  to  time  the  transfer  to 
regular  school  at  the  point  when  it  would  be  supportive  for  the 
student.  For  this  reason,  students  were  not  referred  back  to 
regular  schools  after  March  15,  1968.  Instead,  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  complete  the  school  year  at  the  Facility.  As  a 
result,  no  new  admissions  were  possible  after  mid-March.  This 
decision  also  meant  that  there  was  an  unexpectedly  large  number 
of  postpartum  students  during  the  period  of  the  evaluation. 

This  practice  also  apparently  resulted  in  a  longer  period  of 
attendance,  on  the  average,  than  would  have  been  the  case  other¬ 
wise.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  79  students  who  remained 
at  the  Facility  for  more  than  a  month  attended  for  five 
months  or  longer. 

B.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TARGET  POPULATION 

1.  Age .  The  median  age  at  admission  was  l6  years.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  80  girls  for  whom  data  were  available  were 
between  15  and  17  years  old.  The  next  largest  group  were  between 
17  and  l8,  while  relatively  few  students  were  under  15  (Table  l). 
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TABLE  1 

AGE  OF  STUDENTS  AT  ADMISSION 
(N  =  8o) 


Age 

Per  Cent 

13/14 

5.0 

15 

32.5 

l6 

32.5 

17 

27.5 

l8  and  over 

2.5 

Total 

100.0 

2.  Stage  of  Pregnancy  at  Admission.  One  girl  had  already 
delivered  when  she  was  admitted  to  the  Facility.  One-third  of 
all  the  students  did  not  reach  the  Facility  until  the  last  tri¬ 
mester.  Half  were  in  their  second  trimester  (fourth  to  sixth 
month)  at  admission.  Only  15  students  reached  the  Facility 
early  enough  in  their  pregnancies  to  remain  for  the  maximum 
period  possible  (Table  2).  Part  of  this  delay  was  attributed 
to  the  waiting  period  between  the  certification  of  pregnancy 
and  admission  to  the  Facility. 


TABLE  2 

STAGE  OF  PREGNANCY  AT  ADMISSION 
(N  =  79) 


Trimester 

Per  Cent 

First 

19.0 

Second 

49.0 

Third 

32.0 

Total 

100.0 
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3.  Grade  Level  at  Admission.  This  information  (Table  3) 
was  available  for  80  of  the  89  students  included  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation.  Of  the  17  girls  who  came  from  junior  high  school,  ten 
were  in  the  ninth  grade.  Of  the  senior  high  school  girls, 
the  largest  number  was  in  the  tenth  grade,  the  smallest  in 
the  tv/elfth. 


TABLE  3 

GRADE  LEVEL  AT  ADMISSION 
(N  -  89) 


Grade 

Per  Cent 

7/8 

9.0 

Ci 

11.0 

10 

30.0 

11 

24.5 

12 

15.5 

Information  not 
available 

10.0 

Total 

100.0 

Despite  the  admission  policy,  which  permitted  students 
close  to  graduation  to  enter  the  program  even  though  they  were 
over  the  proposed  age  limit,  the  largest  number  of  girls  were 
in  the  tenth  grade.  Since  the  sample  is  relatively  small,  the 
distribution  may  be  the  result  of  chance,  but  it  may  also 
indicate  that  tenth-grade  girls  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
need  and  use  the  program.  Perhaps  older  girls  are  more  likely 
to  marry  and  leave  school  entirely.  This  sample  and  its 
distribution  indicate  that  the  students  who  use  the  program 
typically  need  two  full  years  to  complete  their  education. 
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4.  Reading  Level  of  Students  at  Admission,  'heading  scores 
at  admission  were  available  only  for  the  55  students  registered 
at  the  Facility  on  March  15.  As  Table  4  indicates,  the  large 
majority  were  below  grade  level  in  reading.  Since  records  were 
not  complete,  the  degree  of  retardation  had  to  be  estimated  in 
many  cases  on  the  basis  of  age.  Thus,  the  categories  given 
represent  approximations  but  they  indicate  clearly  that  the 
retardation  in  most  instances  was  serious. 


TABLE  4 

READING  LEVEL  AT  ADMISSION 
(N  =  55) 


Reading  Level 

Per  Cent 

Above  grade 

11.0 

At  grade 

7.0 

Less  than  a  year 

below 

11.0 

1-2  years  below 

li^  .5 

Over  2  years,  up 
6  years  below 

to 

50.5 

Total 

100.0 

5.  Sociocultural  Characteristics.  'Uhe  population  served 
by  the  Facility  consists  almost  entirely  of  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  students  whose  families  live  at  or  just  above  the  poverty 
line  and  who  cope  with  the  problems  and  tensions  of  ghetto 
living.  0"'  the  59  girls  registered  with  the  facility  in  March, 
one-third  were  living  in  families  supported  by  public  assistance. 
About  half  were  members  of  single-parent  families.  According  to 
the  social  worker,  about  a  third  lived  in  overcrowed  and  deterio¬ 
rated  housing.  'Fhe  psychologist  estimated  that  about  ten  per  cent 
were  seriously  disturbed  and  needed  therapy. 
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C.  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PROGRAM 

1.  Continuation  in  School.  On  the  basis  of  reports  received 
from  the  schools  and  interviews  with  discharged  students,  the 
study  found  that  12  (of  the  17  on  whom  information  was  available) 
returned  to  regular  school  and  were  in  continuous  attendance  for 
at  least  three  months.  The  others  had  returned  but  had  dropped- 
out  in  less  than  three  months. 

Of  the  12  students  who  continued,  three  graduated  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  and  seven  were  expected  to  graduate  at  the  end 
of  the  1968-69  school  year.  One  of  the  graduates  was  admitted 
to  a  city  college,  and  another  was  chosen  for  the  newly  established 
SEEK  program  designed  to  aid  students  with  college  potential  to 
qualify  for  admission. 

Attendance  records  for  10  of  the  12  were  reported  to  be 
good,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  babies  at  home.  Excessive 
absence  was  noted  for  only  two  girls.  Social  and  personal 
adjustments  of  all  the  girls  were  reported  by  regular  school 
personnel  as  being  good  or  excellent.  Comments  such  as  "very 
pleasant,"  "working  very  well,"  and  "conscientious,  excellent 
citizenship  marks,  interested  in  school,"  were  common.  None 
of  the  girls  were  receiving  einy  special  attention  from  guidance 
counselors . 

Five  of  the  eight  girls  who  were  interviewed  felt  that 
attendance  at  the  Facility  had  helped  them  to  continue  their 
schooling,  principally  by  maintaining  "the  school  routine  habit" 
and  "making  them  feel  better  about  school." 

One  of  the  girls  who  had  dropped  out  after  her  return  was 
interviewed  and  v/as  particularly  interested  in  reporting  her 
experience.  She  had  married  while  attending  the  Facility.  When 
the  marriage  v;as  discovered  at  her  regular  school,  she  was 
told  that  according  to  school  regularions,  she  "belonged  in 
night  school"  and  could  not  continue  with  day-time  attendance. 

Since  she  was  apparently  able  to  attend  during  the  day,  this 
ruling  struck  her  as  unreasonable  and  she  finally  dropped  out 
completely. 

Of  the  59  students  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Facility 
on  March  15,  37  (63  per  cent)  planned  to  return  to  regular 
school  on  discharge  (see  Table  5).  Three  girls  had  secured 
employment  or  enrolled  in  manpower  training  programs  with  the 
assistance  of  the  facility.  If  employment  or  involvement  in 
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vocational  training  is  viewed  as  a  desirable  outcome  along  with 
continuation  in  school,  the  objectives  of  the  project  have  been 
achieved  for  76  per  cent  of  the  pop\ilation  served. 


TABLE  5 

STATUS  AM)  PLANS  OF  STUDENTS  SERVED  AS  OF  MARCH  15,  1968 

(n  =  80) 


Status  and/or  Plans 

Per  Cent 

Continued  in  regular  school 

11.0 

Graduated 

15.0 

At  Facility,  planning  to  return 

46. 0 

Employed/in  vocational  training 

4.0 

At  Facility,  plans  unknown 

2.5 

Discontinued  school  and  not  working 

19.0 

No  information 

2.5 

Total 

100.0 

The  15  students  who  were  classified  as  "discontinued  school 
and  not  working"  had  left  the  Facility  before  the  eval-uation 
began.  This  information  was  supplied  by  either  the  social 
worker  or  the  guidance  counselor  who  made  contact  with  these 
girls.  The  staff's  impression  was  that  most  of  these  students 
were  still  interested  in  school  but  were  unable  to  continue 
because  of  family  pressures  and  the  problems  of  arranging  sub¬ 
stitute  care  for  their  babies  while  they  attended  school. 

None  of  the  girls  who  dropped  out  were  in  the  twelfth 
grade  while  the  largest  number  (six)  who  dropped  out  were  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  grade.  There  may  be  a  relationship  between  the 
student's  grade  level  amd  her  ability  to  continue,  i.e.,  those 
who  axe  closer  to  gradiiation  may  feel  more  optimistic  about 
"making  it"  and  somehow  manage  to  attend. 
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2.  Changes  in  School  Performance.  Of  the  45  students  who 
were  found  to  be  reading  below  their  grade  level  at  admission 
(based  on  available  test  scores  or  teachers'  estimates  of  reading 
level)  15  showed  an  increase  in  their  reading  scores  when 
tested  at  discharge  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  (Table  6). 

Of  these,  four  increased  their  scores  more  than  one  grade.  Two 
achieved  a  one-grade  increase  and  nine  increased  their  scores  by 
a  half  grade.  However,  since  their  degree  of  reading  retardation 
was  marked  to  begin  with  (see  Table  4)  only  two  of  the  15  had 
improved  sufficiently  to  be  reading  at  grade  level  when  tested. 
The  remainder  had  yet  to  reach  grade  level. 


TABLE  6 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  READING  LEVEL 


Degree  of  Improvement _ Number 

Improved  by  more  than  one  grade  4 

Improved  by  one  grade  2 

Improved  by  a  half  grade  9 

Remained  at  same  level_ 30 

Total ^ 


The  fact  that  the  students  attended  this  program  for  an 
average  of  five  months  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Since  their 
reading  handicaps  were  severe  to  begin  with,  it  would  have 
been  unrealistic  to  have  anticipated  perceptible  increases  in 
reading  level  within  this  period  of  time.  It  is  probably 
noteworthy  that  a  third  did  improve.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  13  students  who  were  discharged  were  not  tested  and 
neither  were  the  l6  who  continued  with  the  summer  program. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  test  these,  the  pattern  observed 
might  have  been  different,  since  small  samples  are  subject  to 
sharp  fluctuations. 

Half  the  girls  who  attended  the  program  were  able  to 
maintain  their  grade  level  despite  the  new  pressures  of  their 
pregnancies  (see  Table  7).  Sixteen  per  cent  were  being  helped 
to  make  up  a  grade  by  attending  the  Facility's  summer  session. 
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Some  of  the  students  interviewed  referred  specifically  to  the 
summer  sessions  as  the  feature  of  the  program  that  encouraged 
them  to  continue.  Five  per  cent  were  able  to  improve  their 
grades . 


TABLE  7 

GRADE  LEVEL  OF  STUDENTS  AS  OF  JUNE  I968 
(N  =  80) 


Grade  Level 

Per  Cent 

Promoted 

5.0 

Maintained  grade  level 

U9.0 

Making  up  failure  in 
summer  session 

16.0 

Failed 

5.0 

In  training  programs /working 

4.0 

Dropped  out  of  school 

19.0 

No  information 

2.0 

Total 

100.0 

Since  the  time  period  for  attendance  is  relatively  short, 
maintainance  of  grade  level  was  all  that  might  be  expected.  A 
more  precise  analysis  showing  the  relationship  between  the 
period  of  time  attended  and  changes  in  grade  level  is  needed  but 
requires  a  larger  sample  to  produce  findings  that  are  statisti¬ 
cally  significant. 

3.  Attendance.  As  was  anticipated,  attendance  tended  to 
be  irregular.  Fifteen  of  the  21  girls  who  were  discharged  before 
March  15  had  an  average  absence  of  nine  days  per  month.  For  55 
of  the  59  girls  registered  as  of  March  15,  the  absence  rate 
through  June  averaged  eight  days. 
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The  absence  rate  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  project 
coordinator's  decision  not  to  discharge  a  student  automatically 
if  she  failed  to  return  following  delivery.  Such  students  were 
recorded  as  absent  instead.  This  was  done  in  order  to  avoid 
making  the  student  an  official  "dropout"  while  allowing  time  for 
the  social  worker  and  the  teaching  staff  to  make  an  effort  to 
bring  the  student  back. 

Another  contributing  factor  may  have  been  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  girls  admitted  to  the  Facility  had  ceased 
attending  regular  school  programs  two  to  four  months  earlier 
and  thus  had  lost  the  habit  of  regular  school  attendance. 

Some  were  discouraged  by  the  regular  school's  refusal  to 
permit  them  to  finish  the  semester  by  insisting  on  suspension 
as  soon  as  their  pregnancies  were  certified.  (This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Education.)  The 
project  coordinator  also  noted  that,  in  the  early  phase  of  the 
program,  the  staff  tended  to  assume  that  the  pregnant  student 
would  be  unable  to  meet  normal  attendance  standards .  When 
this  staff  attitude  changed,  and  higher  expectations  were 
indicated  to  the  students,  attendance  improved.  Two  of  the 
girls  interviewed  confirmed  this  observation  by  commenting  that 
the  Facility's  staff  was  not  "strict  enough"  about  "staying 
out"  or  "cutting  classes." 

The  respondents  were  divided  almost  evenly  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  attending  school  while  pregnant.  Sixteen  said  they 
found  going  to  school  the  "same"  as  before  their  pregnancies 
while  l4  found  it  harder.  However,  none  of  the  professional  or 
nonprofessional  teaching  staff  felt  that  the  students'  preg¬ 
nancies  made  any  significant  difference  in  their  attentiveness 
or  ability  to  learn,  though  there  were  occasional  expressions 
of  physical  discomfort.  On  the  contrary,  the  staff  found  these 
students  generally  easier  to  teach  than  most,  more  so  thaji 
they  had  anticipated.  The  fact  that  attendance  was  voluntary 
may  indicate  a  degree  of  motivation  and  desire  to  succeed 
among  those  girls  vrho  attended. 

The  drop  in  attendance  after  delivery  seemed  to  present 
more  serious  problems.  The  social  worker  reported  that  consi¬ 
derable  discouragement  was  expressed  by  the  girls,  in  the  post¬ 
partum  phase,  about  their  ability  to  continue  school  largely 
because  of  problems  in  making  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
their  babies. 
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4.  Student  Attitudes  Toward  School.  The  Title  I  Project 
Proposal  was  concerned  with  changing  the  students '  attitude 
towards  school  and  education  in  a  more  positive  direction.  The 
evidence  of  the  interview  study  suggests  that  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  positive  attitudes  from  the  beginning  and  that  these 
were  reinforced  dirring  their  attendance  at  the  Facility. 

Of  the  33  girls  interviewed,  (representing  both  those  currently 
in  attendance  at  the  Facility  and  those  discharged)  2k  said  that 
they  had  always  liked  school.  Eighteen  thought  most  of  their 
teachers  had  been  good  and  12  thought  that  most  teachers  were 
concerned  about  and  interested  in  their  students.  Only  five 
thought  that  most  teachers  were  indifferent  and  only  one  thought 
that  all  teachers  were  that  way. 

The  students  were  asked  about  their  expectations  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  school.  'Twenty-one  of  the  33  specified  definite  career 
ambitions.  Only  nine  had  no  ambition  other  than  to  finish  high 
school  and  none  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  leave  school  as 
soon  as  possible.  Most  (l9)  thought  that  school  was  preparing 
them  adequately  for  their  goals  but  a  significant  minority  (13) 
thought  the  schools  were  not  preparing  them.  The  latter  attitude 
appeared  to  be  based,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  difference  in 
quality  perceived  by  these  girls  in  the  instruction,  equipment, 
and  approach  of  the  Facility  when  compared  to  their  prior 
experience  in  regular  schools. 

An  indirect  reflection  of  these  students'  attitudes  toward 
the  regular  school  is  seen  in  their  response  to  questions  about 
their  reactions  when  they  discovered  their  pregnancies.  The 
most  common  response,  representing  15  girls,  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  tried  to  conceal  their  pregnancies  as  long  as 
possible  so  as  to  be  able  to  remain  in  school. 

Thirty  of  the  33  girls  interviewed  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  stay  in  school,  rather  than  go  to  work  or  stay  home 
and  take  care  of  the  baby. 

5.  Student  Reactions  to  the  Facility.  When  asked  what  they 
thought  the  school  would  do  when  their  pregnancies  became  known, 

12  students  said  they  thought  they  would  be  expelled  end  20 
thought  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  school.  Being  ex¬ 
pelled  haxi  a  more  terminal  implication  than  being  suspended. 

Only  six  perceived  correctly  that  they  would  be  suspended  and 
might  return  at  some  future  date.  Twenty-one  indicated  that  they 
were  relieved  when  they  learned  that  they  could  continue  at  the 
Facility.  This  difference  between  their  expectations  and  the 
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reality  was  apparently  perceived  as  a  "second  chance,"  As  one 
of  the  girls  expressed  it: 

The  board  should  know  that  it ' s  only  fair 
to  give  girls  like  us  a  second  chance. 

Everybody  should  have  a  second  chance  to 
go  to  school. 

Students  heard  about  the  Facility  through  various  sources 
such  as  the  school  nurse,  teachers,  guidance  counselors  auid 
welfare  investigators,  but  the  largest  number  were  referred 
either  through  a  hospital  social  worker  (nine)  or  heard  about 
it  through  other  girls  (eight).  Only  one  was  under  the 
impression  that  attendance  at  the  Facility  was  obligatory. 
Eighteen  perceived  accurately  that  they  had  a  clear  choice  and 
that  it  was  "up  to  the  girl"  as  to  whether  she  attended  or  not 

Twenty-six  of  the  33  students  interviewed  indicated  that 
they  would  have  stayed  at  home  if  they  had  not  had  the  alterna 
tive  of  attending  the  Facility.  Only  one  would  have  gone  into 
a  maternity  shelter  and  only  six  had  considered  various  other 
alternatives . 

Twenty-two  of  the  33  students  interviewed  thought  they 
were  learning  more  in  the  Facility  than  they  had  at  regular 
school.  Twenty-one  thought  that  the  teachers  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  them  than  regular  school  teachers.  As  one  of 
them  put  it,  "They  go  over  things  so  that  you'll  understand. 
They  really  help  you  to  make  it." 

Seventeen  of  the  33  students  thought  that  classes  with 
students  at  different  levels  of  achievement  did  not  present  a 
problem  since  the  teachers  v/ere  able  to  deal  with  it  but  a 
minority  of  12  did  consider  this  situation  a  problem.  Nine¬ 
teen  girls  thought  they  got  along  better  v/ith  students  in  the 
Facility  than  they  had  in  regular  school  while  11  commented 
that  their  adjustment  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
girls  in  the  Facility  had  the  problem  of  pregnancy  in  common. 

All  but  two  of  the  23  girls  who  were  attending  the  nurse' 
course  at  the  time  they  were  interviewed  indicated  that  they 
found  it  useful  and  several  commented  that  it  helped  them  to 
feel  less  frightened  about  pregnancy.  Tv;enty-five  of  the  33 
girls  interviewed  said  that  attendance  at  the  Facility  helped 
them  to  feel  "less  scared"  about  having  a  baby.  Twenty-seven 
of  the  33  interviewed  said  that  they  were  helped  to  "know  more 
about  it."  Twenty-two  said  that  it  had  helped  them  to  decide 
"what  to  do."  Sixteen  said  it  helped  them  to  feel  somewhat 
less  ashamed. 
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A  large  majority  (28)  of  those  interviewed  cited  the  small 
classes  at  the  Facility  as  a  feature  of  the  program  that  they 
particularly  liked. 

Both  the  professional  and  the  paraprofessional  staff  found 
the  students  generally  motivated  towards  learning.  They  observed 
that  many  of  them  tried  to  make  up  assignments  after  being  out 
for  illness  or  following  their  deliveries,  often  while  still  in 
the  hospital.  Some  of  the  students'  feelings  about  the  program 
were  best  expressed  in  some  of  the  responses  to  the  question 
of  what  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  told  about  students 
who  become  pregnant  while  in  school,  such  as  the  following: 

If  it  (pregnancy)  happens,  don't  give  up  on 
them  and  count  them  out.  If  there  were  more 
schools  like  this  one,  it  would  give  them 
more  ambition,  they  wouldn't  just  stay  home. 

This  school  worked  miracles  for  me. 

Similar  feelings  were  expressed  in  the  statement  written 
by  one  of  the  graduates  for  the  graduation  program: 

Each  one  of  the  students  at  the  Educational 
Center  has  taken  a  Giant  Step.  We  have  all 
made  a  mistake.  Our  Giant  Step  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  us  have  learned  from 
that  mistake.  I  have  seen  and  realized  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  my  life.  I  can  have 
a  future.  The  process  of  having  a  baby 
does  not  stop  me  from  being  all  that  I  can 
be.  Each  one  of  us  has  the  responsibility 
to  become  all  that  she  can  be.  Not  so  much 
for  the  betterment  of  ourselves,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  world. 

6.  Student  Response  to  the  Maternity  Center.  Twenty-one 
of  the  33  girls  interviewed  thought  that  the  Center  was  a  very 
good  location  for  the  Facility.  Nineteen  thought  the  services 
of  the  Center  had  been  especially  helpful  while  five  indicated 
that  the  availability  of  the  Center's  services  had  been  directly 
responsible  for  their  ability  to  attend  the  Facility.  The 
staff  also  felt  that  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  medical 
emergencies  on  the  premises  encouraged  attendance. 
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7.  Student  Plans  for  the  Future.  Twenty-three  of  the 
students  interviewed  indicated  that  they  had  accepted  major 
responsibility  for  caring  for  their  babies.  Only  two  admitted 
to  being  afraid  of  the  responsibility  and  hoped  they  would 
have  help.  Four  expected  that  the  major  responsibility  would 
be  taken  by  others,  usually  their  mothers.  Only  one  had  given 
up  her  baby  for  adoption.  Thirteen  of  the  59  girls  registered 
on  March  15,  were  known  to  have  married  while  two  others  repor¬ 
ted  plans  for  marriage  in  the  interview. 

Nineteen  students  indicated  that  their  mothers  would  or 
did  care  for  their  babies  while  they  attended  school,  and 
four  who  planned  to  work  had  a  similar  understanding  with  their 
mothers.  Six  had  made  arrangements  with  others  for  the  care 
of  their  babies.  Only  one  planned  to  stay  at  home.  None 
planned  on  agency  foster  homes  as  a  means  of  caring  for  their 
babies.  With  the  exception  of  public  assistance,  of  which 
most  girls  had  some  knowledge,  only  about  half  knew  of  various 
other  kinds  of  agency  resources.  It  was  evident  that  most 
students  thought  first  of  their  families  as  a  source  of  help. 
Whether  they  are  impelled  to  use  other  commimity  resources 
wo\ild  have  to  be  determined  at  a  later  stage  of  investigation. 
The  possibility  of  future  inclusion  of  a  child  care  center  as 
part  of  each  Facility  might  be  given  consideration. 

8.  Parental  Attitudes  Toward  School.  Of  the  4l  parents 
to  whom  the  students  made  reference  in  the  course  of  their 
interviews  (31  mothers  and  ten  fathers),  28  were  reported  as 
either  disturbed  or  angry  when  they  realized  their  daughters 
would  have  to  leave  regular  school  and  nearly  all  were  pleased 
to  hear  about  the  Facility.  Only  two  parents  were  reported 

to  be  indifferent.  This  positive  attitude  was  also  seen  in 
the  interview  material  with  five  parents .  One  parent  described 
the  program  as  "heaven  sent"  since  her  daughter,  who  was  on 
the  verge  of  dropping  out  even  before  she  became  pregnant,  was 
now,  as  a  result  of  the  individualized  instruction  she  had 
received,  ready  to  continue  and  more  likely  to  graduate.  Two 
other  mothers  indicated  regret  that  such  a  program  had  not 
been  available  when  they  were  their  daughters'  ages. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A  COMPARATIVE  APPRAISAL  OF  PROGRAMS 


A.  NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS 

A  survey  of  the  relevant  literature  indicated  that  there 
are  now  about  48  projects  throughout  the  country  specifically 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  young  unmarried  mothers 
of  school  age  and  these  programs  coincide  to  a  large  degree 
with  the  needs  and  interests  of  those  with  minority-group 
status.  The  earliest  of  these,  the  Berean  Institute  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  began  functioning  in  1959>  but  the  largest 
number  were  initiated  only  as  recently  as  I966,  when  Title  I 
funds  made  it  possible  to  implement  previously  formulated  plans. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  programs  are  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  urban  Northeast;  New  York  State  has  l4,  not 
including  New  York  City’s  District  12  project.  As  in  the 
District  12  project,  all  began  on  a  modest  scale  and  gave 
service  at  a  rate  which  was  far  below  the  known  prevalence  of 
the  illegitimacy  problem  in  the  community.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  described  accommodated  from  50  to  60  girls  at  one  time 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  served  about  200  girls.  Several 
programs  reported  turning  away  applicants  in  numbers  considerably 
larger  than  those  they  succeeded  in  serving.  Many  communities 
much  smaller  than  New  York  City  began  their  programs  several 
years  earlier  and  now  serve  many  more  students. 

B.  SIMILARITIES  IN  THE  PROGRAMS 

By  comparing  the  reports  and  the  data  obtained  from  the 
evaluation  of  the  District  12  project,  several  patterns  emerge 
which  are  common  to  them  all. 

1.  The  participants  were,  in  fact,  those  for  whom  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  intended.  The  response  of  the  participants  indicated 
both  their  need  for  and  acceptance  of  the  services  offered  by  the 
program.  Anywhere  from  85  to  100  per  cent  of  the  population 
served  are  from  minority  groups  with  variations  in  ethnicity 
corresponding  to  the  geographic  areas  in  which  the  projects  are 
located.  Leaving  the  neighborhood  to  live  in  a  maternity 
shelter  and  placing  the  child  for  adoption  continue  to  be  un¬ 
common  practices,  even  though  such  resources  can  be  explored 
with  the  social  workers  assigned  to  or  affiliated  with  the  program. 
All  target  populations  are  reported  to  be  highly  motivated  and 
aware  of  the  importance  of  education. 
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2.  Related  to  the  first  pattern  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  projects  in  operation  long  enough  to  be  evaluated  seem 
indicators  of  success,  principally  in  terms  of  strong  demand 
for  the  project,  the  high  motivation  of  the  girls  to  parti¬ 
cipate,  low  dropout  rates  in  some  programs,  good  attendance 
records,  and  a  high  rate  of  return  to  school.  As  far  as  can 
be  detemined  from  the  literature,  no  project  to  date  has 
failed,  while  the  oldest  of  them  have  progressed  successfully 
from  the  demonstration  phase  to  permanent  incorporation  into 
an  existing  social  agency  or  public  school  system.  The  long- 
run  effects  are,  of  course,  still  to  be  assessed. 

3.  All  programs  are  interdisciplinary  or  comprehensive  in 
nature.  Regardless  of  the  origins,  the  sponsorship,  or  the 
financing  of  the  program,  none  were  operated  as  the  specialized 
province  of  any  one  agency  or  department  of  government.  As  a 
minimum,  all  the  programs  described  were  staffed  by  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  nurses.  Medical  staff,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  group  therapists,  nutritionists,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  counselors,  and  others  were  available  or  potentially 
available  through  affiliated  agencies.  A  recent  survey  showed 
that  the  median  nxjmber  of  services  given  was  12, by  each  program, 
while  the  median  number  of  disciplines  involved  was  seven. 

U.  Nearly  all  the  programs  described  had  to  extend  their 
services  beyond  the  period  of  pregnancy  itself,  as  was  the  case 
in  District  12.  How  long  after  delivery  a  student  may  remain 
in  the  program  varies  considerably.  Most  programs  provide  for 
their  return  from  two  to  eight  weeks  after  delivery.  The  pro¬ 
gram  then  arranges  for  the  transfer  to  regular  school  either 
at  a  time  suited  to  the  student  or  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

The  inference  is  clear  that  students  cajinot  realistically  be 
expected  to  return  to  school  on  their  own  initiative  after  a 
major  change  in  their  lives  without  some  assistance  and  support 
from  the  school  system. 

C.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  fact  that  a  program  for  unmarried  mothers  required 
the  attention  of  several  disciplines  evidently  led  to  considerable 
administrative  diversity  in  the  operation  of  these  programs.  None 
were  operated  by  single  independent  organizations  or  public  govern¬ 
mental  departments  providing  all  the  needed  services  directly.  Some 


^Howard,  Marion,  Multi -Service  Programs  for  Pregnant 
School  Girls,  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Children's  Bureau,  I968),  p.  3. 
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programs  were  initiated  by  voluntary  agencies  and  then  taken 
over  by  schools.  Some  v/ere  begun  as  cooperative  arrajigements 
between  the  local  department  of  health  and  the  school  system 
ajid  have  remained  that  way.  Others  were  begun  as  and  remained 
largely  the  province  of  voluntary  social  agencies,  giving 
service  with  the  cooperation  of  school  and  health  departments 
or  utilizing  local  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Since  the  development  of  these  programs  is  still  in  a  fluid 
state  in  which  any  of  several  administrative  patterns  may  devel¬ 
op,  the  question  of  which  institution  in  the  community  should 
assume  responsibility  for  them  is  still  an  open  one.  It  is 
too  early  for  any  administrative  pattern  to  be  designated  as 
dominant,  let  alone  preferable,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  city 
or  county  departments  of  education  participate  in  26  programs 
and  finance  l8,  more  than  any  other  type  of  organization. 2 
This  fact  alone  indicates  that  schools  now  play  a  much  stronger 
role  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  than  they  did 
less  than  a  decade  ago,  when  their  involvement  was  almost 
entirely  marginal. 

Where  the  unwed  mother  of  school  age  is  concerned,  the 
case  for  the  school  system’s  responsibility  is  a  strong  one 
when  compared  to  the  alternatives  of  medical  or  social  agency 
control.  Regardless  of  the  quality  of  care  given  by  social 
and  health  agencies,  few  adolescent  girls  have  any  great 
desire  to  be  their  patients  or  clients.  Only  the  school  system 
gives  them  a  role  they  can  identify  with  fully.  Furthermore, 
only  the  school  system  gives  them  a  role  which  occupies  their 
time  legitimately  for  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  No 
prenatal  clinic,  social  agency,  or  psychiatric  setting  can  do 
this,  regardless  of  hov;  important  their  services  may  be  to 
individual  girls  with  individual  problems. 

D.  THE  CRISIS  ORIENTATION 

Of  the  programs  reviewed,  the  majority  concentrate  their 
services  on  the  period  of  pregnancy  rather  than  the  period  of 
new  motherhood  which  follows.  Only  six  agencies  serve  young 
mothers  for  an  extended  period  after  delivery.  The  reasons  for 
the  dominance  of  the  prenatal  service  are  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Pregnancy  in  an  unmarried  girl  is  a  dramatic  event 
which  creates  a  crisis  and  forces  action.  The  community  responds 


^Ibid. ,  p.  2. 
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to  that  crisis  and  plans  its  services  in  those  terras.  The 
weakness  of  this  approach  is  that  the  focus  reraains  on  the 
crisis  and  does  not  raove  beyond  it,  A  paradoxical  situation 
arises  in  which  services  are  concentrated  on  pregnant  girls 
for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  during  which  they  undergo 
a  psysiologically  normal,  if  often  uncomfortable  process,  that 
is  usually  terminated  in  the  birth  of  a  normal  infant.  The 
care  and  rearing  of  that  infant  is  then  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
15  or  l6  year-old  girl,  typically  in  a  family  which  is  already 
disadvantaged.  She  must  then  perform  a  much  more  complex  and 
demanding  task  than  going  through  a  pregnancy.  As  far  as  the 
school  system  is  concerned,  however,  the  problem  has  **disap~ 
peared"  once  the  pregnancy  is  no  longer  visible. 

Looking  at  these  school-centered  programs  with  their 
repeated  references  to  pregnant  girls  (the  term  is  often  part 
of  the  program's  official  title),  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
impression  that,  as  far  as  the  school  system  is  concerned,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  provide  a  stop-gap  service  during  the 
period  when  it  is  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  for  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  attend  regular  schools.  Since  most  of  the  girls 
caught  up  in  this  problem  will  have  anywhere  from  one  to  four 
years  of  schooling  to  complete,  shouldn't  the  system  also  be 
concerned  not  only  with  the  dropout  rate  caused  by  pregnancy, 
but  also  with  the  dropout  rate  caused  by  having  a  baby  at  home? 

In  other  words,  the  real  measure  of  success  in  programs  such 
as  these  may  not  be  so  much  the  return  of  a  student  to  school 
following  the  pregnancy,  but  her  ability  to  complete  high  school 
while  functioning  as  a  mother.  Once  again,  the  idea  of  a  day¬ 
care  center  related  to  each  Facility  seems  to  be  indicated. 

E.  YOUNG  MOTHERS 

Thinking  in  terms  of  "young  mothers"  could  change  the 
focus  from  planning  to  meet  a  crisis  to  planning  for  a  situation 
which  may  require  three  years  for  solution.  This  is  not  an  easy 
change  to  make,  not  only  because  a  longer  program  carries  obvious 
implications  for  increased  costs,  but  because  it  also  involves 
a  radical  change  in  some  of  our  habitual  ways  of  thinking  about 
youth.  For  a  long  time,  the  view  has  been  that  certain  roles 
have  a  normal  succession  and  should  not  be  held  simultaneously, 
i.e.,  marriage  and  parenthood  sho\ild  follow  the  termination  of 
the  student  role,  not  coincide  with  it.  In  the  past,  some  school 
systems  have  justified  the  exclusion  of  pregnant  girls  on  the 
grounds  that  the  latter  had  shown  by  their  behavior  that  they  had 
assumed  adult  responsibility  and  therefore  no  longer  "belonged" 
in  school. 
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After  World  War  II,  institutions  of  higher  learning  came  to 
terns  with  the  fact  that,  for  their  students,  learning,  marriage, 
and  parenthood  coincided.  Public  school  systems,  however,  have 
been  much  more  reluctant  to  face  the  fact  that  for  the  poor,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  those  above  the  poverty  line,  sexual  experience, 
marriage,  and  parenthood  often  occur  before  schooling  is  completed. 
Willingness  to  make  a  temporary  accommodation  to  the  facts  of  ado¬ 
lescent  life  by  providing  special  services  for  pregnant  girls  is 
a  first  "giant  step"  but  it  may  have  to  be  followed  eventually  by 
an  even  larger  one,  a  program  for  young  parents  who  want  to  stay 
in  school. 

As  indicated  in  the  report,  22  per  cent  of  the  girls  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  Facility  in  March  1968  were  already  married.  Among 
the  poor,  the  line  between  the  wed  and  the  unwed  mother,  is  ill- 
defined.  Pregnant  girls  who  manage  to  marry  during  or  after 
their  pregnancies  are  still  confronted  with  the  need  to  complete 
their  schooling,  the  need  to  help  support  their  families,  ajid 
to  cope  with  marital  relationships  which  are  often  unstable. 

The  difference  in  legal  status  does  not  alter  their  problems  as 
far  as  schooling  is  concerned;  wed  or  imwed,  they  have  both  a 
responsibility  for  a  child  and  a  desire  to  have  an  education. 

These  students  are  often  strongly  motivated  to  maintain  both 
social  roles,  but  they  need  help  from  the  school  system  in  doing  so. 

The  discharged  girl  who  asked,  "Why  caji’t  married  people 
go  to  (day)  school?"  had  a  point.  Why,  indeed,  can't  they? 

The  fact  that  they  are  permitted  by  the  school  system  to  attend 
night  school  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer.  This  still  separates 
them  in  a  way  which  seems  to  them  unnecessary  and  discrimina¬ 
tory.  The  fact  that  the  older  generation  has  an  established 
habit  of  thinking  of  learning,  marriage,  and  child  rearing  as 
separate  stages  of  the  life  cycle  is  not  a  good  enough  answer. 
Denying  the  facts  of  life  among  the  poor  does  not  help  anyone. 
Neither  does  insistence  on  the  middle-class  pattern  of  post¬ 
ponement.  What  can  and  needs  to  be  changed  are  the  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  having  children  early. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  extended  program  is  far 
more  compatible  with  teaching  goals  than  a  "stop-gap"  operation. 

As  an  additional  point,  the  evidence  from  this  st\idy  indicates 
that  school  performance  can  improve  even  during  the  limited 
time  that  these  students  are  in  the  program.  Exposure  to  this 
instructional  program  which  averages  five  months  indicates  that 
remedial  and  enriched  programs  would  be  valuable  and  productive 
for  them  on  their  return  to  their  regular  academic  setting. 
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CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  central  conclusion  drawn  from  this  evaluation  is  that 
the  Education  Facility  for  Pregnant  School-Age  Girls  shows 
every  indication  of  approaching  its  goal  of  increasing  the 
"holding  power"  of  the  school  system  for  students  who  would 
otherwise  terminate  their  education  because  of  pregnancy.  Most 
of  the  students  discharged  from  the  program  returned  to  school 
or  graduated  and  those  currently  in  the  program  are  motivated 
to  continue.  The  program  enabled  most  of  them  to  maintain 
their  level  of  school  functioning  and  in  some  instances,  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Facility  has  been  operating 
under  less  than  optimal  conditions. 

The  program  appears  to  have  the  potential  of  doing  even 
more  than  maintaining  its  students’  current  levels  of  function¬ 
ing  but  it  needs  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  richer 
program  in  a  more  adequate  location.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  project  coordinator  and  her  staff  have  worked  with 
spirit  and  imagination  to  make  the  Facility  a  success. 

There  is  little  reason  to  question  the  community  need  for 
or  interest  in  the  services  offered  by  the  Facility.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  need  is  to  assess  the  extent  of  its  potential  effective¬ 
ness.  Conclusions  from  the  present  study  are  necessarily  tenta¬ 
tive  because  of  the  small  niimber  of  students  and  the  limited 
time  available  for  the  evaluation.  Since  most  of  the  girls  in 
the  potential  target  population  need  two  or  more  years  to 
complete  their  education  after  its  interruption  by  pregnancy,  the 
full  impact  of  the  Facility's  "holding  power"  cannot  be  assessed 
until  the  Facility  has  been  in  operation  for  at  least  another 
year  and  has  sei*ved  at  least  200  students. 

The  principal  recommendations  follow: 

1.  The  Facility  shoiald  be  recycled  for  the  current  school 
year.  The  policy  on  location,  to  provide  easy  access  to  medical 
and  heaJ-th  services  by  coordinating  the  program  with  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  health  center,  should  be  continued.  Remedial  reading  and 
vocational  instruction  should  continue  to  be  part  of  the  basic 
program  of  the  Facility,  as  well  as  the  core  high  school  courses 
needed  for  graduation. 
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2.  The  number  of  Facilities  shoxild  be  expanded  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  now  on  waiting  lists  and  all  pregnant  school-age 
girls  who  want  to  continue  their  education.  These  centers 
should  be  small  in  size,  accommodating  50  to  60  girls,  so  that 
smaller  classes  and  individualized  instruction  may  be  provided. 

When  more  centers  are  establised,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  possibility  of  having  different  centers  offer 
different  courses  (general,  academic,  or  business)  so  that  a 
broader  range  of  student  needs  may  be  met. 

The  open  admission  policy  should  be  maintained  at  least 
until  such  time  when  experience  may  indicate  whether  priorities 
should  be  given  to  some  students. 

The  upper  age  limit  should  be  changed  to  l8  since  the 
study  has  indicated  that  students  over  l6  have  profited  from 
the  program. 

3.  The  proposed  transfer  of  the  District  12  Facility  to  a 
new  location  should  be  expedited.  The  lack  of  adequate  space 
interfered  with  full  development  of  the  program. 

U.  The  program  should  be  planned  to  permit  students  to 
attend  the  Facility  for  one  year,  or  to  complete  the  school 
year  in  which  they  were  admitted.  This  policy  would  obviate  the 
need  for  applying  for  readmission  to  a  regular  school  at  a 
midpoint  in  the  school  year.  It  would  also  permit  continuity 
for  students'  contacts  with  staff  and  make  it  easier  to  assist 
those  students  having  difficulty  in  planning  for  care  of  their 
infants. 


The  Facility  should  readmit  students  as  soon  as  possible 
after  delivery  and  arrange  for  their  transfer  to  a  regular  school 
at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

5.  In  line  with  the  preceding  recommendations,  an  infant 
day-care  center  should  be  considered  as  a  possible  adjunct  to 
the  Facility.  This  would  serve  to  help  students  remain  in 
school,  and  at  the  same  time,  might  become  the  basis  for  a 
course  in  baby  nursing,  for  students  interested  in  this  vocation. 

6.  The  present  policy  of  suspension  of  pregnant  students 
on  certification  by  a  doctor  should  be  replaced  by  a  policy  of 
automatic  transfer  to  the  Facility,  at  the  end  of  the  semester, 
also  on  medical  certification. 
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Exceptions  to  the  mle  might  be  made  for  students  with 
medical  or  other  problems,  by  school  guidance  counselors  in 
consultation  with  project  coordinators  (who  would  be  in  the  best 
position  to  know  whether  the  Facility  could  absorb  new  students 
in  midterm), 

7.  The  Facility  should  consider  ways  of  increasing  the 
involvement  of  the  students '  parents  who  appear  to  be  strong 
supporters  of  the  program. 

8.  The  Facility  should  admit  married,  as  well  as  unmarried, 
girls  of  school  age.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  change 
of  focus  to  the  schooling  needs  of  young  parents,  as  well  as 
those  of  pregnant  girls. 

9.  The  program  should  have  a  full  evaluation  when  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  years  and  has  served  approximately 
200  students.  This  should  make  it  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  facility's  "holding  power"  lasts  through  the  completion  of 
high  school. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Center  for  Urban  Education  Title  I  Evaluations 

Interview  Guide  A: 

An  Educational  Facility  for  Pregnant  School-Age  Girls  -  District  12 

Project  06-B 


Guide  for  Depth  Interview  with  Pregnant  Girls  Currently  in  Attendance 

in  Educational  Program 


(Usual  background  data  for  each  respondent,  i.e.,  birth 
date  of  admission  to  project,  number  of  months  pregnant 
level,  reading  level,  etc.  will  be  secured  from  records 
Facility  on  Record  Form  A. ) 


date,  place  of  birth, 
at  admission,  grade 
kept  by  Educational 


AREAS  TO  BE  COVERED  IN  INTERVIEW 


ADDITIONAL  BACKGROUND  DATA 


A.  Secure  Composition  of  Girl's  Family 

B.  Type  of  Housing  and  Neighborhood 

1.  Ascertain  size  and  suitability  of  accommodations  in  relation 
to  number  of  people  in  family,  etc. 

2.  Secure  description  of  neighborhood  in  terms  of  its  relative 
disadvantages,  if  any. 

C.  Source  of  Family's  Income  and  Its  Stability,  i.e.,  whether  or 

not  family  receiving  public  assistance;  identity  of  wage  earner(s); 
their  occupation( s ) ;  steadiness  of  employment. 

IMPACT  OF  PREGNANCY 


A.  Initial  Reactions  of  Respondent 

1.  Ask  girl  to  think  back  to  when  she  first  learned  she  was  preg¬ 
nant,  and  then  ask:  How  did  she  feel?  What  did  she  think  of 
doing?  What  did  she  think  her  school  would  do  when  they  found 
out  she  was  pregnant? 

2.  How  did  she  learn  of  District  12  Facility? 

What  did  she  think  when  she  heard  there  was  such  a  program? 

Did  she  think  she  had  to  attend  because  she  was  suspended  from 
her  regular  school? 

Or  did  she  feel  it  was  up  to  her  as  to  whether  or  not  she 
attended  this  special  school? 

3.  What  does  she  think  she  would  have  done,  if  there  weren't  a 
school  program  like  this  one? 

B.  Initial  Reactions  of  Girl's  Family 

1.  Ask  for  reactions  of  parents,  separately,  (or  of  parent  sub¬ 
stitutes)  to  learning  of  girl's  pregnancy 
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2»  How  did  her  parents,  separately,  feel  about  her  having  to 
leave  school? 

3.  How  did  her  parents,  separately,  feel  when  they  heard  about 
the  District  12  school  program? 

Did  they  want  her  to  attend,  even  to  making  her  go,  OR  did 
they  leave  it  up  to  her? 

C.  Initial  Reactions  of  Putative  Father  and  Peers 

1.  How  did  the  father  of  the  baby  react  when  she  told  him  of 
the  pregnancy? 

How  did  he  react  to  her  attending  District  12  school  program? 

2.  How  many  of  her  friends  know  she  is  pregnant,  and  how  did  they 
tend  to  react? 

How  did  they  react  to  her  coming  to  this  school  program? 

Does  she  know  any  girls,  of  her  age,  who  are  also  pregnant, 
but  who  are  not  attending  school?  If  yes,  what  would  they 
think  about  her  being  able  to  go  to  school  here? 

PERCEPTION  OF  FACILITY  PROGRAM 

A.  Previous  Reaction  to  School  and  Achievement  Goals 

1.  Ask  girl  how  she  felt  about  school  before  she  became  pregnant, 
so  as  to  obtain  as  full  a  picture  as  possible  of  girl's  prior 
experience  in  school,  what  kind  of  a  student  she  perceived  her¬ 
self  to  be,  whether  or  not  she  enjoyed  school,  etCo 

2.  What  school  and/or  vocational  goals  did  she  have?  To  finish 
high  school  only?  What  kind  of  work  did  she  want  to  do?  Or, 
was  she  thinking  of  going  to  college?  Any  other  goals? 

B.  Reaction  to  Educational  Facility  Program 

1.  Ask  whether  or  not  girl  finds  any  differences  between  this 
school  program,  and  her  previous  school  experience( s) ?  If 
any,  ask  her  to  specify  them  as  fully  as  she  can. 

Then,  the  following  areas  are  to  be  explored  with  the  girl, 
following  her  leads  from  the  previous  question: 

a.  Physical  setting  of  the  facility,  i.e.  does  it  make  a 
difference  to  her  that  it  is  located  in  a  hospital's 
maternity  center,  instead  of  a  regular  school  building? 

In  what  way? 

b.  Size  of  the  classes,  i.e.,  does  it  make  a  difference  that 
the  number  of  students  in  the  classes  is  small?  That  she 
gets  more  individual  teaching? 

Does  she  think  she  is  able  to  learn  more  this  way, or  about 
the  same,  or  less  than  before? 
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c.  Interaction  with  teachers,  i.e.,  is  there  any  difference  in 
the  way  she  gets  along  with  the  teachers  here?  In  what  way? 

d.  Courses  of  study,  i.e.,  about  each  of  her  classes, ask  girl  the 
following:  prior  experience  with  the  subject;  whether  or  not 
she  likes  it;  whether  she  thinks  she  is  any  good  at  the  subject; 
whether  she  thinks  it  is  of  any  use  for  her  future?  The  n,  are 
there  courses  she  is  getting  now  which  she  would  like  to  have 
had  in  regular  school?  Which  ones,  and  why?  Then,  are  there 
courses  she  had  in  regular  school,  which  she  is  not  getting, 
and  that  she  would  like  to  have  here?  Which  ones,  and  why? 

Then,  are  there  any  other  courses  that  she  thinks  girls,  as 
well  as  boys,  of  her  age  should  be  taught  in  regular  school? 

e.  Interaction  with  peers  in  the  facility,  i.e.,  does  she  find 
getting  along  with  the  girls  here  different  than  in  the  re¬ 
gular  school?  If  yes,  in  what  way?  How  does  it  make  her 
feel  that  all  the  other  girls  are  pregnant,  too?  Does  she 
think  she  would  like  to  stay  in  touch  with  some  of  the  girls 
she  has  met  here?  If  yes,  why?  If  no,  why? 

Does  it  make  any  difference  that  there  aren’t  any  boys  here? 

In  what  way? 

f.  Explore  any  other  differences  mentioned  by  respondent. 

2.  Attitude  toward  program  in  general,  i.e.,  how  does  she  find  con¬ 
tinuing  in  school  while  pregnant?  Explore  for  possible  physical/ 
medical  problems,  effect  on  her  school  work,  problem  of  clinic 
attendance,  etc. 

What  other  reactions  does  she  have  to  school  program?  What  changes, 
if  any,  would  she  like  to  see  in  this  school  program? 

C.  Reaction  to  Services  Received  from  Lincoln  Hospital  Maternity  Center 

1.  What  services  does  she  receive  from  the  maternity  center?  Is  she 

attending  any  groups,  or  receiving  counseling  besides  clinic  attendance? 

2.  How  does  she  feel  about  these  services?  Do  they  make  a  difference  as 
far  as  her  attending  the  school  program?  In  what  way? 

FUTURE  CONSEQUENCES 

1.  Impact  of  Mother  Role 

a.  What  does  she  think  it  will  be  like  to  have  the  baby? 

Has  coming  to  this  school  program  had  any  effect  on  what  she 
thought  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  mother?  In  what  way? 

b.  School  plans  following  birth  of  baby;  What  does  she  plan  to 
do  about  school?  Will  she  be  returning  to  the  same  previous 
school,  or  a  different  school?  If  different,  why? 
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c.  Who  will  care  for  the  baby?  How  will  she  manage  the  baby's 
care,  and  continuing  in  school?  Ascertain  what  girl  knows 
about  resources,  i.e„,  day  nurseries,  foster  day  care  pro¬ 
grams,  foster  home  care,  adoption,  and  whether  or  not  she 
has  considered  these  possibilities,  discussed  them  with  the 
social  worker,  etc. 

d.  Before  she  got  pregnant,  did  she  think  much  about  getting 
married?  During,  or  after  she  finished  high  school? 

Now  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  baby,  does  she  think  more 
of  getting  married  instead  of  staying  in  school? 

Or,  is  finishing  school  more  important  because  of  having 
a  baby  to  support  and  take  care  of? 

Does  she  think  that  having  a  baby  will  affect  her  chances 
of  getting  married? 

e.  What  are  her  present  work  goals?  Has  there  been  a  change 
in  her  work  goals  because  of  the  pregnancy? 

How  does  her  having  a  baby  make  her  feel  about  working? 

CONCLUDING  QUESTION 

What  does  she  think  we  should  tell  the  Board  of  Education  about  girls  who 
get  pregnant  while  they  are  in  school? 
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An  Educational  Facility  for  Pregnant  School-Age  Girls  -  District  12 


INSTRUMENTS 

Interview  Guide  B:  For  Depth  Interview  with  Girls  Formerly  Pregnant 

and/or  Discharged  Who  Attended  Facility. 

(Usual  background  data  for  each  respondent,  i.e.,  birth  date,  place  of  birth, 
date  of  admission  to  project,  number  of  months  pregnant  at  admission,  grade 
level,  reading  level,  etc.,  will  be  secured  from  records  kept  by  Educational 
Facility  on  Record  Form  A.) 

AREAS  TO  BE  COVERED  IN  INTERVIEW; 

A.  (As  in  Interview  Guide  A. ) 

B.  (As  in  Interview  Guide  A. ) 

C .  Perception  of  Facility  Program 

1)  Previous  Reaction  to  School  and  Achievement  Goals 
(As  in  Interview  Guide  A. ) 

2)  Reaction  to  Educational  Facility  Program 

a.  Ask  whether  or  not  girl  found  any  differences  between  this  school 
program,  and  her  previous  school  experience( s ) ?  If  any,  ask  her 
to  specify  them  as  fully  as  she  can. 

Then,  the  following  areas  are  to  be  explored  with  the  girl, 
following  her  leads  from  the  previous  question: 

1.  Physical  setting:  Did  it  make  a  difference  to  her  that  it 
was  located  in  the  hospital's  maternity  center,  instead  of 
a  regular  school  building?  In  what  way? 

2.  Size  of  the  classes:  Did  it  make  a  difference  that  the 
number  of  students  in  the  classes  were  small?  In  what  way? 

Did  she  think  she  was  able  to  learn  more  this  way,  or  about 
the  same,  or  less  than  before? 

3.  Interaction  with  teachers :  Was  there  any  difference  in  the 
way  she  got  along  with  the  teachers?  In  what  way? 

4.  Courses  of  study:  What  courses  did  she  think  were  most  help- 
fa.1?  Which  courses  were  least  helpful?  Why? 

What  coiorses  does  she  think  she  did  well  in? 

What  courses  did  she  like  the  most? 

Are  there  any  other  courses  that  she  thinks  the  Facility 
should  have  had?  If  yes,  ask  girl  to  specify. 

Are  there  any  other  courses  which  she  thinks  girls,  as  well  as 
boys,  of  her  age  should  be  taught  in  regular  schools? 
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5.  Interaction  with  peers :  Did  she  find  getting  along  with  the 
girls  in  the  Facility  different  than  in  regular  school? 

If  yes,  in  what  way?  How  did  it  make  her  feel  that  all  the 
other  girls  were  pregnant,  too? 

Has  she  kept  in  touch  with  any  of  the  girls  that  she  met  in 
the  Facility?  If  not,  why? 

Did  it  make  any  difference  that  there  were  no  hoys  at  the 
Educational  Facility? 

6.  Explore  any  other  differences  mentioned  by  respondent. 

b.  Attitude  toward  program  in  general:  How  did  she  find  continuing 
in  school  while  pregnant?  Explore  for  possible  physical/medical 
problems,  effect  on  her  school  work,  problem  of  clinic  attendance, 
etc . 

What  other  reactions  did  she  have  to  the  school  program? 

What  changes,  if  any,  would  she  like  to  see  in  this  school  program? 

3)  Reaction  to  Services  Received  from  Lincoln  Hospital  Maternity  Center 

a.  What  services,  if  any,  did  she  receive  from  the  maternity  center 
besides  medical  attendance  (  e.g.,  individual  and/or  group 
counseling,  discussion  groups,  etc. )? 

b.  How  did  she  feel  about  these  services?  Did  they  make  a  difference 
as  far  as  her  attending  the  school  program?  In  what  way? 

c.  Ascertain  if  girl  is  availing  herself  of  any  services  currently 
from  the  maternity  center,  even  if  she  did  not  do  so  when  she 
was  attending  the  Facility.  If  yes,  ask  her  to  specify  them. 

D.  Present  Situation 


1)  Impact  of  Mother  Role 

a.  How  does  she  feel  now  that  she  has  had  her  baby? 

Is  it  like  she  imagined  it  would  be,  or  not?  In  what  ways? 

Did  coming  to  this  school  program  have  any  effect  on  what  she 
thought  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  mother?  In  what  way? 

b.  Who  is  caring  for  the  baby?  If  girl  indicates  that  her  mother, 
or  other  maternal  figure  is  responsible  for  baby’s  care,  ask 
if  she  helps  out  in  any  way,  and  what  this  help  consists  of? 
Ascertain  also  what  girl  knows  about  reso'orces,  etc.,  for  example, 
day  nurseries,  foster  day  care  programs,  foster  home  care, 
adoption,  and  whether  or  not  she  has  considered  these  possibilities, 
discussed  them  with  the  social  worker,  etc. 
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2)  If  Girl  Has  Returned  to  Regular  School  Program: 

a.  Is  it  her  previous  school,  or  a  different  one? 

b.  Does  the  school  know  about  her  having  a  baby?  If  yes,  how  does 
this  affect  her?  If  no,  would  she  want  them  to  know  or  not?  VJhy? 

c.  How  did  she  feel  when  she  went  back  to  a  regular  school  program? 

Have  there  been  any  difficulties?  If  yes,  what  kind? 

d.  Does  she  think  she  will  be  able  to  graduate  from  high  school? 

e.  Did  her  coming  to  the  Facility  while  she  was  pregnant  make  any 
difference  as  far  as  her  going  back  to  regular  school?  In  what  v;ay? 

f.  How  do  her  parents  feel  about  her  being  in  school,  now  that  she 
has  a  baby  to  care  for? 

3)  If  Girl  Did  Not  Return  to  Regular  School  Program: 

a.  Had  she  thought  of  returning  to  school  after  having  the  baby? 

If  yes,  why  didn't  she?  If  no,  why  not? 

b.  Is  she  thinking  of  going  back  to  school  at  a  later  time  to 
complete  her  education?  If  yes,  approximately  when? 

E.  Future  Considerations 


1)  Before  she  got  pregnant,  did  she  think  much  about  getting  married? 
During,  or  after  she  finished  high  school? 

Now  that  she  has  had  her  baby,  does  she  think  more  of  getting 
married  than  getting  an  education? 

Or,  is  getting  an  education  more  important  because  of  having  a 
baby  to  support  and  take  care  of? 

Does  she  think  that  her  having  a  baby  will  affect  her  chances  of 
getting  married? 

2)  What  are  her  present  work  goals?  Has  there  been  a  change  in  her 
work  goals  because  of  the  pregnancy? 

How  does  her  having  a  baby  make  her  feel  about  working? 

Concluding  Question 


(As  in  Interview  Guide  A. ) 
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An  Educational  Facility  for  Pregnant  School-Age  Girls  -  District  12 

INSTRUMENTS 

Interview  Guide  C:  For  Parents  of  Girls  Currently  Attending  the  Facility, 

or  Recently  Discharged. 


AREAS  TO  BE  COVERED; 

A.  Impact  on  Family  of  Daughter's  Pregnancy 

1)  When  discovered  daughter  was  pregnant,  how  did  parent  feel?  What 
did  parent  thinh  of  doing? 

2)  Did  parent  realize  that  girl  would  not  be  able  to  continue  at  her 
regular  school?  What  did  parent  think  of  this? 

3)  Was  there  any  question  about  girl’s  remaining  at  home?  Why? 

Was  the  parent  aware  of  homes  or  places  where  unwed  mothers  could 
stay  until  they  had  their  babies?  If  yes,  did  parent  get  in  touch 
with  any  of  them  about  caring  for  daughter  during  her  pregnancy? 

If  yes,  why  did  daughter  remain  at  home? 

B.  Reaction  to  Educational  Facility  and  Program 

1)  To  Program  in  General 

a.  How  did  parent  learn  about  this  special  school  program? 

b.  What  did  parent  think  when  she  (he)  heard  there  was  such 
a  program? 

c.  With  which  staff  members  has  the  parent  had  contact?  How  often? 
Would  the  parent  want  more  contact?  With  whom? 

d.  Did  parent  find  daughter  more  ready  or  less  ready,  to  go  to  this 
school  program  than  to  her  regular  school?  If  so,  why? 

e.  What  did  parent  think  of  the  other  services  offered  by  the 
hospital  to  the  daughter? 

2)  To  Course  of  Instruction 

a.  Was  parent  aware  of  any  special  courses  offered  by  the  Facility? 
If  yes,  ask  parent  to  specify.  If  not,  or  if  parent  doesn’t 
mention  the  following  courses,  refer  to  them  specifically:  the 
homemaking  and  baby  care  course,  the  sessions  with  the  nurse 
concerning  pregnancy,  training  in  use  of  business  machines. 

Then  ask:  What  did  parent  think  of  having  such  courses? 

b.  What  other  courses  did  parent  think  should  be  given  to  girls 
of  daughter’s  age,  by  the  schools? 
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3)  Any  other  feelings,  or  reactions,  to  the  Facility  and  its  program? 

C .  Value  of  the  Program 

1)  Does  parent  think  program  has  helped,  or  not  helped,  daughter? 

If  helped,  why?  If  not  helped,  why? 

2)  Does  parent  think  it  helped  or  didn't  help  daughter  to  feel  better 
about  going  back  to  school,  even  if  daughter  isn't  able  to  do  so? 

If  helped,  how?  Or  in  what  way?  If  didn't  help,  why  not? 

3)  Will  it  be  possible  for  daughter  to  finish  high  school  even  though 
she  has  a  baby?  If  no,  why?  If  parent  indicates  that  it  is  due 
to  daughter's  need  to  care  for  child,  ascertain  what  parent  knows 
about  resources,  i.e.,  day  nurseries,  foster  daycare  programs,  foster 
home  care,  adoption,  etc.,  and  whether  or  not  these  possibilities  have 
been  considered. 

4)  What  more  does  parent  think  could  have  been  done  by  the  school  program? 
Or,  are  there  any  changes  the  parent  would  want  to  suggest? 

Concluding  Question 

What  does  parent  think  we  should  tell  the  Board  of  Education  about  girls 
who  get  pregnant  while  they  are  in  school? 
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An  Educational  Facility  for  Pregnant  School-Age  Girls  -  District  12 

INSTRUMENTS 

Interview  Guide  D:  For  Teaching  and/or  Administrative  Staff. 

AREAS  TO  BE  COVERED  IN  INTERVIEW: 

A.  Prior  Experience 


Has  staff  person  had  any  prior  experience  in  teaching  and/or  working  with 
pregnant  school  age  girls? 

If  yes,  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  experience,  degree  of  involvement, 
and  its  duration. 

B.  Perception  of  Girls  Served 

1)  What  ideas,  or  e:><p)ectations  did  staff  have  regarding  the  girls  to  be 
served  by  the  project  prior  to  joining  the  Facility? 

2)  How  do  the  girls  strike  them  now  that  they  have  been  teaching,  or 
working  with  them? 

3)  How  do  they  find  them  as  students? 

Does  the  condition  of  pregnancy  appear  to  influence  in  any  way  their 
learning,  attentiveness,  etc.?  If  yes,  how? 

Are  the  girls  easier,  or  harder  to  teach  than  students  of  similar  age 
they  have  taught  in  regular  school  programs? 

How  would  they  evaluate  the  girls*  motivation  toward  learning  in  general? 
Do  they  think  the  girls  want  to  attend  this  program,  are  really 
motivated  to  do  so? 

4)  Do  they  think  the  girls  perceive  the  program  of  the  Facility  as 
really  helping  them? 

Do  they  think  the  girls  served,  on  the  whole,  will  be  returning  to 
school,  and  remaining  there  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  this  program? 

If  yes,  why?  If  no,  why  not? 

C .  Perception  of  Program 

1)  Do  they  think  programs  of  this  kind  should  or  should  not  be  removed, 
or  housed  separately  from  regular  school  programs?  Why? 

What  do  they  think  of  this  particular  setting,  i.e.,  a  hospital’s 
neighborhood  maternity  center  as  a  place  within  which  to  operate  a 
school? 

2)  What  of  the  course  of  instruction?  Do  they  think  it  is  in  general 
appropriate,  or  could  be  added  to,  revised,  etc.?  If  it  should  be 
changed,  in  what  ways? 

3)  What  do  they  think  are  the  advantages  in  this  program? 
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4)  What  do  they  think  are  the  disadvantages,  if  any,  in  the  program  as 
it  has  been  functioning  in  this  Facility? 

5)  In  what  ways  do  they  think  this  kind  of  program,  or  educational 
facility  could  be  improved? 

D.  Involvement  with  Family/Community 

1)  To  what  extent  are  they  involved  with  the  parents  of  the  girls? 

With  the  community  in  which  the  Facility  is  located? 

2)  Do  they  think  this  involvement  is  appropriate,  excessive,  or  should 
be  extended  as  regards  the  girls’  parents?  If  it  is  excessive,  why? 

If  it  should  be  extended,  in  what  ways? 

3)  Ask  the  above  questions  as  regards  community  involvement. 

Concluding  Question 

What  do  they  think  we  should  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  regarding 
the  educational  needs  of  girls  who  become  pregnant  while  they  are  still  in 
school? 
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Project  06-B:  Data  Schediole  for  Interview  with  Girls  Currently 
in  Attendance  and/or  Discharged. 


General  Question;  Use  for  N on-coded  Responses /Comments. 

(To  be  asked  of  ALL  girls)  How  long  have 
you  been  attending,  or  did  you  attend, 
this  special  school  program? 

I.  School  Experience. 

A.  Attitudes  prior  to  pregnancy. 

(Ask  of  ALL  girls). 

*  First  of  all,  I’d  like  to  know  how 
you  felt  about  going  to  regular  school, 
i.e.,  did  she  like  going  to  school, 
or  not;  find  it  hard  or  easy;  was  a 
good,  or  only  fair  student;  attitude 
toward  teachers,  etc.,  before  her 
pregnancy. 

1.  Attitudes. 

_  Always  like  school. 

_  Used  to  like  school, 

hasn’t  since  grade  _ 

_  Didn’t  like  it  originally, 

has  since  _ 

_  Varies,  depending  on  _ 

_  Never  liked  school. 

_  Other. 

2.  Perception  of  self  as  student, 

_  Thinks  of  self  as  good  student, 

_  Thinks  of  self  as  fair  student, 

can  do  better. 

_  Thinks  of  self  as  fair  student, 

can’t  do  any  better. 

_  Thinks  of  self  as  poor  student 

who  can  do  better, 

_  Thinks  of  self  as  poor  student 

who  can’t  do  better. 

_  Thinks  of  self  as  poor  student 

who  doesn’t  care  about  doing 
better. 

3.  Attitude  toward  teachers. 

_  Thought  most  teachers  good. 

_  Most  good,  a  few  bad. 

_  Both  good  and  bad. 

_  Most  bad,  a  few  good, 

_  Most  bad, 

_  Thought  most  teachers 

concerned,  interested. 

_  Most  concerned,  a  few 

unconcerned, 

_  A  mixture  of  both, 

_  Most  unconcerned,  a  few  concerned. 
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Project  06-B:  Data  Schedule  for  Student  Interviews. 


*  4,  Did  you  change  schools  much  before 

you  came  to  this  school? 

_  Stable  school  history  (made 

only  transitions  required  by 
school  system) . 

_  Changed  schools 

(note  ntimber  of  times). 

*  5«  Outlook  on  school  -  what  did  she 

want  out  of  school?  ^-Jas  school 
preparing  her  for  the  kind  of 
work  she  wanted  to  do? 

__  Wanted  to  leave  school  as  soon 
as  possible. 

_  Wanted  only  to  finish  high  school. 

_  Wanted  vocational  training 

(specify).  _ 

_  Wanted  to  go  on  to  college. 

_  Wants  career  but  no  clearly 

defined  ambition. 

_  Definite  career  ambition 

(specify).  _ 

_  School  preparing  her. 

_  School  not  preparing  her. 

*  6.  Family *s  attitudes  -  what  did  her 

family  want  her  to  get  out  of 
school? 

_  Same  as  respondent's. 

_  hore  ambitious  than  respondent. 

_  less  ambitious. 

_  Other. 

B.  District  12  program. 

(Questions  i  thru  6  to  be  asked  of  AT.L  girls). 

*  1.  Reaction  of  school  to  pregnancy  - 

when  she  first  realized  she  was 
pregnant,  what  did  she  think  would 
happen  about  school?  Vvhat  did  she 
think  she  could  do,  and  what  did 
she  think  the  school  wo\ald  do? 

_  Try  to  conceal  pregnancy 

as  long  as  possible. 

_  Expected  suspension. 

_  Expected  to  be  expelled. 

_  Thought  she  would  not  be  able 

to  return  to  school. 

Other. 
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Project  06-B:  Data  Schediile  for  Student  Interviews, 


*  2,  How  did  you  hear  about  this 

special  school? 

_  School  nurse, 

_  Teacher, 

_  Hospital  Social  'Worker, 

_  Social  investigator, 

_  Other  medical  person, 

_  Another  girl, 

_  School  guidance  counselor. 

_  Other  source. 

*  3.  that  did  you  think  when  you  heard 

there  was  a  place  like  this?  Did 
you  feel  you  had  to  come  here?  Or, 
that  it  was  up  to  you? 

_  i/ould  rather  have  stayed  in 

regular  school  as  long  as  possible, 

_  Thought  she  had  to  attend  in 

place  of  regular  school, 

_  Relieved,  Glad  she  wouldn't 

have  to  stop  school, 

_ Annoyed,  ./ould  rather  have 

stopped  school, 

_  Up  to  her,  not  forced  to  attend. 

_  Other, 

*  4.  ^.Jhat  do  you  think  you  wo\ald  have 

done  if  there  hadn't  been  a  school 
program  like  this  one? 

_  Stayed  home. 

_  Taken  a  job. 

_  Gone  into  a  maternity  home. 

_  Gotten  married  right  away, 

_  Other. 

*  5»  How  did  her  parents  feel  about 

her  having  to  leave  school? 

ilother  Father 

_  Disturbed  at  her  not 

being  able  to  continue. 

_  Angry  with  her. 

_  Indifferent. 

_  Ho  feelings  expressed. 

_  Other, 


*6,  How  did  your  family  feel  when  they 

heard  about  the  special  school  program? 

Mother  Father 

_  Glad  she  could  continue, 

_  Accepted  because  others 

said  they  should. 

_  Indifferent. 

_ VJould  have  proffered 

something  else  (specify). 
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Project  06-B:  Data  Schedule  for  Student  Interviews. 


(Note;  Questions  2.  thru  ^  to  be  asked 
ONLY  of  Girls  Currently  Attending) , 

*  7.  How  about  your  friends?  Do  any  of 

them  know  you’re  coming  here?  VJhat 
do  they  think  of  this? 

_  Nobody  knows. 

_  Don't  say  anything. 

_  Better  to  stay  in  regular  school, 

_  Better  to  quit  school. 

_  Better  to  go  into  maternity  home. 

_  Pleased.  Thought  it  better  than 

anything  else. 

_  Other. 

*  8.  [jhat  would  girls  of  your  age,  who 

might  be  pregnant  but  not  going  to 
school,  think  of  your  coming  here? 

_  Doesn’t  know. 

_  I'Vould  like  to  attend  also. 

_  Feel  she’s  lucky. 

_  Feel  better  to  stay  home. 

_  No  particular  reaction. 

_  Other. 

*  9«  Does  the  baby's  father  know  you  are 

coming  here?  If  yes,  what  does  he 
think  about  it? 

_  Doesn’t  know. 

_  Knows,  but  isn’t  interested. 

_  Better  to  stay  in  regular  school, 

_  Better  to  quit  school  and  get 

married, 

_  Better  to  go  into  a  maternity 

home. 

_  Pleased.  Thought  it  better  than 

anything  else. 

_  Other, 

*10,  Does  she  live  near  to  the  school, 
or  not? 

_  Balking  distance  of  school, 

_  Bus  ride  to  school.  Time  _ 

_  Subway  ride  to  school.  Time _ 

_  Bus  (i  subway  to  school.  Time _ 
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*11,  Now  that  you’re  here,  in  what  way 
do  you  find  this  different  from  the 
schools  you  went  to  before?  Try  to 
get  girl  to  specify  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  refer  to  areas 
she  omits, 

( Iv ote :  For  Discharged  Girls, 
ask  ,r'll .  a  thru  £, 
in  the  past  tense ) . 

For  instance,  all  the  girls  are 
pregnant  or  have  had  babies;  it’s 
in  a  clinic  building;  the  cH asses 
are  small;  there  are  no  boys  around;  etc, 

a.  Effect  of  going  to  school  while 
pregnant  -  are  there,  or  were 
there,  any  problems?  (Specify). 

_  Harder. 

_  Same, 

_  Easier. 

_  Other, 

b.  Location  -  did  it  make  a  difference 
that  located  in  a  maternity  center? 

_  Indifferent  to  location. 

_  jould  have  preferred  to  remain 

in  school  setting. 

_  Likes  being  away  from  school, 

_  Setting  doesn’t  matter. 

_  Would  have  preferred  another 

setting  ( specify) . 

_  Clinic  setting  best  (specify). 

c.  Class  size, 

_  Indifferent  to  class  size. 

_  Likes  small  classes, 

_  Would  rather  be  in  regular, 

large  class, 

d.  Different  levels  of  students 
in  the  same  class. 

_  Seen  as  a  problem. 

_  Indifferent. 

_  Not  really  a  problem  as 

teachers  handle  it. 

e.  Learning. 

_  Setting  makes  no  difference. 

_  Learning  more  here. 

_  Learning  less  than  in 

regular  school. 

Other, 
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Project  06-B;  Data  Schedule  for  Student  Interviews, 


f.  Teachers, 

_  No  difference, 

_  Gets  along  better  with 

teachers  here, 

_  Got  along  better  vrith  teachers 

in  regiilar  school, 

_  Teachers  here  are  more  concerned, 

_  No  difference  in  concern, 

_  Teachers  less  concerned, 

g.  Fellow  students  -  do  you  find 
getting  along  with  the  girls 
here  different?  How? 

_  Gets  along  better  vd-th  students 

here, 

_  No  difference, 

_  Got  along  better  with  students 

in  regular  school, 

_  Easier  because  all  girls  pregnant, 

_  Other, 

h.  For  EACH  of  respondent’s  classes: 
(include  course  on  pregnancy), 

(Note:  To  be  asked  ONLY  of  Girls 
Currently  Attending , ) 

*  I’d  like  you  to  tell  me  about  each 
of  the  courses  you  are  taking. 

For  instance,  how  is  _ 

(l)  Course  _ 

_  Had  it  before, 

_  New  subject, 

_  Likes  it. 

_  Indifferent. 

_  Doesn’t  like  it. 

_  Sees  self  as  good  in  subject. 

_  Sees  self  as  average, 

_  Sees  self  as  poor. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useful, 

_  Sees  subject  as  useless. 

Doesn’t  know. 


Project  06-B:  Data  Schediile  for  Student  Interviews. 


(2)  Course  _ 

_  Had  it  before. 

_  New  subject. 

_  Likes  it. 

_  Indifferent. 

_  Doesn't  like  it. 

_  Sees  self  as  good  in  subject. 

_  Sees  self  as  average. 

_  Sees  self  as  poor. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useful. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useless, 

_  Doesn't  know, 

(3)  Course  ---  _ 

_  Had  it  before, 

_  New  subject, 

_  Likes  it. 

_  Indifferent, 

_  Doesn't  like  it. 

_  Sees  self  as  good  in  subject. 

_  Sees  self  as  average. 

_  Sees  self  as  poor, 

_  Sees  subject  as  useful, 

_  Sees  subject  as  useless. 

_  Doesn't  know. 

(4)  Course  _ 

_  Had  it  before. 

_  New  subject. 

_  Likes  it, 

_  Indifferent. 

_  Doesn't  like  it. 

_  Sees  self  as  good  in  subject. 

_  Sees  self  as  average. 

_  Sees  self  as  poor. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useful. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useless. 

Doesn't  know. 
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(5)  Course  _ 

_  Had  it  before. 

_  New  subject. 

_  Likes  it. 

_  Indifferent. 

_  Doesn't  like  it. 

_  Sees  self  as  good  in  subject, 

_  Sees  self  as  average, 

_  Sees  self  as  poor, 

_  Sees  subject  as  useful, 

_  Sees  subject  as  useless. 

_  Doesn't  know. 

(6)  Course  _ 

_  Had  it  before. 

_  New  subject. 

_  Likes  it. 

s  Indifferent, 

_  Doesn't  like  it. 

_  Sees  self  as  good  in  subject. 

_  Sees  self  as  average, 

_  Sees  self  as  poor. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useful. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useless. 

_  Doesn't  know. 

(7)  Course  _ 

_  Had  it  before, 

_  New  subject. 

_  Likes  it. 

_  Indifferent. 

_  Doesn't  like  it. 

_  Sees  self  as  good  in  subject. 

_  Sees  self  as  average. 

_  Sees  self  as  poor. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useful. 

_  Sees  subject  as  useless. 

Doesn't  know. 


(USE  OTHER  SIDE  IF  MORE  COURSES  TAKEN). 
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h.  For  Discharged  Girls  ONLY. 

(l)  What  courses  that  she  had  here 
were  most  helpful?  '.Ihy? 


(2)  jhich  courses  were  least  helpful? 
Why? 


(3)  ihat  courses  does  she  think 
she  did  well  in? 


(4)  ’./hat  courses  did  she  like  the  most? 


(Ask  i  &  j  of  ALL  girls). 

i.  ,/ould  you  like  to  see  the  school 
program,  or  the  courses  given, 
changed  in  any  way?  Any  other 
reactions? 

_  Indifferent. 

_ i-iore  courses  in  _ 

_  Fewer  courses  in  _ 

_ Expanded  (specify). 

_  Different  setting. 

_  Continued  after  delivery, 

_  Other. 

j.  Comparison  with  regular  school 
curriculiam  -  are  there  courses 
given  here  which  would  like  to 
have  in  regular  school?  Are 
there  co\irses  which  girls,  as 
well  as  boys,  of  her  age  should 
be  taught  in  regular  school? 

_  Is  getting  courses  here  would 

want  in  regular  school  (specify), 

_  Should  have  other  courses  for 

girls  and  boys  (specify). 

_  No  suggestions. 

Other. 
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C.  Clinic  program. 

*  How  about  the  maternity  center  upstairs? 
How  do  you  feel  about  going  there? 
Ascertain  if  girl  attending  this  clinic, 
or  has  attended,  as  some  may  go 
elsewhere  for  medical  care, 

(Note;  For  Discharged  Girls,  ask  also 
if  she  is  currently  availing  herself 
of  any  services  from  the  maternity 
center,  and  specify  them). 

1.  Attendance, 

_  hot  registered  at  clinic. 

_  hot  attending  now,  but 

received  pre-natal  care  here, 

_  Irregular  attendance. 

_  Regular  attendance. 

_  Attends  group  meetings  ( specify) • 

_  Attends  family  planning  sessions. 

_  Receiving  counseling  (specify). 

_  Other. 

2.  Qmlity  of  care. 

_  Better  medical  care  than  she 

has  experienced, 

_  No  difference. 

_  No  basis  for  judging. 

_ liedical  care  inferior  to  what 

she  has  experienced, 

_  Medical  staff  more  concerned, 

_  No  difference, 

_  No  basis  for  judging, 

_  iiedical  staff  less  concerned 

than  others  she  has  known. 

3.  Convenience,  helpfulness. 

_  Helpful,  better  than  others, 

_  Convenient,  good  as  any  other 

place. 

_  Indifferent,  doesn't  matter 

where  she  goes. 

_  Would  rather  go  somewhere  else. 

_  Helps  her  attend  school,  or  did 

help  her,  (specify  in  what  way). 

_  Likes  the  fact  that  all  patients 

are  pregnant  women. 
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II,  Plans  for  Future 

(A,  B,  C,l,  and  C,2  applies  to  ALL  Girls), 

*  IJhat  do  you  think  you  will  do  after 
you  have  the  baby?  How  do  you  think 
it  will  feel? 

OR  if  girl  is  post-nartujn.  how  is  she 
finding  it  now  that  she  has  had  the  baby? 

A,  Taking  on  mother  role, 

_  Good,  looks  forvjard  to  it, 

_  A  big  responsibility,  but  accepts  it, 

_  Scared,  hopes  someone  will  help  her, 

_  Angry,  says  someone  will  have  to 

help  her, 

_  Doesn't  know  v;hat  to  think, 

_  Is  not  taking  much  responsibility 

for  baby, 

_  Other, 

B.  Effect  of  program, 

*  Has  the  school  program  had  any  effect 
on  how  you  feel  about  having  a  baby? 

OR  if  post-partimi,  did  attending  this 
school  program  help  her,  or  not  help 
her,  with  regard  to  having  the  baby, 
or  planning  for  the  baby? 

_  More  scared, 

_  Less  scared, 

_  No  difference, 

_  Know  more  about  it, 

_  More  confused  than  before, 

_  No  difference, 

_  Helped  me  decide  what  to  do, 

_  More  confused  about  plans, 

_  No  difference, 

_  Made  me  feel  less  ashamed 

(others  have  the  same  problem), 

_  More  ashamed, 

_  No  difference. 

Other , 


"5 
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C,  Plans, 

*  1,  Child  care  -  how  will  she  manage 

baby's  care  and  continuing  in  school? 

If  post- par turn,  how  is  she 
managing  baby's  care? 

_  Will  marry  (or  has  married), 

caring  for  baby  as  in  normal 
family, 

_  'Jill  have  mother  (or  mother  does) 

care  for  baby  while  she  goes  to 
school, 

_  Jill  have  (or  has)  mother  care 

for  baby  while  she  works, 

_  Jill  stay  (or  stays  at)  home  to 

care  for  baby  herself, 

_  'Jill  place  (or  has  placed)  baby 

in  foster  home  until  mother  can 
care  for  her. 

_  Baby  cared  for  by  others  during 

day. 

_  ‘Jill  place  (has  placed)  baby 

for  adoption, 

_  Still  undecided, 

_  Other. 

*  2,  Resources, 

You  know,  there  are  several  different 
kinds  of  help  that  might  be  available 
to  mothers  with  babies.  If  your  plan 
didn't  work  out,  would  you  consider  ,,. 

I'lot  IJould  Jould 

Knovm  Known  Consider  Use 

a )  Private 

day  care  _ 

b)  Private 

foster  home  _ 

c)  Agency 

day  care  _ 

d)  Agency 

foster  home  _ 

e)  Going  on 

welfare  herself 
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*  3»1«  School  -  what  does  she  plan  to  do? 

Going  to  a  different  school? 

Does  she  think  she *11  be  able  to 
graduate  high  school? 

(Ask  ONLY  of  Girls  Currently  Attendinp: ) , 

_  Return  to  school  as  soon  as  possible, 

_  vVait  until  baby  is  older. 

_  No  plans  to  return  to  regiolar  school. 

_  Same  school  as  before, 

_  Different  school  (specify  why). 

_  ,/ould  rather  continue  in  a  place 

like  this. 

_  Doesn't  care,  whatever  is  convenient. 

_  Nill  graduate. 

_  Graduation  doubtful, 

_  Other, 

(3.2  and  3*3  for  Discharged  Girls  ONLY), 


*  3*2.  If  Girl  HAS  Returned  to  Regular  School  Program: 

a.  Is  it  her  previous  school,  or  a  different  one? 


b.  Does  the  school  know  about  her  having  a  baby?  If  yes,  ho\-j  does  this  affect 
her?  If  no,  ^^^ould  she  want  them  to  know  or  not?  llhy? 


c.  How  did  she  feel  when  she  went  back  to  a  regular  school  program? 
Have  there  been  any  difficulties?  If  yes,  x^rhat  kind? 


d.  Does  she  think  she  will  be  able  to  graduate  from  high  school? 


e.  Did  her  coming  to  the  special  school  program  while  she  was  pregnant  make  any 
difference  as  far  as  her  going  back  to  regular  school?  In  what  way? 


f.  How  does  her  family  feel  about  her  being  in  school,  now  that  she 
has  a  baby  to  care  for? 


*  3. 3*  If  Girl  DID  NOT  Return  to  Regular  School  Program: 

a.  Had  she  thought  of  returning  to  school  after  having  the  baby? 
If  yes,  why  didn’t  she?  If  no,  why  not? 


b.  Is  she  thinking  of  going  back  to  school  at  a  later  time  to  complete 
her  education?  If  yes,  approximately  when? 
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(Following  Questions  to  be  asked  of  ALL  Girls). 

*  k.  Does  she  think  of  staying  in 

school,  or  leaving? 

_  Going  back  to  school. 

_  Going  to  x^rork. 

_  Staying  home  to  care  for  baby. 

_  Carriage  and  caring  for  baby. 

_  Other  (specify). 

*  5»  Has  coming  to  school  here  changed  yoxir 

ideas  about  things,  or  your  plans 
for  the  future? 

_  No  change  in  goals  re:  school  or  work. 

_  Changed  goal  from  work  to  marriage. 

_  Changed  goal  from  marriage  to  work. 

_  Change  in  school  goals  (specify). 

_  Change  in  work  goals  (specify). 

_  Pregnancy  made  her  realize 

importance  of  school. 

_  Pregnancy  made  her  realize 

importance  of  work. 

_  Pregnancy  had  no  effect  on  plans, 

except  for  interruption  in  school. 

_  School  program  didn't  change  anything. 

_  Other. 

III.  *  Finally,  what  do  you  think  is  the 

most  important  thing  we  should  tell 
the  Board  of  education  about  girls 
x^ho  get  pregnant  while  they  are  in 
school? 

(Record  response  VERBATEi). 


Respondent 
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An  Ddu&ational  Facility  for  Pregnant  School-Age  Girls 

District  12 
RECORD  FORM  A 

1.  Name  of  Girl:  _ _ _ 

2.  Birth  Date;  3.  Place  of  Birth:  _ _ 

4.  No,  of  Years  in  N.Y.C.;  5*  Race  or  Ethnic  Group;  ____________ 

6,  Date  of  Referral  for  Admission  to  Facility;  _____________________________ 

7,  Referred  for  Admission  by  i-ftion;  (Specify,  e.g,,  school  guidance  counselor. 

Line,  Hosp,  1-^ternity  Center,  Social  Agency,  etc,)  _ 

8,  Date  of  Admission  to  Educational  Facility:  ___________________________ 

9«  No,  of  iionths  Pregnant  at  Admission  to  Facility:  _______________________ 

10,  Previous  School  Experience  and  Achievement; 

a.  No.  of  Schools  Attended  Previously:  __________________________________ 

b.  Grade  Level  at  Admission:  _______  c,  Reading  Level  at  Admission:  _____ 

d.  School  Attendance  Prior  to  Admission:  _________________________________ 

e.  Prior  General  School  Achievement:  _  _ 


11,  Attendance  and  Achievement  in  Educational  Facility: 

a.  Grade  Level  at  Discharge  or  To  Date:  _____________________________ 

b.  Reading  Level  at  Discharge  or  To  Date:  _______________________________ 

c.  Attendance  Record  at  Facility:  ________________________________________ 

d.  School  Achievement  at  Facility:  (List  All  Courses  Taken  and 
Grades  Achieved.) 

Course  Grade  Coiirse  Grade 


(Note;  If  Typing  is  one  of  the  courses,  give  rate  of  speed 
achieved  instead  of  grade.) 
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12.  Contact  vdth  Girl's  Parents:  (Describe  nature  of  contact,  and  vdth  which 
parent,  or  both,  prior  to  and/or  during  attendance  at  facility.) 


13.  Reason  for  Discharge  from  Facility: 


Check 


14.  Discharged  to:  a. 

b. 

c . 

d. 

15.  Date  of  Discharge 


Previous  School  _  Specify 

Different  School  _  Specify 

r'o  School  as  Graduating  _ 

Other  (Specify)  _ 

from  Facility:  _ 


Form  Completed  By: 
Date  Completed:  _ 
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CHAPTER  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLUSTER  PROGRAM 

The  idea  for  the  Cluster  Program  grew  out  of  a  visit  made  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  December  of 
1965.  Following  this  visit,  Senator  Kennedy  cited  the  school's  problems 
in  several  speeches.  He  also  arranged  for  a  meeting  in  June  1966  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Commissioner  of 
Education  Harold  Howe  II,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  school  district 
in  which  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  (BFHS)  is  located,  to  discuss  the 
school's  problems  and  possible  lines  of  action  for  solving  these  problems. 

At  this  meeting,  the  characteristics  and  problems  of  the  school  were 
discussed.  Those  participants  who  were  new  to  the  situation  learned  that 
BFHS  is  the  only  "academic"  high  school  in  East  Harlem,  and  that  the  term 
academic  is  merely  a  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  a  vocational  high 
school.  In  actuality,  the  majority  of  the  predominantly  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  student  body  are  not  taking  an  "academic"  course  of  study,  but  are 
taking  a  "general  course"  which  is  geared  neither  toward  the  achievement 
of  marketable  vocational  skills  nor  for  preparation  for  college.  They 
also  learned  that  entering  ninth  grade  students  generally  had  a  median 
reading  grade  of  about  6.3,  or  approximately  three  years  retarded,  and  at 
least  two  thirds  of  an  entering  class  eventually  dropped  out  of  the  school 
without  a  diploma. 1 

In  light  of  these  problems,  it  was  agreed  that  Teachers  College  would 
work  with  BFHS  in  setting  up  an  improvement  program  which  would  involve 
the  community.  Teachers  College,  and  the  school. 

The  Franklin  Improvement  Program  Committee  (FlPC)^was  formed  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1966.  It  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  teaching  staff,  the 
school  administration,  the  student  body,  the  parents  association.  Teachers 
College,  Senator  Kennedy's  office,  and  various  East  Harlem  community 
organizations. 

The  FIPC  asked  the  teachers  at  BFHS  to  prepare  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  capable  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  very  serious  educational  problems 
of  BFHS  students.  Numerous  teacher  meetings  were  held,  many  after  school 
and  on  weekends,  in  an  attempt  to  draw  up  a  proposal.  The  union  (U.F.T.) 
chapter  played  a  major  role  in  these  proceedings.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  a  program  concentrating  on  the  incoming  first-year,  ninth-grade 
freshmen  would  be  the  best  place  to  start  in  any  attempt  to  make  the  high 
school  experience  a  successful  one. 


^See  Appendix  C,  item  1,  for  further  descriptive  information 

^or  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  composition  and  operations  of  this 
organization,  see  Chapter  III 
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The  theoretical  foundation  for  the  structuring  of  the  program  was 
derived  from  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  running  a  summer 
program  at  BFHS.  They  felt  strongly  that  the  summer  school  reflected  a 
much  more  positive  quality  in  student  attitudes  and  in  pupil-teacher 
interaction  than  was  evident  in  the  winter  session.  The  summer  school 
contained  only  a  few  hundred  students,  and  as  a  result,  teachers  as  well 
as  supervisory  staff  got  to  know  all  students  by  name.  It  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers  that  the  factor  of  small  group  size  was  an  important 
determinant  of  the  overall  positive  summer  school  atmosphere.  They  saw 
participation  in  a  small  school  of  a  few  hundred  students  as  a  qualita¬ 
tively  more  desirable  and  less  alienating  experience  for  students  than 
being  a  part  of  the  normal  BFHS  student  body  of  over  3,000  students. 

The  idea  for  the  cluster  program  was,  therefore,  essentially  an 
attempt  to  replicate  the  quality  of  smaller-group  interaction  during  the 
regular  school  year.  This  was  to  be  done  by  creating  a  small  school 
within  the  larger  school.  Students  in  the  program  were  to  be  organized 
into  "clusters"  of  eighty  students  each,  which  were  to  operate  as  largely 
autonomous  units.  Each  cluster  was  to  have  four  classes  of  twenty  stu¬ 
dents  and  its  own  teaching  staff  and  ancillary  services.  Provisions  were 
to  be  made  for  increased  interaction  between  the  teachers  and  the  students 
in  each  cluster. 

Viewed  broadly,  this  project  represents  but  one  of  many  contemporary 
attempts  to  combat  the  alienating  effects  of  bigness  through  the  creation 
of  structures  which  decrease  the  size  of  the  group  within  which  inter¬ 
action  takes  place,  and  vdiich  increase  the  intensity  of  the  interaction 
within  the  smaller  group. 3  Along  the  same  lines,  Paul  Goodman  has  pro¬ 
posed  "mini-schools,"  stating  that,  "The  experience  of  the  wise  principal 
is  that  the  most  essential  part  of  his  job  is  to  know  every  child’s  name 
and  be  available  as  a  godfather."^  Similarly,  the  Urban  League  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  "street  academies, "3  and  proposals  have  been  made  for  setting 
up  subschools  within  universities  for  the  purpose  of  humanizing  the 
learning  environment. 


Karl  R.  Plath,  Schools  Within  Schools  -  A  Study  of  High  School  Organization. 
Secondary  School  Administration  Series,  (New  York:  Teachers  College  Press, 
1965).  (A  detailed  discussion  of  a  way  to  handle  problems  of  school  size 
and  growing  impersonalization  of  administration,  teaching,  and  guidance. 

The  author  describes  the  history  and  operation  of  schools  now  divided  into 
separate  halls,  houses,  or  schools  within  schools,  and  he  provides  detailed 
information  and  suggestions  on  staff  organization,  plant  utilization,  and 
reaction  of  students,  staff,  and  the  community  to  the  schools  within  a 
school  organization.) 

L 

Paul  Goodman, "The  Universal  Trap,"  in  D.  Schreiber,  ed..  Profile  of  the 
School  Dropout,  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1967),  p.36. 

^Joseph  Featherstone,  "Harlem's  Storefront  Schools,"  The  New  Republic. 
(September  7,  1968),  pp.  21-27. 
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The  Cluster*  project  proposal  stated  the  issue  as  follows i 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  BFHS,  the  pupils  achieve  so 
poorly  because  of  their  lack  of  a  real  purpose  for  going  to 
high  school  and  because  they  have  no  sense  of  belonging  in 
the  school.  Their  anoniie  and  rootlessness  are  responsible 
for  their  truancy,  their  cutting,  failure  to  carry  books, 
failure  to  do  homework,  failure  to  prepare  for  tests,  and 
lack  of  responsibility  for  academic  performance  ...  In 
addition,  many  of  the  present  ninth  year  pupils  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  agitation  which  accompanied  the 
I.S.  201  controversy.  They  are  convinced  that  Harlem  schools 
are  by  intent  of  the  school  authorities  inferior  all  the 
way  through  .  .  ."6 


In  sum,  it  was  hypothesized  that  decreased  alienation  and  a  sense 
of  purpose  in  going  to  school  would  pave  the  way  for  improved  achieve¬ 
ment  and  attendance.  A  description  of  the  program  as  initially  conceived 
for  this  purpose  is  presented  below. 

THE  CLUSTER  PROGRAM  AS  ORIGINALLY  CONCEIVED 

The  key  aspects  of  the  program,  as  excerpted  from  the  original 
proposal,  were  as  follows:' 

"1.  Possibly  the  most  important  goal  of  this  project  is  to 
implement  the  plans  and  work  of  a  coramunity-school-university 
partnership  which  is  possibly  writing  a  new  chapter  of  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  in  the  troubled  history  of  the  New  York 
City  school  system.  ,  . 

"2.  The  second  most  important  goal  is  to  give  ninth  year  pupils 
a  feeling  of  belonging,  a  sense  of  identity  with  the  school,  and 
a  purpose  for  going  to  school. 

"To  give  pupils  in  the  ninth  year  a  feeling  of  belonging,  the 
cluster  program  would  organize  a  series  of  schools  within  a 
school.  Each  series  of  schools,  or  clusters,  would  have  four 
groups  of  20  children.  These  20  children  would  be  taught  by 
the  same  five  major  subject  teachers,  four  of  whom  would  serve 
as  official  teachers.  The  teachers  would  meet  during  a  common 
period  each  day  to  plan  an  individualized  approach  to  each  child. 


See  original  project  proposal.  Appendix  C,  item  1. 

7 

Budget  description  is  omitted  here,  and  sequence  of  presentation  is 
somewhat  altered.  For  a  complete  copy  of  the  original  proposal,  see 
Appendix  C,  item  1. 
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”In  addition,  the  clusters  would  go  on  trips  together  with 
their  five  teachers.  They  would  attend  assemblies  and  lectures 
together.  Clusters  could  compete  with  each  other  in  intra¬ 
mural  sports.  Social  events  could  further  bind  the  80  children 
together. 

'’The  project  also  intends  to  focus  the  ninth  year  child's  attention 
on  the  world  of  work.  It  will  be  designed  to  start  him  thinking 
almost  immediately  upon  entrance  into  high  school  of  how  he  will 
make  his  living.  It  will  provide  him  with  the  stimulation  which 
hopefully  will  relate  the  work  at  school  with  the  work  that  will 
make  him  a  gainfully  employed  citizen.  In  order  to  fulfill  this 
goal,  the  project  will  endeavor  to  determine  realistically  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil  and  how  the  school  can  aid 
the  pupil  to  best  utilize  his  advantages  and  overcome  his  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

"To  provide  vocational  guidance,  the  program  would  provide  the 
services  of  one  New  York  State  Educational  Employment  Counselor. 
This  person  would  undertake  a  program  of  orientation  to  the  world 
of  work,  job  opportunities,  and  job  requirements.  He  would  arrange 
for  direct  experiences  for  the  ninth  year  children.  The  vocational 
counselor  would  work  closely  with  the  guidance  counselor  on  a 
testing  program  to  determine  vocational  possibilities  for  each 
child  in  the  cluster. 

"3.  To  provide  a  new  curriculum,  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  youth  of  East  Harlem,  the  program  requests  money  to  pay 
teachers  to  work  with  the  curriculum  experts  of  Teachers  College.  . 
Such  curriculum  revision  could  start  in  English  for  the  school 
year  1966-6?. 

"4.  Another  goal  that  the  cluster  program  would  meet  is  that  of 
the  further  education  of  the  teachers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  to  understand  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  the  children 
they  teach.  The  program  would  assign  cluster  teachers  for  one 
period  a  day  to  receive  instruction  provided  by  Teachers  College 
personnel  in  human  relations,  group  dynamics,  and  problems  of  the 
minority  group  child. 

"5.  To  provide  educational  guidance,  each  cluster  would  have  its 
own  guidance  counselor  to  give  individual  and  group  guidance. 

The  counselor  would  meet  daily  with  the  cluster  teachers  to  aid 
in  adjusting  the  program  to  each  child's  needs. 

"6.  The  project  also  aims  to  provide  for  the  child  in  areas  other 
than  academic.  It  will  try  to  meet  his  emotional,  financial, 
medical,  dental,  and  social  needs. 

"The  program  aims  to  meet  the  emotional  needs  of  the  ninth  year 
child  by  providing  the  services  of  a  psychologist  and  three  social 
workers.  These  people  would  work  closely  with  the  guidance 
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counselors  and  teachers  of  each  cluster  to  plan  the  necessary 
approaches  to  children  with  emotional  problems.  The  family 
worker  would  also  assist  in  this  area  by  bringing  in  to  school 
the  parents  of  these  children. 

"In  consonance  with  the  Moynihan  thesis  that  direct  financial 
aid  is  the  best  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  poor,  this 
program  asks  for  money  to  pay  out  as  scholarships  and  finan¬ 
cial  incentives  to  the  pupils  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School. 

The  youngsters  would  get  a  chance  to  see  direct  results  of 
their  application  to  their  studies. 

"To  meet  the  medical  and  dental  needs  which  are  so  critical  in 
this  area,  the  program  calls  for  a  physician,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  nurses'  assistants.  Such  a  staff  could  provide  all  dental 
and  medical  services  for  these  children  instead  of  the  mere 
diagnosis  and  referral  which  is  the  usucil  service  provided  by 
the  schools. 

"The  project  also  provides  for  helping  with  the  attendance 
problem  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School.  At  present  the  at¬ 
tendance  teachers  serving  the  school  are  not  a  part  of  the 
school  and  have  little  or  no  contact  with  teachers  and  the 
guidance  staff.  The  project  would  provide  an  attendance 
teacher  to  serve  the  ninth  year  at  Benjamin  Franklin  alone, 
who  would  be  a  part  of  the  staff  of  Benjamin  Franklin, who 
would  meet  with  the  cluster  teachers  and  all  the  appropriate 
personnel  to  make  education  attractive  to  the  truant  or 
would-be  truant. 

"7.  To  provide  the  secretarial  services  needed  to  free  teachers 
from  non-pedagogic  chores,  the  program  requests  the  assignment 
of  one  secretary  to  each  cluster.  This  secretary  would  assume 
all  clerical  burdens  now  undertaken  by  teachers." 

Many  aspects  of  this  original  proposal  were  not,  in  the  end,  funded. 
First,  a  highly  modified  version  of  this  plan  was  suggested  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  rejected  by  the  teachers  as  too  drastically  cut  to 
be  workable.  The  school  principal  then  negotiated  for  restoration  of 
more  of  the  original  plan  and  was  finally  able  to  come  away  with  a 
compromise  program  which  was  acceptable  to  the  teachers  and  the  FIPC. 

THE  CLUSTER  PROGRAM  AS  FUNDED® 

The  basic  goals  and  the  underlying  theoretical  and  organizational 
scheme  remained  largely  unchanged  in  the  cluster  program  as  finally  funded. 
The  objectives  were  summarized  in  the  final  official  project  description 
as  follows : 


%or  a  more  complete  description  of  the  Cluster  program  as 
the  official  summary  project  description,  Appendix  C,  item 


funded, 

2. 


see 
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"1.  To  change  (in  a  positive  direction)  the  attitudes  of 
students  towards  school  and  education. 

"2.  To  improve  performance  as  measured  by  standardized 
achievement  tests. 

"3.  To  raise  occupational  and  educational  aspirational 
levels . 

Despite  the  retention  of  the  goals  and  the  basic  structure  of  the 
program,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  personnel  allotments  requested 
were  supplied.  Other  personnel  requests  were  denied  ccanpletely. 

Specifically,  the  changes  were  as  follows: 

The  services  of  a  New  York  State  employment  counselor  were 
not  provided. 

Money  was  not  granted  for  teachers  for  curriculum  revision, 
though  curriculum  revision  was  retained  in  the  program  plans. 

The  guidance  counselor  services  were  reduced  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  one  for  every  cluster,  to  one  for  every  two  clusters. 

The  extent  of  psychological  and  social  worker  services  was 
also  reduced,  providing  for  one  half-time  psychologist  and 
one  half-time  social  worker  for  the  program. 

Provisions  for  a  family  worker,  financial  aid  for  students, 
medical  and  dental  services,  and  an  attendance  teacher  were 
all  dropped  completely. 

The  size  of  the  target  population  was  reduced  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  inclusion  of  the  entire  ninth  grade  (approximately 
800  students)  to  320  ninth  graders. 

One  addition  was  made  to  the  budget.  This  consisted  of  more 
school  aide  hours  than  was  requested. 

The  final  allotment  of  funds  and  positions  appeared  as  follows: 


5  Additional  Teaching  Positions  $  59,500 

2  Guidance  Counselors  25,390 

5760  School  Aide  Hours  (plus  460  hours 
vacation  pay  and  holiday  pay  @  $1.85)  11,507 

^  School  Psychologist  6,500 

2  School  Social  Worker  6,500 

Fixed  Charges  28.130 


$  137,527 


Total 
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CHAPTER  II 
EVALUATION  DESIGN 


EVALUATION  PLAN 

One  of  the  problems  in  constructing  an  appropriate  evaluation 
plan  for  a  first  year  program  such  as  this  one  is  the  strong  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  normal  problems  of  first  year  implementation  of  a 
new  program  may  create  a  set  of  conditions  under  which  some  of  the 
evaluation  results  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  potential  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  in  planning  the  basic  research  design  for  this 
evaluation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  an  approach  which  would 
not  only  yield  information  about  the  effects  of  the  program,  but 
which  would  at  the  same  time  supply  the  kind  of  general  information 
about  the  student  group  which  would  facilitate  further  tailoring  of 
the  program  to  the  students  it  serves. 

For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  presenting  data  indicating  dif¬ 
ferences  in  results  between  cluster  and  noncluster  groups,  data  were 
also  included  describing  the  characteristics  and  attitudes  of  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

A  problem  encountered  in  the  development  of  this  evaluation  plan 
was  the  program's  failure  to  provide  for  an  adequate  comparison  group. 
This  necessitated  an  after-the-fact  construction  of  a  comparison 
group  which  was  roughly  comparable,  but  which  certainly  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  carefully  matched  control  group.  (See  the  next  section  of 
this  chapter  for  a  complete  description  of  the  target  population  and 
the  comparison  group. ) 

This  evaluation  proceeded  along  three  major  lines.  The  first 
was  an  evaluation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  implementation  of  the 
project  as  spelled  out  in  the  official  project  description.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  an  attempt  to  assess  the  reactions  of  the  students  and  teachers 
involved  in  the  program,  as  well  as  the  reactions  of  parents  and  inde¬ 
pendent  classroom  observers.  The  third  line  of  inquiry  consisted  of 
an  evaluation  of  student  outcomes,  including  reading  achievement, 
attendance,  dropout  results,  vocational  attitudes  and  aspirations, 
and  student  attitudes  toward  staff,  classmates,  and  school. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  TARGET  POPULATION 

As  described  in  Chapter  I,  this  project  was  originally  proposed 
for  the  entire  ninth  grade  student  body.  Final  funding  of  the  project 
allowed  for  the  inclusion  of  only  320  students.  At  the  time  of  this 
decision,  the  high  school  was  already  late  in  its  programming  for  the 
following  school  term  and  therefore,  unfortunately,  no  clear  criteria 
for  student  selection  were  established. 
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Interviews  with  staff  members  and  supervisors  connected  with  the 
project  revealed  confusion  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  students  were 
chosen  for  participation  in  the  cluster  program.  They  suggested  that 
(l)  cluster  students  were  chosen  at  random  from  the  ninth  grade  general 
students,  (2)  cluster  students  were  general  students  with  the  highest 
reading  scores,  (3)  cluster  students  were  those  general  course  students 
with  reading  scores  in  the  middle  third  of  their  group.  In  fact,  none 
of  these  descriptions  was  completely  accurate. 

Students  were  actually  selected  for  the  cluster  program  by  the 
school's  program  chairman,  as  follows:  From  a  total  of  1,003  incoming 
ninth  grade  students,  the  records  of  118  students  accepted  for  the 
College  Bound  program  and  of  95  students  \riio  chose  the  academic  or 
commercial  program  were  ranoved,  leaving  a  total  of  790  incoming  stu¬ 
dents  slated  for  the  general  course.  Cluster  students  were  selected 
from  this  group  of  790  students.  The  selection  process  went  through 
three  stages: 

Stage  1:  Two  hundred  general  course  students  with  the  highest 
reading  scores  were  selected  for  the  program.  The  reading  scores  used 
for  selection  represented  the  last  recorded  test  score  for  each  student, 
and  these  varied  considerably  as  to  test  form,  test  level,  and  test 
date.  The  test  dates  ranged  from  tests  taken  within  the  same  month  to 
tests  taken  more  than  two  years  earlier.  No  adjustment  was  made  for 
this  factor. 

Stage  2:  Following  this  selection  of  200  students  for  the  cluster 
program,  the  school  received  permission  to  send  the  applications  of 
300  of  the  scheduled  incoming  ninth  year  students  to  other  high  schools, 
due  to  overcrowding  at  BFHS.  Some  of  the  200  students  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  cluster  program  were  included  in  the  group  whose  appli¬ 
cations  were  sent  on  to  other  high  schools.^  Additional  students  were 
placed  in  the  cluster  program  from  the  remaining  pool  of  general  stu¬ 
dents.  This  meant  drawing  students  with  somewhat  lower  reading  scores 
than  those  selected  for  the  program  in  Stage  1. 

Stage  3:  The  decision  regarding  the  number  of  students  to  be 
included  in  the  cluster  program  was  changed  in  late  June.  The  total 
number  for  inclusion  was  increased  from  200  to  320.  Selection  of  an 
additional  120  students  necessitated  drawing  students  with  still  lower 
reading  scores  than  those  selected  for  the  program  in  Stage  2.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  third  grade  reading  scores  were  being  included  at  this 
point.  (This  selection  of  the  additional  120  students  in  late  June 
did  not  draw  upon  the  300  students  whose  applications  had  already  been 
sent  to  other  high  schools.) 


^he  group  of  300  applications  for  transfer  to  other  high  schools  was 
chosen  as  follows:  At  first,  the  records  of  students  who  had  chosen 
another  high  school  or  had  not  made  any  choices  were  removed  for  transfer. 
However,  since  this  did  not  yield  a  group  of  300,  the  remaining 
transferees  represented  a  potpourri  of  students,  without  any  criteria 
for  inclusion. 
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In  September,  after  the  cluster  sample  had  been  selected,  about 
half  of  the  300  students  whose  records  had  been  transferred  to  other 
high  schools  re-applied  for  entry  into  BFHS  and  were  accepted.  In 
addition,  a  group  of  new  students  applied  to  BFHS  and  were  admitted. 

None  of  the  students  in  these  two  groups  had  been  selected  for  the 
cluster  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  series  of  changes,  the  ninth  grade  student 
body  contained  a  group  of  noncluster  students  whose  reading  scores  were 
comparable  to  those  of  cluster  students. 

SELECTION  OF  A  GROUP  FOR  COMPARISON 

Although  the  original  rationale  for  the  choice  of  students  for 
the  cluster  program  was  based  upon  the  choice  of  those  general  course 
students  with  the  highest  reading  grades,  the  changes  described  above 
resulted  in  a  situation  where  cluster  program  students  no  longer  repre¬ 
sented  the  group  with  the  highest  reading  level  of  the  general  course 
students.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  draw  upon  the  noncluster  general 
course  students  in  constructing  a  group  for  comparison  purpose. 

It  was  decided  that  this  comparison  group  should  include  any  ninth 
grade  students  who  would  have  been  selected  for  the  cluster  program, 
but  who  were  not  included  at  the  time  when  students  were  being  chosen 
for  the  program  due  to  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Their  records  were  not  available  in  the  Spring  of  1967 
for  inclusion  in  the  cluster  program  because  they  were  among 
the  group  whose  applications  had  been  transferred  to  other 
high  schools,  but  were  subsequently  returned  to  BFHS. 

2.  Their  records  were  not  available  in  the  spring  of  1967  for 
inclusion  in  the  cluster  program  because  they  did  not  apply 
for  admission  to  BFHS  until  September. 

3.  Their  records  were  not  considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
cluster  program  because  they  had  chosen  to  take  an  academic 
or  commercial  course. 2  (These  students  did  not  always  have 
higher  reading  scores  than  cluster  students;  but  their  scores 
did  cluster  at  the  high  end  of  the  cluster  reading  distri¬ 
bution.  This  is  indicated  in  Table  1.) 


2 

Students  had  been  assigned  to  the  academic  and  commercial  courses  based 
upon  their  own  requests.  In  the  interests  of  a  more  sizeable  comparison 
group  it  was  decided  to  include  students  from  this  group  who  met  all 
other  comparison  group  criteria,  and  to  provide  combined  as  well  as  sep¬ 
arate  analyses  of  the  general  course  and  the  academic  and  commercial 
course  comparison  group  >dierever  appropriate.  Since  academic  and  com¬ 
mercial  course  students  are  required  to  pass  NY  State  Regents  exams, 
these  students  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  this  report  as  the  "Regents" 
group  for  purpose  of  brevity. 
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Analysis  of  the  students’  records  indicated  that  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  other  than  reading  scores  between  the  cluster  and  noncluster  groups 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  construction  of  a  group 
for  comparison  purposes.  Specifically,  it  was  noted  that  many  noncluster 
students  had  no  recorded  reading  scores  at  all,  while  a  few  had  scores 
below  3.5.  In  addition,  it  was  noted  that  whereas  cluster  students  were 
all  doing  ninth  grade  work  for  the  first  time,  many  noncluster  students 
were  either  (1)  ninth-grade  students  vdio  had  done  ninth  grade  work  at 
Franklin  during  the  previous  year  but  who  had  failed  subjects  and  were 
therefore  being  held  over  (  hereafter  referred  to  as  "holdovers”),  or 
(2)  ninth  grade  students  who  had  already  spent  time  in  ninth  grade  at  a 
junior  high  school  prior  to  entry  into  BFHS  but  \dio  were  repeating  ninth 
grade  work  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "repeaters").  All  students  differ¬ 
ing  from  cluster  students  along  the  dimensions  described  above  were 
eliminated  from  consideration  for  the  comparison  group.  (The  number  of 
students  eliminated  in  each  category  is  indicated  in  Table  1,  Appendix  A.) 

Elimination  of  these  students  resulted  in  a  cluster  group  of  256 
students  and  a  comparison  noncluster  group  of  151  students.  The  non¬ 
cluster  group  included  97  general  course  students  and  54  academic  and 
commercial  (Regents)  students. 

A  shortcoming  in  the  choice  of  a  comparison  group  which  may  not 
be  readily  apparent  from  the  above  description  was  the  possibility  of 
a  higher  than  usual  degree  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  student 
records  with  respect  to  the  information  regarding  test  forms,  dates, 
and  scores,  as  well  as  dates  of  entry  into  BFHS  and  possible  holdover 
or  repeater  status.  In  many  cases,  interpretations  were  little  more  than 
educated  guesses  because  this  information  was  not  systematically  reported, 
and  often  illegible,  unclear,  or  missing  completely.  Only  vdien  there 
was  no  basis  for  an  educated  guess,  were  students  eliminated  entirely 
from  inclusion  in  the  cluster  or  comparison  group. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CLUSTER  AND  COMPARISON  GROUP  STUDENTS 

A  description  of  the  cluster  group  and  the  group  chosen  for  com- 
psurison  purposes  is  presented  here.  Both  groups  are  described  with 
respect  to  reading  scores,  sex,  ethnic  group,  and  age  distributions. 

Table  1  presents  the  scores  for  cluster  and  comparison  group  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in  Reading  given  in  the 
spring  of  1967.  (Scores  from  tests  administered  prior  to  Spring  1967 
are  not  included;  as  a  consequence  the  groups  differ  in  size  from  the 
total  cluster  and  comparison  groups  described  above.)  Although  non¬ 
cluster  general  course  students  have  a  similar  mean  score  to  that  of 
cluster  students,  only  24.8  per  cent  of  the  cluster  student  scores  fall 
below  5.0,  while  twice  as  many  (48.2  per  cent)  of  general  student  scores 
fall  below  that  level.  Regents  students  scored  considerably  higher 
overall,  with  a  mean  score  approximately  one  and  one  half  years  higher, 
and  with  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  scores  falling  below  5.0. 
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TABLE  1 

SPRING  1967  MAT  READING  SCORES  FOR  CLUSTER  AND  NONCLUSTER 
COMPARISON  GROUP  STUDENTS 

Reading  Noncluster  Total  Noncluster  Sub-Groups 


Scores  for 
Spring  1967 

Cluster 

N=186 

Comparison  Group 
General  +  Regents 
N=95 

General 

N=56 

Regents 

N=39 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

12.0  - 

12.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.1 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.6 

11.0  - 

11.9 

1 

0.5 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.8 

0 

0.0 

10.0  - 

10.9 

1 

0.5 

1 

1.1 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.6 

9.0  - 

9.9 

2 

1.1 

8 

8.4 

4 

7.1 

4 

10.3 

8.0  - 

8.9 

8 

4.3 

11 

11.6 

4 

7.1 

7 

17.9 

7.0  - 

7.9 

18 

9.7 

12 

12.6 

2 

3.6 

10 

25.6 

6.0  - 

6.9 

48 

25.8 

20 

21.1 

10 

17.9 

10 

25.6 

5.0  - 

5.9 

62 

33.3 

12 

12.6 

8 

U.3 

4 

10.3 

4.0  - 

4.9 

34 

18.3 

16 

16.8 

U 

25.0 

2 

5.1 

3.0  - 

3.9 

12 

6.  5 

13 

13.6 

13 

23.2 

0 

0.0 

Mean 

5.8 

6.3 

5.6 

7.4 

Median 

5.7 

6.3 

5.1 

7.3 

As  Table  2  indicates,  both  cluster  and  comparison  groups  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  males  than  females.  Over  50  per  cent  of  both  groups  were 
Negroes.  The  cluster  group  contained  more  17-year-old  students  and  fewer 
14 -year-old  students;  however,  15-  and  l6-year-olds  constituted  three- 
fourths  of  both  cluster  and  noncluster  groups. 

Although  the  cluster  and  comparison  groups  are  quite  similar  along 
a  number  of  dimensions,  some  of  the  differences  (particularly  with  respect 
to  the  Regents  students)  included  in  the  comparison  group  are  obvious, 
and  evaluation  findings  should  be  viewed  in  light  of  these  differences. 

It  is  clear  from  experiences  with  the  first  year  of  this  program, 
as  well  as  from  observations  of  preparations  for  the  second  year,  that 
funding  for  new  programs  should  include  provisions  for  professional 
research  help  as  well  as  clerical  support  in  the  early  stages  of  setting 
up  a  program.  This  is  essential  to  ensure  efficient  implementation  and 
systematic  evaluation. 3 


3 

At  the  request  of  the  principal,  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  cooperated 
in  an  effort  to  make  early  provisions  for  a  suitable  comparison  group  for 
use  in  the  evaluation  of  the  second  year  of  this  program. 
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TABLE  2 

SEX,  ETHNICITY,  AND  AGE  OF  CUJSTER  AND  NONCLUSTER 
COMPARISON  GROUP  STUDENTS 


Total 


Noncluster  Subgroups 


Cluster  Noncluster 


General  Regents 


Characteristics  Comparison  N=97  N=5A. 

N=256  N=151 


ilLL 

(N) 

% 

(N) 

(N) 

% 

SEX 

Male 

(156)  62 

(83) 

55 

(53) 

55 

(30) 

56 

Female 

(  98)  38 

(68) 

45 

(44) 

45 

(24) 

45 

ETHNIC  BACK¬ 
GROUND 

Negro 

(150)  59 

(79) 

52 

(47) 

48 

(32) 

59 

Puerto  Rican 

(102)  40 

(67) 

44 

(47) 

48 

(20) 

37 

Other 

(  U)  2 

(  5) 

3 

(  3) 

3 

(  2) 

4 

AGE 

17  &  Over 

(  55)  22 

(10) 

7 

(  9) 

9 

(  1) 

2 

16 

(104)  41 

(49) 

32 

(37) 

38 

(12) 

22 

15 

(  85)  33 

(62) 

41 

(36) 

37 

(26) 

48 

14  &  Under 

(  12)  5 

(30) 

20 

(15) 

16 

(15) 

28 

INSTRUMENTS^ 

1.  Teacher  Questionnaire 

The  focus  of  this  questionnaire  was  upon  program  implementation  and 
teacher  assessment  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  attached  to  a  top  sheet  indicating  teacher  name,  personal 
background, and  experience.  Completed  questionnaires  and  top  sheets  were 
mailed  back  separately  in  order  to  insure  anonymity  of  responses.  Fifteen 
out  of  20  cluster  teachers  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaires. 

2.  F.I.P.C.  Questionnaire 

The  focus  of  this  questionnaire  was  upon  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  Franklin  Improvement  Program  Committee,  as  well  as  recommendations 
for  improvement.  These  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  active  partici¬ 
pants  in  F.I.P.C.  The  respondents  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  fairly 
regular  attendance  at  F.I.P.C.  meetings.  Of  29  questionnaires  distributed, 
only  seven  were  returned,  despite  reminder  telephone  calls.  The  retxims 
were  from  two  community  organization  representatives,  two  teachers,  two 
university  representatives,  and  the  school  principal. 


^A  copy  of  each  of  the  instiuiments  used  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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3.  School-University  Questionnaire 

The  central  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  was  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  school  and  university  representatives  regarding  their  expectations  and 
obligations  in  this  relationship,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  were 
fulfilled. 

These  questionnaires  were  used  as  a  basis  for  structured  interviews 
and  discussions  with  school  and  university  personnel,  as  well  as  for 
securing  further  information  and  the  opinions  of  those  who  could  not  be 
reached  for  face-to-face  discussions.  In  addition  to  these  interviews 
and  discussions. 12  questionnaires  were  distributed,  of  which  five  were 
returned.  These  represented  the  views  of  key  participants,  namely,  the 
principal,  the  coordinator  of  the  cluster  program,  the  union  chapter  chair¬ 
man,  and  two  of  the  university  representatives  who  had  played  major  roles 
in  the  program. 

4.  Classroom  Lesson  Observation  Guide 

This  instrument  focused  on  siuc  general  areas,  as  follows:  (l)  lesson 
planning  and  execution,  (2)  curriculum  adaptation,  (3)  student  partici¬ 
pation,  (4)  student  interest  and  behavior,  (5)  individualization  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  class  size,  (6)  quality  of  interaction.  The  purpose  of  the  lesson 
observations  was  to  determine  differences  between  cluster  and  noncluster 
lessons  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Each  observation  covered  an  entire  40Hiiinute  lesson,  and  all  observa¬ 
tions  were  conducted  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  May.  Teachers  selected 
for  observation  were  not  notified  in  advance.  However,  the  principal  was 
notified  that  observers  would  be  in  the  school  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  May. 

All  observers  were  educators  with  five  or  more  yeau'S  of  experience, 
but  were  not  employees  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  They  were 
all  experienced  in  urban  high  school  teaching,  and  they  observed  classes 
in  their  own  subject  area  of  expertise. 

Observers  were  oriented  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  evalu¬ 
ation,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  observation  guide.  They  were  not  told, 
however,  which  of  the  classes  they  were  observing  were  cluster  classes, 
and  which  were  not. 

Each  observer  who  observed  a  cluster  English  class, also  observed  a 
noncluster  English  class,  the  two  classes  comprising  a  "set."  Thus  any 
differences  in  observers  would  affect  cluster  and  noncluster  observations 
equally.  Seventeen  "sets"  of  observations  were  completed.  These  included 
the  subject  areas  of  English  (3),  general  mathematics  (4),  algebra  (2), 
general  science  (4),  and  world  geography  (4).  In  some  cases,  this  sched¬ 
uling  necessitated  more  than  one  observation  of  the  same  teacher  (with  a 
different  class),  so  that  a  total  of  13  noncluster  teachers  and  14  cluster 
teachers  were  observed. 
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5.  Parent  Interview  Schedule 

The  choice  of  a  parent  sample  for  interviewing  proceeded  through 
two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  records  of  all  cluster  and  comparison 
group  students  were  arranged  alphabetically  in  two  groups.  Every  fourth 
cluster  studwt  record  (out  of  256)  and  every  other  noncluster  student 
record  (out  of  151)  was  chosen,  resulting  in  65  cluster  and  75  noncluster 
student  names.  Addresses  were  obtained  through  the  roll  books,  and  half 
of  each  group  were  assigned  to  two  full  time  interviewers,  vrtio  worked 
during  the  day. 

This  method  was  not  foiind  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Addresses 
were  scattered,  entailing  considerable  traveling  between  interviews.  Many 
persons  were  not  living  at  the  given  address  or  were  not  known  to  neighbors, 
and  many  were  not  home  during  the  day.  Therefore,  after  approximately  20 
interviews  had  been  completed  in  this  manner  during  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
a  new  approach  was  attaapted.  The  addresses  of  all  cluster  and  comparison 
students  were  checked  and  placed  on  separate  lists  by  neighborhood.  Addi¬ 
tional  interviewers  were  hired  from  the  East  Harlem  and  Bronx  areas  where 
many  of  the  respondents  resided.  Lists  with  Spanish  names  were  assigned 
to  Spanish-speaking  interviewers.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  the  evening 
and  on  weekends.  This  method  resulted  in  a  faster  rate  of  retum  of  com¬ 
pleted  interviews,  and  interviewing  was  terminated  after  obtaining  112 
interviews.  These  parents  were  the  first  112  parents  reached,  with  lists 
distributed  to  five  interviewers  on  the  basis  of  neighborhood  and  ethnicity. 

Of  the  total  of  112  parent  interviews  completed,  6l  were  with  parents 
whose  children  were  in  the  cluster  program  (cluster  parents)  and  51  with 
parents  whose  children  were  not  in  the  cluster  program  (noncluster  parents). 
Sixty-two  of  the  parents  interviewed  (35  cluster  and  27  noncluster)  were 
Negro,  49  were  Puerto  Rican  (25  cluster  and  24  noncluster)  and  one  was 
vdiite.  The  majority  (74  per  cent)  of  the  interviews  were  conducted  with 
mothers,  13  per  cent  with  fathers,  5  per  cent  with  both  parents  contributing 
to  the  inter^ews,  and  8  per  cent  with  respondents  who  had  "other"  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  student  (i.e.,  guardian,  atmt,  grandmother).  Approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  did  not  have  other  children  who 
were  attending  or  who  had  ever  attended  BFHS.  Thus,  the  findings  reported 
here  represent  for  the  most  part,  the  opinions  of  mothers  whose  responses 
are  based  on  their  child's  ninth  grade  school  experience  at  BFHS  during  the 
1967-68  school  year. 

6.  Cluster  Student  Reaction  Sheet 


In  this  anonymous  questionnaire,  students  were  asked  to  assess  the 
cluster  program,  and  iidiat  they  particularly  liked  or  did  not  like  about 
it.  In  addition,  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  cluster  student  reaction 
to  the  guidance  counselling  services. 

Since  these  questions  referred  specifically  to  the  cluster  program, 
this  questionnaire  was  administered  separately  from  the  larger  student 
questionnaire  that  was  administered  to  both  cluster  and  non-cluster  stu¬ 
dents.  Cluster  teachers  distributed  and  collected  these  cluster  student 
reaction  sheets.  All  cluster  classes  participated,  with  the  exception  of 
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t-wo,  which  were  not  available  for  this  purpose  on  the  day  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  administered.  A  total  of  110  reaction  sheets  were  returned. 

7.  Student  Questionnaire 

The  student  questionnaire  sought  to  determine  student  responses  in  a 
number  of  areas.  It  sought  to  ascertain  student  vocational  aspirations  and 
related  educational  plans,  attitudes  towards  school,  and  student  relation¬ 
ships  with  teachers,  classmates,  and  advisory  personnel. 5 

This  questionnaire  was  pretested  by  a  teacher  with  a  group  of  approxi¬ 
mately  15  students  at  another  school.  In  addition,  reactions  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  questionnaire  were  solicited  at  an  FIPC  m.eeting.  Changes  were 
made  in  response  to  suggestions  from  both  of  these  sources. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  on  June  k  to  all  ninth  grade  cluster 
and  noncluster  students  (with  the  exception  of  the  College  Bound  group). 

Each  statement  in  the  questionnaire  was  read  aloud  to  students  in  order  to 
reduce  the  possibility  that  reading  problems  might  affect  student  responses. 
Since  many  of  the  questions  were  related  to  student  attitudes  towards  their 
teachers,  the  questionnaires  were  administered  by  a  group  of  educators  who 
were  not  connected  with  BFHS.  (See  Appendix  D  for  list  of  Questionnaire 
Administrators.)  In  order  to  ensure  that  any  differences  in  test  admini¬ 
strator  characteristics  would  affect  cluster  and  noncluster  students  equally, 
all  test  administrators  handled  an  equal  number  of  cluster  and  noncluster 
questionnaire  administrations. 

Of  the  407  students  comprising  the  combined  cluster  and  noncluster 
comparison  group  (256  cluster  and  151  noncluster  students),  only  197  stu¬ 
dents  completed  and  returned  student  questionnaires.  The  197  returns 
consisted  of  126  cluster  group  returns  and  71  noncluster  comparison  group 
returns  (of  the  latter.  31  questionnaire  returns  were  from  academic  and 
commercial  students  and  40  were  from  general  course  students). 

PROCEDURES 

Information  regarding  overall  program  administration  and  supervision 
was  secured  through  interviews  with  the  cluster  coordinator,  the  principal, 
and  advisory  personnel,  as  well  as  through  the  student  and  teacher  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

An  experienced  guidance  counselor,  a  social  worker,  and  a  psychologist 
were  enlisted  for  interviewing  and  evaluation  in  each  of  these  respective 
areas.  In  addition,  teacher  and  cluster  student  reactions  to  these  services 
were  drawn  upon. 

School  aide  services  were  assessed  through  discussions  with  key  per¬ 
sonnel,  observations,  and  responses  from  the  teacher  questionnaires.  Daily 
cluster  teacher  meetings  were  assessed  through  attendance  at  three  of  these 
meetings,  observations,  discussions  with  administrators,  and  teacher  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  teacher  questionnaire. 


^"Advisory  personnel"  as  used  here  and  later  in  this  report  refers  to 
guidance  counselors,  social  worker,  psychologist,  and  the  Urban  League 
street  workers  who  infoimally  befriended  and  advised  students  within  the 
school. 
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The  assessment  of  the  implementation  of  plans  for  conammity  and 
university  participation  was  approached  in  a  number  of  ways,  including 
attendance  at  ten  evening  meetings  of  the  FIPC,  review  of  the  FIPC 
minutes,  and  discussions  with  five  university  representatives,  two 
school  administrative  persons,  four  teachers,  and  two  ccaamunity  organi¬ 
zation  representatives,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  questionnaires 
described  above. 
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CHAPTER  III 
FINDINGS 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 


INTRODUCTION 


In  this  chapter,  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  extent  and 
quality  of  implementation  of  some  key  aspects  of  the  cluster  program. 
These  Include  the  following: 

Administration  and  Supervision 

Allocation  of  Resources 
Selection  of  Program  Participants 
Supervision  of  Teachers 

Advisory  Services 

Social  Worker  Services 
Psychological  Services 
Guidance  Counselor  Services 

School  Aide  Services 

Daily  Cluster  Teacher  Meetings 

Cluster  Coordinator  Services:  Vocational  Orientation 
School-University  Relationships 
School-Community  Relationships:  The  F.I.P.C. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 
Allocation  of  Resources 


Broadly  speaking,  the  basic  structure  of  the  cluster  program  was 
implemented  according  to  plan.  Four  clusters,  each  with  a  total  of 
approximately  eighty  students  (twenty  students  in  each  of  four  classes) 
and  five  teachers,  were  set  up.  Each  teacher  taught  four  periods  daily 
(compared  to  five  teaching  periods  for  noncluster  teachers)  and  was 
relieved  of  all  patrol  assignments.  Each  teacher  interacted  with  a  total 
of  eighty  students  (compared  to  125-150  for  noncluster  teachers)  and 
held  daily  meetings  with  those  teachers  assigned  to  the  same  group  of 
eighty  students.  School  aides,  guidance  counselors,  a  social  worker,  and 
a  psychologist  were  all  assigned  to  the  program  as  planned. 

There  were  two  basic  departures  from  the  original  plan.  The  first 
was  the  assignment  by  the  principal  of  one  additional  teacher  to  serve 
both  as  coordinator  of  the  program  and  as  administrator  of  its  vocational 
orientation  component. 
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The  second  was  the  organization^ in  February, of  three  special  classes 
made  up  of  55  cluster  students  who,  staff  members  felt,  could  succeed 
with  an  academic  curricultun.  Curriculum  for  this  group  was  altered  to 
conform  more  closely  to  the  Regents  preparatory  program  of  academic  students 
(e.g.,  work  in  algebra  was  introduced).  Ten  of  these  ''acadanic”  cluster 
students  were  accepted  into  the  College  Bound  program  for  the  next  school 
year. 


The  specific  problems  of  implementation  will  be  discussed  in  the 
forthcoming  sections.  The  major  overall  problems  of  administration  and 
supervision  are  presented  here. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  although  the  cluster 
program  was,  in  effect,  a  school  within  a  school,  it  operated  without  any 
telephone,  secretary,  or  available  funds  (for  trips  or  materials)  of  its 
own. 


Secondly,  since  cluster  teachers  taught  fewer  periods  per  day  than 
noncluster  teachers,  some  of  them  were  not  assigned  classrooms  of  their 
own,  but  moved  from  one  room  to  another  for  each  new  class.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  handicapped  them  in  attempts  to  prepare,  display,  and  store  special 
materials  or  students'  work.  Some  teacher  comments  about  this  were: 

"We  have  no  classrooms.  I  teach  in  four  different  rooms  — 
two  classes  in  a  printing  shop.  Thus  even  vdien  I  bring  my 
own  materials  it  is  quite  difficult  transporting  them  and 
setting  them  up." 

"I  need  a  room  I  can  call  my  own.  I  want  to  have  one  room 
in  which  I  teach  all  my  classes  and  which  is  used  as  a  home 
room  and  which  is  available  to  me  during  my  free  time  to 
prepare  for  my  next  classes.  If  I  had  a  home,  my  effective¬ 
ness  would  increase." 

Finally,  cluster  offices  and  classrooms  were  scattered  throughout 
different  parts  of  the  building. 

Selection  of  Program  Participants 

The  process  of  selection  of  students  for  this  program  has  been 
described  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  need  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  student  testing  program  and  for  a  clarification  of  the  rationale 
and  criteria  for  student  selection  was  evident.  Both  would  serve  to 
bring  order  to  student  assessment  and  selection  procedures. 

The  process  of  selection  of  staff  for  the  program  could  also  be 
improved.  Five  teachers  from  the  school,  the  program  coordinator,  and 
a  guidance  counselor  volunteered  for  the  program;  the  remaining  15 
teachers  were  incoming  teachers  >dio  were  merely  assigned.  Though  the 
majority  of  teachers  endorsed  the  program,  very  few  volunteered  to  take 
part  in  it  during  the  first  year.  (It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  for 
the  forthcoming  1968-69  year  of  the  program,  the  number  of  volunteers 
exceeded  staff  positions  available. ) 
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Supervision  of  Teachers 

Cluster  teachers  were  asked  in  the  teacher  questionnaire  to  describe 
the  supervision  of  instruction  under  the  cluster  program.  Seven  out  of 
12  teachers  responding  indicated  that  supervision  was  the  same  as  that 
usually  offered  by  departmental  chairmen.  Four  teachers  indicated  that 
they  had  no  supervision  of  instruction  at  all,  and  one  teacher  said  he 
had  had  very  little  supervision  because  of  what  he  described  as  a  "hands 
off  the  cluster  people"  attitude  on  the  part  of  departmental  chairmen. 
Some  teachers  expressed  disappointment  that  the  cluster  coordinator  and 
university  teacher  training  representatives  did  not  play  a  more  active 
role  in  this  respect.  There  appeared  to  be  a  need  for  strengthening  of 
supervision  and  clarification  of  lines  of  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  cluster  teachers. 

ADVISORY  SERVICES 

Social  Worker  Services 


The  plan  for  the  allotment  of  the  half-time  services  of  a  social 
worker  was  fully  implemented.  A  qualified,  experienced  social  worker  was 
appointed,  and  services  were  initiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term.  Since  the  social  worker  was  assigned  to  the  rest  of  the  school  for 
the  remaining  half  of  her  time,  her  full-time  presence  in  the  school  made 
her  available  to  talk  with  students  at  any  time  and  to  handle  crisis  situ¬ 
ations  as  they  arose. 

The  social  worker's  role  appeared  to  be  facilitated  by  the  cluster 
structure.  She  reported  that  cluster  teachers  were  knowledgeable  about 
individual  students  and  were  therefore  able  to  identify  and  refer  problems 
earlier.  In  addition,  the  daily  cluster  teacher  meetings  gave  the  social 
worker  easy  access  to  information  whenever  needed. 

However,  teachers  felt  that  more  social  work  services  were  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  and  they  requested  more  feedback  on  the 
cases  referred. 

Psychological  Services 

The  plan  for  the  allotment  of  the  half-time  services  of  a  psychologist 
was  never  fully  implemented.  The  psychologist's  services  were  only  avail¬ 
able  for  approximately  one  day  per  week,  and  his  appointm.ent  did  not  take 
place  until  three  months  after  the  program  began.  The  psychologist's 
office  had  neither  telephone  service  nor  file  cabinets  with  locks. 

Because  of  these  limitations,  the  psychologist,  of  necessity,  func¬ 
tioned  on  the  periphery  of  the  program.  His  time  was  devoted  primarily 
to  testing,  screening,  and  consultation  connected  with  referrals  from  the 
guidance  counselors  and  social  worker.  The  bulk  of  these  requests  were 
for  testing  for  mental  retardation. 

Teachers  were  agreed  that  these  services  would  have  to  be  expanded 
if  they  were  to  make  any  significant  contribution  to  the  program. 


Guidance  Counselor  Services 


The  full-time  services  of  two  counselors  were  available  to  the  program, 
in  accordance  with  the  project  plans.  Each  counselor  carried  a  case  load 
of  tvro  clusters,  totaling  approximately  160  students.  Both  counselors  were 
unlicensed,  but  one  counselor  had  been  a  grade  advisor  at  the  school  for 
five  years  prior  to  the  cluster  assignment  and  met  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  The  second  counselor 
held  a  Masters  degree  in  Guidance  and  School  Counseling  and  was  involved  in 
the  examination  for  guidance  counselor  license,  then  in  progress. 

Both  counselors  reported  that  they  spent  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
their  time  in  individual  student  counseling  (handling  personal  probl«as 
related  to  school  adjustment,  as  well  as  "discipline"  referrals),  and  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  of  their  time  on  meetings  with  staff  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  counselors*  time  was  spent  on 
clerical  responsibilities  related  to  grade  advisoment  and  attendance.  Owing 
to  time  pressures,  plans  for  group  counseling  were  not  implemented,  although 
one  counselor  held  a  few  informal  group  sessions. 

Multiple  roles  of  counselors.  The  fusing  of  the  counseling  and  disci¬ 
plinary  roles  indicated  above,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
speedier  service  for  discipline  problems  than  could  be  expected  from  an 
overworked  school  dean  of  discipline.  This  fusing  of  roles  did,  in  fact, 
have  the  desired  effect,  with  teachers  reporting  that  problems  were  handled 
very  quickly  —  very  often  on  the  same  day. 

This  approach  runs  counter  to  orthodox  guidance  theory  since  it  places 
the  counselor  in  seemingly  conflicting  roles  of  confidante  and  discipli¬ 
narian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concentration  of  the  three  roles  of  grade 
advisor,  dean,  and  counselor  in  a  single  Individual,  might  have  advantages. 
It  limits  student  contact,  in  each  case,  to  a  single  adult  %fho  might  there¬ 
fore  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  each  student  and  perhaps  perform 
each  of  these  functions  more  effectively  as  a  result. 

The  coianselor  indicated  that  this  might,  in  fact,  be  what  happened. 
Students  were  also  asked  about  their  feelings  on  the  subject.  Seventy-one 
out  of  93  students  (76  per  cent)  responding  to  the  question, said  that  they 
thought  that  guidance  counselors  should  be  in  charge  of  disciplining  them 
as  well  as  helping  them.  The  most  frequent  explanation  offered  for  this 
response  was  that  it  was  desirable  because  the  counselors  knew  the  students 
well  and  understood  them  best.  Some  typical  student  explanations  were: 

"He  knows  more  about  you  than  anyone  else  and  he  understands 

you  more." 

"Because  the  guidance  counselor  could  help  you  a  lot  in  a  lot 

of  different  things  —  good  or  bad.  Talk  to  him." 

"Because  I  like  my  guidance  counselor  better." 
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"They  know  how  to  treat  you  better  than  the  dean." 

"Because  you  can  tell  them  your  problem,  and  when  you  have 

a  problem  in  school  they  will  tell  you  what  you  did  wrong. ' 

While  student  responses  may  in  part  be  the  reflection  of  good  relation 
ships  established  with  their  counselors,  there  is  some  evidence  here  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  separation  of  guidance  and  disciplinary  functions 
is  not  necessarily  the  most  desirable  or  logical  arrangement.  Perhaps  a 
single  adult,  functioning  in  both  guidance  and  disciplinary  roles  (as 
parents  do)  is  desirable.  A  reopening  of  this  question  might  be  useful. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  in  any  case  that  their  additional  roles  of 
disciplinarian  and  grade  advisor  were  time  consuming  for  counselors,  and 
therefore  the  ratio  of  I-I60  gives  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  guidance  services  offered.  If  this  combined  approach  is  re¬ 
tained,  a  reduced  counselor-student  ratio  and  clerical  help  should  be 
considered.  Further,  teachers  voiced  the  need  for  expanded  services  in 
order  to  give  more  attention  to  the  nondi eruptive  students,  perhaps  through 
arranging  regular  appointment  times  for  each  student. 

Teacher  reactions  to  counseling  services.  Teacher  reactions  to  the 
guidance  services  were  highly  laudatory.  Teachers  indicated  that  guidance 
services  were  much  better  than  they  had  anticipated;  that  counselors  were 
very  accessible  and  offered  immediate  help;  that  the  counselors  provided 
teachers  with  information  about  the  students;  and  that  students  appeared 
to  like  them  and  trust  them  and  were  not  hesitant  about  going  to  speak  with 
them.  In  general,  the  teachers'  opinion  was  that  the  counselors  were  doing 
an  excellent  job  and  really  cared  about  the  students. 

However,  teachers  indicated  a  desire  for  a  more  structured  airrange- 
ment  for  receiving  feedback  from  the  guidance  counselors.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  done  on  a  particular  day  each  week  during  the  regular  cluster 
teacher  meeting. 

Physical  facilities  for  counseling.  Inadequate  facilities  for  counsel 
ing  constituted  a  serious  shortcoming  of  the  program.  Neither  counselor 
had  either  a  telephone  or  intercom  service  in  his  room.  This  necessitated 
the  use  of  the  telephone  facilities  in  the  general  office,  when  available, 
or  making  evening  calls  from  a  home  telephone. 

In  addition,  neither  counselor  had  a  private  office.  One  counselor 
had  a  "counseling  area"  that  was  screened  off  from  a  classroom.  The  second 
counselor  shared  2in  office  with  the  program  coordinator.  School  personnel 
were  constantly  walking  into  this  office  in  order  to  use  the  school  record 
files  located  there. 

It  was  our  strong  feeling  that  this  lack  of  privacy  for  guidance 
counseling  may  have  seriously  limited  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
counselors.  In  order  to  provide  evidence  that  such  an  interpretation  was 
not  merely  another  instance  of  inappropriate  attribution  of  middle-class 
values  regarding  privacy,  we  questioned  cluster  students  directly  about 
their  feelings  in  this  regard. 
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Students  were  asked  whether  they  would  rather  talk  to  the  guidance 
counselor  when  he  is  alone  than  when  there  are  other  people  with  him  in 
the  room.  Seventy-eight  (83  per  cent)  out  of  the  92  cluster  students 
responding  indicated  they  preferred  to  be  alone.  Of  the  78  students  ex¬ 
pressing  a  preference  for  being  alone,  53  offered  explanations.  The 
gist  of  all  of  the  explanations  was  that  they  felt  embarrassed  and  ashamed 
to  talk  about  their  personal  problems  without  any  privacy.  Some  typical 
comments  were: 

"Because  it  is  none  of  the  other  peoples’  business." 

"Because  they  might  laugh  at  your  ideas." 

"Because  I  am  embarrassed  if  he  tells  me  something  bad 
in  front  of  them." 

"Because  I  feel  better  when  there  isn’t  anyone  hearing 
what  I  have  to  say." 

"Because  if  there  are  other  people  in  the  room,  th^ 
will  start  to  talk  their  mouths  off  to  other  people." 

"Because  when  she’s  alone,  you  can  get  things  better 
and  understand." 

"Because  I  feel  ashamed  teOJjLng  my  problems  in  front 
of  someone." 

"I  would  like  to  be  alone  because  I  can  express  myself 
and  my  ideas  more  greatly." 


The  need  for  private  counseling  is  evident. 

SCHOOL  AIDE  SERVICES 

School  aides  were  employed  in  accordance  with  the  allotments.  They 
served  as  building  patrols. 

Cluster  teachers  agreed  that  the  consequent  relief  from  hall  patrol 
duties  was  extremely  helpful;  they  felt  nevertheless  that  some  improve¬ 
ments  could  be  made  in  school  aide  services.  Some  teacher  suggestions 
for  improvement  were:  (l)  hiring  of  students  to  perform  school  aide  duties 
during  their  free  periods;  (2)  school  aide  limitation  of  lavatory  use  to 
one  or  two  students  at  a  time  in  order  to  control  drug  traffic;  (3)  more 
training  and  supervision  of  aides;  (4)  hiring  of  aides  who  are  related  to 
cluster  students. 

Since  there  were  only  twenty  cluster  teachers,  and  since  school  aides 
could  only  be  used  for  patrol  duty,  the  allotment  of  5,760  hours  went 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cluster  program  to  absorb  school  aide  time.  An 
allotment  of  this  magnitude  would  have  been  appropriate  only  if  teachers 
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had  been  assigned  one  and  one-half  hours  of  patrol  duty  daily,  but  this 
was  not  the  case.^  Therefore,  the  school  aide  allotment  should  be  de¬ 
creased. 

DAILY  CLUSTER  TEACHER  MEETINGS 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  for  the  program,  the  teachers  within 
each  cluster  held  daily  meetings  for  joint  planning  of  individualized 
approaches  to  each  child.  These  meetings  generally  included:  (l)  teacher 
checks  on  student  attendance  and  cutting,  (2)  discussion  of  trip  plans, 

(3)  discussions  concerning  individual  students,  (4)  discussions  about 
specific  teaching  approaches,  (5)  occasional  sharing  of  information  with 
the  guidance  coimselor  and  social  worker,  and  (6)  occasional  conferences 
with  parents. 

Most  teachers  felt  that  the  daily  conferences  were  very  helpful. 

The  conferences  provided  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  discuss  mutual 
problems,  thus  serving  to  boost  the  morale  and  sense  of  security  of  the 
new  teachers.  The  teachers  were  able  to  get  a  more  comprehensive  picture 
of  each  student  and  could  share  information  regarding  a  student  and  con¬ 
sider  the  most  effective  approaches  for  him. 

The  guidance  counselors  and  the  social  worker  found  that  their  work 
was  facilitated  by  being  able  to  conveniently  contact  every  one  of  a 
student’s  teachers  at  their  joint  daily  cluster  meeting.  Perhaps,  more 
importantly,  they  felt  that  this  group  of  teachers  was  able  to  offer 
information  and  insights  regarding  the  student,  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  under  the  usual  high  school  administrative  structure. 

In  addition,  the  daily  meetings  facilitated  parent  conferences. 

For  example,  at  one  conference  which  we  observed,  at  which  a  parent  was 
present,  the  pattern  of  the  student’s  cutting  of  classes  was  quickly 
clarified  and  joint  corrective  action  was  planned.  The  discussion  also 
went  beyond  the  immediate  problem  to  include  the  encouraging  comments 
of  one  teacher  in  whose  class  the  student  made  significant  contributions. 
Under  a  noncluster  structure,  this  parent  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  speak  with  each  of  her  child's  teachers;  she  would  very  likely  have 
found  them  less  knowledgeable  about  her  son;  and  would  probably  have 
found  it  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  joint  plan  of  action  with 
them. 


The  daily  meetings  also  facilitated  the  identification  of  students 
with  high  potential,  and  the  consequent  setting  up  of  special  "academic" 
classes  for  55  cluster  students  in  the  spring  term. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  our  own  observation  of  the  meetings 
and  from  teacher  responses  to  the  questionnaire  that  the  daily  meetings 
could  have  been  more  effective  if  they  had  been  more  structured.  The 
very  loose  structure  resulted  in  some  conferences  vAich  were  disorganized 
or  largely  social. 


^his  calculation  was  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  5,760  hours  of  school  aide 
time  by  180  school  days.  This  netted  32  school  aide  hours  per  day  for  the 
cluster  program  or  over  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day  of  relief  for  20 
cluster  teachers. 
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CLUSTER  COORDINATOR  SERVICES:  VOCATIONAL  ORIENTATION 

The  plans  for  the  cluster  program  did  not  provide  for  a  coordinator. 

The  cluster  coordinator  position  was  created  by  the  principal  to  meet  the 
need  for  overall  planning  for  the  program,  particularly  for  the  vocational 
orientation  component,  and  for  planning  a  program  of  social  events  for 
cluster  students.  Coordinator  responsibilities  with  regard  to  supervision 
were  never  clearly  defined. 

The  program  of  social  events  for  cluster  students  was  minimal,  and, 
in  addition,  got  off  to  a  late  start.  In  February,  a  newly  formed  student 
council  planned  a  cluster  dance.  While  this  attempt  to  have  cluster  stu¬ 
dents  plan  for  their  own  social  events  was  desirable,  it  also  contributed 
to  the  slow  progress  in  setting  up  a  program. 

In  accordance  with  plans  for  a  vocational  orientation  program,  the 
cluster  coordinator  arranged  for  numerous  trips  and  guest  speakers  related 
to  a  variety  of  occupations.  Trips  were  limited  to  those  which  were  free 
of  expenses,  since  there  was  no  allocation  of  funds  for  trips.  Cluster 
classes  were  scheduled  for  trips  and  lectures  without  encountering  the 
usual  high  school  organizational  problems  of  covering  classes  for  teachers 
who  have  gone  on  a  trip. 

Teachers  did  express  a  need  for  more  advance  notice  regarding  trips, 
and  they  indicated  that  the  most  successful  trips  were  those  which  did 
not  involve  more  than  one  cluster  at  a  time.  There  was  general  teacher 
agreement  that  the  use  of  the  school  auditorivun,  with  its  extremely  poor 
public  address  system,  ruined  many  potentially  good  programs  set  up  by 
the  guest  speakers  representing  various  occupations,  (For  description 
of  vocational  program  outcomes  and  student  reactions  to  it,  see  Chapter  IV.) 

SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  official  project  description  of  the  cluster  program  refers  to 
a  cooperative  effort  between  BFHS  and  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  (T.C.)  in  the  areas  of  teacher  training  and  curriculum  revision. 

The  teacher-training  plan  was  implemented.  It  consisted  of  weekly 
40-minute  lecture  and  discussion  periods  led  by  people  from  T.C.  The 
sessions  focused  upon  pedagogical  theory,  practices,  and  problems.  The 
costs  of  these  sessions  were  absorbed  by  T.C. 

The  curriculum  revision  plans  were  not  implemented. 

Teacher-Training  Program 

Teachers  were  asked  to  describe  in  what  ways  the  teacher-training 
sessions  were  helpful  to  them.  Twelve  out  of  15  teacher  questionnaires 
returned  contained  responses  to  this  question.  Nine  of  the  12  teachers 
said  that  the  sessions  were  of  little  or  no  help.  One  teacher  indicated 
that  the  sessions  were  provocative  but  irrelevant.  The  two  positive 
comments  consisted  of  a  reference  to  the  refreshing  but  soon  exhausted 
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ideas  of  one  lecturer,  and  a  reference  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  sessions 
in  clarifying  cluster  philosophy  and  injecting  fresh  outlooks. 

In  commenting  on  the  quality  of  the  presentations  at  the  training 
sessions,  teacher  responses  were  equally  negative.  The  basic  criticism 
was  that  the  instructors  emphasized  theory  excessively  and  conducted  aca- 
d«Bic  discussions  with  few  concrete  practical  suggestions.  An  approach 
which  gives  greater  emphasis  to  in-classroom  observation,  supervision, 
and  joint  curriculum  experimentation  might  be  desirable. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  recommendations  for  improvement  of  the 
teacher-training  sessions,  many  teacher  comments  pointed  to  what  may  be 
an  underlying  problem  in  the  school-university  relationship.  The  problem 
seems  to  center  about  issues  of  professional  status  and  expertise  of 
university  educators  vis-a-vis  school  practitioners.  Some  of  the  more 
pointed  teacher  comments  were: 

"The  gentlemen  came  to  ask  rather  than  to  tell. 

"I  recommend  that  successful  teachers  from  other  ghettoes, 
including  Franklin,  if  there  eire  any,  be  able  to  come  and 
tell  us  how  to  teach  ghetto  kids,  not  highly  paid  ’experts' 
who  haven't  had  as  much  contact  with  ghetto  kids  as  we  have." 

"Speakers  should  be  people  with  public  school  teaching  back¬ 
grounds  who  know  from  personal  experience  the  problems  we 
face. " 

"I  really  don't  think  the  professors  really  know  what  is 
going  on.  They  don't  have  any  solutions  and  I  am  beginning 
to  think  they  don't  even  know  vdiat  our  problems  are..." 

"University  participation  consists  of  lectures  to  the  teachers 
which  can  only  be  described  as  varying  from  ludicrous  to  inane 
to  just  plain  vicious." 

"The  people  from  Columbia  come  down  here  trying  to  sell  their 
particular  methods  and  theories  while  pretending  they  are 
experts  on  some  pedagogical  points.  These  lectures  have 
nothing  to  do  with  realities  of  education  at  BFHS,  except  for 
those  things  which  we  are  told  which  we  already  know  ...  I 
resent  very  much  being  required  to  go  to  meetings  where  we 
are  alternately  insulted  and  talked  down  to  ..." 

These  comments  reflect  a  need  for  some  very  frank  talking  between 
school  and  university  people  prior  to  the  inception  of  any  "training" 
programs . 

Curriculum  Revision 


School-university  joint  curriculum  revision  did  not  take  place  during 
the  1967-68  school  year  largely  because  of  tensions  which  developed  between 
the  school  and  university  over  a  number  of  issues.  For  example,  the  uni¬ 
versity  invested  considerable  effort  in  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
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revision  of  the  mathanatics  curriculum  and  presented  the  plan  to  the  FIPC. 
This  plan  was  turned  down  by  the  FIPC,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
school  mathematics  department .  There  were  strong  reactions  to  this  contro¬ 
versy.  While  some  school  personnel  felt  that  BFHS  was  viewed  by  the 
university  as  an  experimental  laboratory,  some  university  representatives 
felt  that  the  school  staff  took  too  conservative  a  position,  were  unwilling 
to  try  radical  changes,  viewed  the  university  as  merely  a  funding  agency, 
and  were  also  not  really  willing  to  truly  share  decision-making  with  the 
university  and  the  community. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  are  some  indications  that  efforts  at 
joint  school-university  curriculum  revision  may  be  much  more  successful 
in  the  coming  year.  New  imiversity  representatives,  not  involved  in  past 
misimderstandings,  have  made  progress  in  developing  a  good  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  BFHS  staff.  As  a  result,  plans  are  being  made  for  the  1968-69 
school  year  for  four  teachers  to  teach  half-time  at  BFHS  in  the  cluster 
program,  and  to  work  on  curriculum  revision  during  the  rest  of  the  school 
day.  Fifty  per  cent  of  their  salaries  is  to  be  paid  by  T.C,,  and  50  per 
cent  is  to  be  paid  by  BFHS.  The  establishment  of  this  kind  of  long-run 
institutional  relationship  through  joint  appointments  may  be  a  promising 
new  approach  to  solving  problems  of  school-university  relationships. 

(Two  of  the  teachers  designated  for  joint  appointment  and  eight  cluster 
teachers  began  work  on  curriculum  revision  during  the  past  summer  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  and  T.C.  provided  the  funds  for  materials.) 

In  addition,  the  vocational  orientation  program  did  constitute  a  form 
of  curricultun  revision,  and  some  teachers  did  work  independently  to  adapt 
the  curriculum  to  their  own  students  and  occasionally  to  coordinate  it 
with  the  offerings  of  other  cluster  teachers. 

Summary 

There  were  some  positive  results  from  this  school-university  relation¬ 
ship  during  the  1967-68  school  je&r.  Teachers  College,  which  had  played 
an  active  role  in  the  establishment  of  the  FIPC,  remained  active  in  it. 

In  addition,  plans  were  made  for  a  more  promising  program  of  curriculum 
revision  for  the  1968-69  school  year. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  school-university  relationship  was 
fraught  with  problems.  That  these  were  by  no  means  xinique  to  the  BFHS-T.C. 
situation  is  seen  in  a  growing  literature  describing  similar  attempts  by 
other  schools  and  universities.^ 

Further  research  on  the  problems  of  school-university  relationships 
might  prove  helpful  in  mapping  out  those  areas  which  bear  potential  for 
fruitful  relationships  and  for  avoiding  the  mutual  disappointments  that 
have  frequently  been  experienced  in  the  past. 


2« 

T'or  an  evaluation  of  the  New  York  University-Whitelaw  Reid  J.H.S.  57 
Brooklyn  relationship,  see  Gerald  Rosenfeld,  Junior  High  School  57K» 

New  York,  Center  for  Urban  Education,  1968. 

^bpor  an  evaluation  of  the  Yeshiva  University  -  P.S.129,  Brooklyn  relation' 
ship  see,  Kravitz,  N.  Academic  Excellence  in  an  Inner  City  Elementary 
School;  P-129K.  ,  New  York,  Center  for  Urban  Education,  1968. 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS:  THE  FRANKLIN  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE  (FIPC) 

Purposes,  Participants.  Issues  and  Processes 


The  FIPC,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  organization  of  school,  uni¬ 
versity,  and  community  representatives  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School.^  Evening  meetings  of  this  organization 
were  held  weekly  during  the  school  year  and  were  usually  attended  by  about 
25  people.  Participants  included  the  school  principal  and  representatives 
from  the  school's  teachers'  union  chapter,  the  school's  department  chair¬ 
men,  the  students'  General  Organization,  the  Parent  Teachers  Association, 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  and  various  East  Harlem  Community 
organizations  including  Union  Settlement,  East  Harlem  Tenants  Council, 
Jefferson  Park  Parish.  Massive  Economic  Neighborhood  Development  (MEND), 
and  the  Urban  League.^ 


Each  organization  had  one  vote,  as  did  the  principal,  the  teachers' 
union,  the  department  chairmen,  the  university,  and  the  students'  organi¬ 
zation.  The  principal  also  held  veto  power,  which  was  never  used.  While 
such  power  has  its  roots  in  the  bylaws  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  according  to  which  principals  may  not  delegate  their  decision¬ 
making  power  to  any  group,  the  veto  was  a  source  of  some  strain  within 
the  organization. 


The  membership  of  additional  new  organizations  was  solicited  and 
welcomed.  Membership  was  open  to  all  interested  organizations  and  was 
never  denied  to  any  organizations  seeking  it.  Representation  from  Puerto 
Rican  organizations  was  disproportionately  low,  however,  and  for  reasons 
which  are  not  entirely  clear,  some  of  the  most  militant  community  organi¬ 
zations  did  not  participate. 


FIPC  participants  were  free  to  raise  any  issues  for  consideration 
by  the  organization.  Some  of  the  major  issues  raised  and  acted  upon  were: 

1.  The  narcotics  problem  at  BFHS.  The  FIPC  considered  a 
variety  of  approaches  used  by  different  agencies,  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  cooperation  with  some  agencies  in  a  plan  of 
action. 


2.  Planning  for  a  comprehensive  high  school  as  a  possible 
solution  to  many  problems  of  inadequate  curriculum  offerings. 
Securing  of  funds  for  planning  purposes. 

3.  Planning  and  implementation  of  approaches  to  increasing 
security  within  the  school,  and  improving  student  government 
procedures. 


3 

For  a  description  of  the  founding  of  F  I  P  C  see  Chapter  I. 

4 

These  were  the  most  actively  participating  organizations.  Representatives 
from  other  community  organizations  attended  meetings  occasionally. 
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4.  Proposals  for  introduction  of  new  programs  such  as 
teacher  training  programs  and  a  reading  program  for  parents. 
Plsauiing,  funding,  implementation^ and  follow  up  of  the 
cluster  program  constituted  a  major  achievement  in  this  area. 

5.  Active  seeking  of  funds  for  the  implementation  of  FIPC 
plans.  A  trip  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington  was 
made  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  approaches  to  foundations. 
The  FIPC  was  legally  incorporated  in  order  to  make  it  legally 
eligible  to  receive  funds. ^ 

6.  Initiation  of  a  teacher  recruitment  program. 


These  issues  were  discussed  by  the  group, and  the  relative  merits 
of  various  approaches  were  explored.  Participants  offered  the  services 
of  their  respective  institutions  vrtierever  possible  and  appropriate. 

Most  issues  were  not  voted  upon  until  the  group  had  achieved  a  high 
level  of  agreement  regarding  the  most  desirable  course  of  action.  The 
group  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  most  of  the  time,  although  this 
was  not  true  at  the  initial  meetings.  Meetings  held  in  the  spring  of 
1966  were  stormy  and  conflict-ridden.  The  high  level  of  conflict 
gradually  diminished,  however,  as  mutual  trust  was  built  up  in  the 
process  of  working  together. 

Minutes  for  the  meetings  were  recorded  by  the  principal  and  typed 
by  his  secretary.  Since  the  principal  is  not  a  disinterested  party, 
this  procedure  was  undesirable  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  objective 
record  of  proceedings.  In  addition,  it  was  an  imposition  upon  the 
principal’s  already  overburdened  secretarial  assistants,  who  were  also 
responsible  for  contacting  FIPC  members  whenever  the  need  arose. 

Major  Problems  and  Strengths  of  the  Organization 

Major  problems.  The  above  description  of  the  operations  of  the 
FIPC  raises  some  immediate  questions.  One  key  question  was  >diether  or 
not  it  is  accurate  to  consider  the  FIPC  a  "policy-making”  organization. 

Did  the  FIPC  really  play  a  significant  role  in  the  making  of  school 
"policy"? 

While  some  of  the  participants  responded  to  this  question  affirma¬ 
tively,  a  few  were  either  unceirtain  or  answered  negatively.  Perhaps  these 
discrepant  perceptions  can  be  reconciled  if  school  policynnaking  is  viewed 
as  taking  a  variety  of  forms,  or  taking  place  in  different  areas  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Budget  control  and  control  of  staffing  are  forms  of  policy-making 
which  differ  somewhat  from  those  concerned  primarily  with  such  things  as 
curriculum,  school  rules,  and  innovative  programs. 

Having  made  this  distinction,  it  becomes  clear  that  if  one  views 
budget  control  and  staffing  as  the  heart  of  policy-making,  the  reply  to 


^See  Appendix  C,  item  3  for  a  copy  of  Articles  of  Incorporation. 
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a  question  regarding  the  policy-making  role  of  the  FIPC  would  be  un¬ 
certain  or  negative.  However,  there  would  be  ample  justification  for 
the  claim  that  the  FIPC  has  achieved  considerable  success  within  the 
other  areas  of  policy  making.  It  is  notable  that  this  organization  has 
been  able  to  arrive  at  a  high  level  of  agreement  with  respect  to  most 
of  the  issues  handled  and  has  effectively  implemented  the  decisions  in 
most  cases. 

With  respect  to  budget  control  and  staffing,  some  problems  in  FIPC 
are  evident.  It  is  clear  that  the  lack  of  any  Board  of  Education  funds 
necessarily  limits  the  scope  of  FIPC  policy-making.  The  FIPC  acted  to 
mitigate  this  problem  somewhat  through  incorporation  and  subsequent  se¬ 
curing  of  some  funds  from  private  agencies. 

Serious  controversy  arose  regarding  the  role  of  the  FIPC  in  relation 
to  decisions  on  staff  retention.  Following  the  decision  by  department 
chairmen  to  dismiss  three  substitute  teachers,  one  of  the  teachers  involved 
brought  his  case  to  the  FIPC  for  consideration.  This  occurred  very  late 
in  the  school  year,  and  a  series  of  emergency  conferences  was  held  by  the 
FIPC.  The  resulting  decision  to  go  along  with  the  removal  of  the  three 
teachers  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  parties  involved. 
However,  the  principal  had  indicated  that  unless  FIPC  representatives  were 
able  to  convince  the  chairmen  to  reverse  their  decision,  he  would  have 
felt  compelled  to  utilize  his  veto  power  in  this  instance,  in  support  of 
the  decision  of  the  departmental  chairman. 

The  events  surrounding  this  staffing  controversy  served  to  bring 
into  focus  some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  organization.  It 
is  likely  that  the  power  behind  the  advisory  decisions  of  this  organi- 
ation  will  be  tested  and  clarified  as  further  developments  with  regard 
to  staffing  occur. 

In  sum,  FIPC  policy-making  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  area 
of  educational  program.  However,  policy-making  requiring  funds  was 
necessarily  limit ed,°  and  attempts  at  policy-making  with  respect  to 
staffing  did  not  develop  until  very  late  in  the  school  year,  and  then 
only  with  considerable  attendant  conflict.  The  establishment  of  satis¬ 
factory  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  staffing  problems  would  further 
strengthen  the  FIPC. 

Major  Strengths 

The  continued  existence  of  this  organization  after  one  and  one-half 
years  is  in  itself  a  major  accomplishment.  Three  major  sources  of  the 
strength  of  this  group  during  the  1967-68  school  year  are  discussed  here. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  a  study  of  two  suburban  Boards  of 
Education  where  financial  control  existed,  the  Board  of  F^ducation  spent 
only  10  per  cent  of  its  time  on  educational  program,  and  58  per  cent  on 
finances.  See  Norman  D.  Kerr,  The  School  Board  As  An  Agency  of  Legitimation. 
(N.Y.  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  1965.) 

Reprint  No.  404,  p.50. 
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1.  Because  of  the  dirersity  of  interest  groups  represented 
and  the  strong  commitment  of  participants  to  improve  education 
at  BFHS,  decisions  are  less  likely  to  reflect  the  goal  dis¬ 
placement  tendencies  of  any  single  interest  group. 

The  primary  goals  of  an  organisation  tend  to  become  displaced  by  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  within  the  organization. This  process  of  "goal 
displacement"  is  as  likely  to  occur  within  the  organization  of  the  public 
school  system  as  it  is  within  a  university  or  within  a  community  organi¬ 
zation.  Therefore,  in  an  organization  such  as  FIPC,  each  component  group 
could  be  expected  to  exhibit  its  own  particular  goal  displacement  tend¬ 
encies.  For  example,  community  organizations  might  tend  to  pressure  for 
increased  hiring  of  pairaprofessionals  in  programs  vdiere  their  educational 
value  to  Franklin  students  may  be  dubious,  or  BFHS  supervisors  might  tend 
to  retain  staff  members  vdiose  contributions  to  the  education  of  Franklin 
students  may  be  dubious.  In  each  case,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  needs 
of  the  individuals  within  the  FIPC  might  displace  the  primary  goal  of 
better  education  for  Franklin  students. 

The  likelihood  of  FIPC  decisions  reflecting  goal  displacCTiient  is 
decreased  by  the  strong  commitment  of  members  to  the  primary  goals,  and 
by  the  shifting  formation  of  coalitions  on  each  issue.  In  one  example, 
some  community  and  school  representatives  united  to  block  university 
experimental  proposals  which  (justifiably  or  not)  they  did  not  consider 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  A  further  example  is  the 
alignment  which  took  place  when  some  teachers  brought  their  case  against 
the  administration  to  the  FIPC  (as  described  above).  In  this  instance, 
the  principal  felt  it  was  a  managerial  necessity  to  support  the  decision 
of  the  department  chairmen,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  teachers. 
Representatives  of  the  university,  community  organizations,  students, 
and  some  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  focused  primarily  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  school  was  dismissing  teachers  who  were  effectively 
educating  the  students  at  BFHS,  regardless  of  the  organizational 
implications. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  whether  complicated  coopera¬ 
tive  approaches  to  school  decision-making  are  merely  a  concession  to 
political  pressures,  or  >rtiether  they  result  in  decisions  which  are  edu¬ 
cationally  sounder  than  those  made  by  professionals  alone.  The  argument 
presented  above  illustrates  one  potential  educational  advantage  of  more 
broadly  based  educational  decision  making. 

2.  Because  of  the  diversity  and  number  of  interest  groups 
represented,  decisions  were  loss  likely  to  encounter  oppo¬ 
sition  by  interest  groups  not  consulted. 

One  source  of  strength  of  the  FIPC  was  the  incorporation  of  the  major 
interest  groups  in  the  decisionnaaking  process.  This  cooptative  mechanism,® 

7 

For  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  concept  of  goal  displacement  see  Philip 
Selznick,  TVA  and  the  Grass  Roots;  A  Study  in  the  Sociology  of  Formal 
Organization  (University  of  California  Press, Berkeley,  1949) . 

®For  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  concept  of  cooptation,  see  Philip 
Selznick,  TVA  and  The  Grass  Roots,  Op.cit. 
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which  provided  for  the  participation  of  school  supervisors,  teachers' 
union,  student,  parent,  and  community  organization  representatives  in 
the  decision-making  process,  while  making  initial  consensus  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at,  clearly  decreased  the  possibility  of  opposition  by 
interested  parties  who  were  not  consulted.  In  addition,  commitment  to 
the  implementation  of  decisions  was  also  more  likely  to  be  greater  among 
individuals  and  organizations  which  have  had  a  voice  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process. 

For  example,  at  one  meeting  the  principal  presented  a  proposal  for 
increasing  school  security.  It  suggested  that  each  student  keep  his 
program  card  on  the  inside  cover  of  his  notebook,  and  be  required  to 
show  this  before  entering  the  school.  Any  student  without  this  identi¬ 
fication  would  be  turned  away.  The  initial  reaction  of  some  parents  at 
the  meeting  was  negative.  They  were  concerned  about  having  their  child 
turned  away  after  a  long  trip  or  in  inclement  weather.  However,  in  the 
ensuing  discussion,  other  parents  and  participants  voiced  the  opinions 
that  students  should  not  arrive  at  school  without  notebooks  anyway;  that 
this  new  procedure  might  encourage  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility; 
and  that  it  represented  the  lesser  of  evils  as  compared  with  the  problem 
of  contending  with  outsiders  wandering  about  the  building.  V/hen  a 
modified  version  of  the  proposal  was  finally  adopted,  it  had  gained 
parent  support. 

This  method  of  incorporating  the  major  interest  groups  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  appears  to  have  value  on  the  single-school  level,  and  may 
perhaps  merit  more  attention  with  regard  to  adaptation  to  multi-school 
decision-making  boards. 

3.  As  an  individual  school  policy-making  board,  FIPC  provided 
participants  with  school  decision-making  experiences  which  were 
more  suitable  than  the  necessarily  more  abstract  district-wide 
problems  for  the  training  of  inexperienced  members. 

Operation  of  a  school  board  type  of  organization,  such  as  the  FIPC, 
on  the  single-school  level  provides  participants  with  experiences  which 
are  more  concrete  than  they  would  be  on  the  district  level.  These  experi¬ 
ences  are  therefore  more  suitable  for  the  training  of  inexperienced  members.*^ 

In  addition,  the  single-school  situation  lends  itself  well  to  the 
training  function.  Chir  observations  of  an  acting  chairman  conducting  the 
meeting  one  evening  provides  a  good  example.  Since  the  acting  chairman  was 
inexperienced  in  conducting  meetings,  she  would  occasionally  turn  to  a 
BFHS  staff  member  on  her  right,  who  would  whisper  such  instructions  as 
"Now  you  ask  if  anyone  seconds  the  motion,"  or  "Now  you  ask  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  motion."  This  was  done  with  both  a  sense  of  the  humor  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  seriousness  of  the  task  and  a  clear  mutual  respect 
for  the  different  kinds  of  contributions  of  the  respective  parties. 


See  Warner  Bloomberg,  "Parent  Participation:  Practical  Policy  or  Another 
Panacea?",  The  Urban  Review.  New  York,  Center  for  Urban  Education,  June  1968. 
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The  experiences  of  the  FIPC  illustrate  some  of  the  potential  for 
broadening  the  base  of  participatory  decision-making  on  the  school  level. 
The  number  and  diversity  of  participants  provided  a  variety  of  perspectives 
and  resources,  and  the  high  level  of  commitment  of  the  participants  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  successes  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

REACTIONS  TO  THE  CLUSTER  PROGRAM 
CLUSTER  TEACHERS'  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Fifteen  out  of  twenty  cluster  teachers  returned  a  program  evalu¬ 
ation  questionnaire.  The  overall  assessment  of  the  program  by  the 
cluster  teachers  was  very  positive. 

However,  in  response  to  questions  regarding  weaknesses  of  the 
program  and  areas  requiring  improvement,  many  problems  were  cited.  The 
most  often  cited  problem  (ten  times)  was  the  lack  of  curriculum  revision. 
A  ccmipilation  of  the  additional  problem  areas  and  inadequacies  cited  by 
teachers  is  presented  below. 

Admini st rat ion 

1.  Inadequate  inter-cluster  activities  and  coitmiuni cation. 

2.  Lack  of  availability  of  a  large  room  with  good  acoustics 
for  special  programs. 

3.  Inadequate  supervision  by  departmental  chairmen  and 
cluster  coordinator. 

Instruction 


1.  Insufficient  experimentation  with  new,  nontraditional 
teaching  methods. 

2.  Failure  to  take  advantage .sufficiently, of  freedom  and 
flexibility  afforded  by  cluster  scheduling. 

3.  Failure  to  revise,  adapt,  coordinate , and  integrate 
curriculum. 

Students 


1.  Ineffectiveness  in  handling  of  disruptive  students. 

2.  Ineffectiveness  in  handling  of  cutting  of  classes. 

3.  Lack  of  contact  with  students  who  never  showed  up 
at  all. 

Services 


1.  Lack  of  any  available  funds  for  trips  and  materials. 

2.  Inadequate  testing  program. 

3.  Inadequate  psychological  and  social  worker  services. 

4.  Lack  of  any  secretarial  help. 

5.  Need  for  student  teachers  and  aides  in  the  classroom. 

6.  Lack  of  group  counseling. 

Parents 

1.  Ineffectiveness  in  involving  parents. 

2.  Inadequate  initial  briefing  for  parents. 
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Despite  the  inadequacies  cited  above,  overall  teacher  reaction  to 
the  program  was  enthusiastic.  In  response  to  a  question  about  how  they 
felt  about  the  program  generally  (Enthusiastic;  Positive,  but  not  Enthu¬ 
siastic;  Slightly  Negative;  or  Strongly  Negative),  one  response  was 
"Slightly  Negative,"  three  were  "Positive,  but  not  Enthusiastic,"  and 
11  were  "Enthusiastic."  Eight  teachers  offered  explanations  of  their 
responses. 

One  teacher's  explanation  of  a  "Positive,  but  not  Ehthusiastic," 
response  was  as  follows: 

"A  great  deal  more  should  be  done  in  terms  of  teacher  training 
and  orientation,  curriculiun  planning,  cluster  coordination , and 
direction  among  the  cluster  teachers  themselves.  The  program 
has  definitely  afforded  the  students  a  varied  range  of  learning 
opportunities  that  will  positively  influence  their  high  school 
careers . " 

Some  of  the  six  teachers  who  had  said  that  they  were  "Enthusiastic" 
about  the  program  explained  their  responses  as  follows: 

"I  feel  more  effective  as  a  teacher.  I  feel  I  have  touched 
the  personal  lives  of  several  students  because  of  the  greater 
contact  and  knowledge  mutually  obtained.  I  feel  that  several 
students  might  finish  high  school  because  of  my  influence  on 
their  values." 

"It  has  helped  me  greatly  in  my  first  year  of  teaching.  I 
feel  that  the  cluster,  although  not  a  panacea,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  have  seen  the  cluster  hang  on  to 
certain  students  because  of  the  united  effort  of  all  five 
teachers  and  the  guidance  counselor.  I  have  promising  stu¬ 
dents  identified  because  of  discussions  among  teachers." 

"I  feel  that  the  cluster  has  been  extremely  effective  in 
getting  to  the  borderline  students  and  to  the  students  with 
blocks  against  school, in  many  instances.  The  individual 
attention  has  made  the  students  generally  less  distrustful 
of  teachers  in  general.  In  one  semester  I  had  more  contact 
with  parents  than  in  an  entire  year  of  a  regular  program 
last  year." 

Apparently,  teachers  saw  many  advantages  for  students  and  teachers 
in  a  cluster  program.  While  they  did  not  view  it  as  a  panacea  for  serious 
educational  problems,  they  did  view  it  as  a  very  good  first  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

CLUSTER  STUDENTS'  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

One  hundred  and  ten  cluster  students  filled  out  and  retximed  a  re¬ 
action  sheet  soliciting  their  opinions  of  the  cluster  program  in  general, 
as  well  as  the  things  they  particularly  liked  and  disliked  about  it. 
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Students  were  asked  whether  they  thought  the  cluster  program  was 
a  good  one.  Eighty-five  of  107  students  (79  per  cent)  replied  affirm¬ 
atively.  Some  comments  offered  by  students  were: 

"I  wish  I  could  be  in  the  cluster  program  for  a  long  time." 

"You  get  a  chance  to  catch  up  on  all  the  work  you  messed 

up  on  last  term." 

"The  program  is  well  worth  coming  for.  The  teachers 

level  with  the  students." 

Further  questions  explored  some  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to 
the  students*  overall  evaluation  of  the  program.  Two  open-ended  questions, 
without  response  categories,  asked  students  to  cite  three  things  they  liked 
and  disliked  about  the  program.  Their  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

The  vocational  program  of  trips,  speakers,  and  films  drew  the  most 
frequent  and  most  enthusiastic  reactions.  Of  the  89  students  who  mentioned 
the  vocational  program,  70  (79  per  cent)  were  enthusiastic,  especially  about 
the  trips. 

The  second  strongest  response  was  a  favorable  assessment  of  the 
cluster  teachers.  Of  the  62  students  who  mentioned  teachers,  43  (69  per 
cent)  offered  favorable  responses.  Of  those  who  cited  teachers  unfavorably 
the  largest  group  (nine  students)  explained  that  their  objection  was  to 
having  the  same  teachers  for  a  whole  year.  Of  those  who  cited  teachers 
favorably,  some  explained  that  teachers  were  nice,  helpful,  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  that  what  they  pau'ticularly  liked  was  "the  way  teachers  look 
after  students,"  "the  way  they  try  to  be  your  friend,"  and  "the  way  you 
get  to  know  your  teachers." 

The  third  most  frequent  response  in  the  student  evaluation  of  the 
program  was  related  to  classroom  instruction.  Here  too,  the  majority  of 
students  (36  out  of  49,  or  73  per  cent)  were  favorable  in  their  evaluations. 
Typical  student  responses  were:  "The  work  is  easy  to  understand,"  "You 
get  extra  help,"  "You  get  more  attention,"  "You  learn  more." 

Apparently,  cluster  students  were  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  vocational  program,  their  relationships  with  their  teachers,  and  the 
opportunities  for  extra  help  and  attention  in  the  classroom. 

One  negative  student  reaction  which  was  not  anticipated  was  with  re¬ 
gard  to  sharing  a  common  program  with  the  same  group  of  students  through 
the  entire  school  day.  The  students  expressed  a  desire  for  opportunities 
to  interact  within  a  larger  student  circle.  Some  typical  student  comments 
were:  "I  don*t  like  the  same  people  every  period,"  "You  want  to  travel 
with  different  classes  because  it  is  babyish,"  "Everybody  in  cluster  goes 
together  in  all  the  classes,  and  you  hardly  know  the  rest  of  the  people." 

Possibly  related  to  the  negative  reaction  to  the  small  circle  of  peer 
interaction  were  the  students'  unfavorable  comments  about  their  classmates 
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personally.  While  four  students  mentioned  classmates  as  one  of  the 
things  they  liked  about  cluster,  nine  made  such  comments  as:  "Take  the 
bad  kids  out,”  "Snotty  kids  in  the  class  threaten  the  teachers,”  "Most 
kids  don't  deserve  to  be  in  it,”  "Too  many  pupils  are  non-respect ful 
and  rude,"  and,  "Get  rid  of  dnig  addicts.” (  This  preliminary  indication 
of  somewhat  negative  peer  reactions  is  further  supported  in  Chapter  VI, 
where  the  issue  is  discussed  in  greater  detail^ 

Also  on  the  negative  side,  students  were  unhappy  about  the  early 
starting  hour  of  8:00  A.M.  (zero  period),  and  teachers  indicated  that 
attendance  was  very  low  during  this  zero  period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  school  attendance  area  extends  beyond 
the  public  school  district  (only  50-60  per  cent  of  the  students  are  from 
the  district)  to  the  southeast  Bronx  (27  per  cent  of  the  students)  and 
even  to  Brooklyn.  Therefore,  many  students  had  a  considerable  distance 
to  travel  to  school,  and  the  use  of  the  zero  period  probably  imposed  a 
real  hardship  upon  them.  If  at  all  possible,  the  scheduling  of  cluster 
classes  for  this  period  should  bo  discontinued. 


TABLE  1 


WHAT  CLUSTER  STUDENTS  LIKED  AND  DISLIKED  ABOUT  THE  PROGRAM 

Total 

Program  Component_ N=110^ Liked_ Disliked 


N 

- 

% 

1.  Vocational  Program 

89 

79 

21 

2.  Teachers^ 

62 

69 

31 

3.  Classroom  Instruction 

49 

73 

Z1 

4.  Classmates^ 

39 

31 

69 

5.  Early  Hour  (8:00  A.M. 
"zero  period") 

18 

17 

83 

*N's  refer  to  the  number  of  students  offering  a  response  in  each  category. 
Since  students  wore  asked  to  cite  up  to  three  things  they  liked  and  throe 
things  they  disliked,  total  responses  exceed  110. 

'Reactions  citing  teachers  broke  down  as  follows:  "Having  the  same 
teachers  all  year,"  two  liked,  nine  disliked;  "General  reactions  to 
teachers,"  41  liked,  ten  disliked. 

Reactions  citing  classmates  broke  down  as  follows:  "Having  the  same 
classmates  in  all  classes,"  8  liked,  18  disliked;  "General  reactions  to 
classmates,"  4  liked,  nine  disliked. 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVERS'  EVALUATION  OF  LESSONS 

Six  general  areas  were  rated  by  lesson  observers:  (l)  Lesson  Planning 
and  Execution,  (2)  Curriculum  Adaptation,  (3)  Student  Participation,  (4) 
Student  Interest  and  Behavior,  (5)  Individualization  and  Lesson  Adaptation 
to  Class  Size,  (6)  Quality  of  Interaction. 

There  were  three  to  six  questions  in  each  area  of  the  observation 
guide,  each  question  containing  four  possible  ratings.  Although  the  wording 
of  the  ratings  varied,  rating  number  one  meant  very  positive,  rating  niimber 
two  meant  above  average,  rating  number  three  meant  negative  or  poor,  and 
rating  number  four  meant  not  observable.  A  total  of  34  lessons  was  observed, 
17  cluster  and  17  noncluster  classes.  The  observers  did  not  know  which 
classes  were  cluster  and  which  were  not  cluster.  (For  methodological 
description,  see  Chapter  II.) 

On  the  whole,  cluster  lessons  received  positive  ratings  more  frequently 
than  did  noncluster  lessons.  Cluster  lessons  were  given  a  positive  rating 
148  times,  an  average  rating  145  times,  and  a  negative  rating  72  times.  Non¬ 
cluster  lessons  were  rated  positively  119  times,  average  178  times,  and 
negatively  65  times.  As  indicated,  cluster  lessons  were  rated  positive  or 
negative  more  often  than  noncluster  lessons,  while  noncluster  lessons  were 
more  likely  to  be  rated  average.  This  becomes  more  evident  in  the  analysis 
of  ratings  in  each  area  which  follows. 

Breakdown  by  Areas  and  Questions 

1.  Lesson  Planning  and  Execution 

On  the  basis  of  six  questions  and  17  lesson  observations  made  for 
each  group,  a  total  of  102  ratings  was  collected  in  this  area  for  cluster 
and  noncluster  lessons  respectively.  Cluster  lessons  received  32  positive 
and  24  negative  ratings.  Noncluster  lessons  received  28  positive  and  13 
negative  ratings.  Noncluster  lessons  were  rated  average  58  times,  cluster 
40  times.  Although  cluster  lessons  were  given  positive  ratings  four  more 
times  than  noncluster  lessons,  this  fact  was  overshadowed  by  the  greater 
number  (11)  of  negative  responses  that  cluster  lessons  received,  indicating 
that  cluster  lessons  were  more  poorly  planned  than  noncluster  lessons.* 

2.  Curriculum  Adaptation 

Ratings  in  this  area  were  very  similar  when  cluster  and  noncluster 
lessons  were  compared.  Of  51  ratings  in  this  area,  cluster  lessons  received 
17  positive  and  10  negative  ratings.  Noncluster  lessons  received  19  positive 
and  ten  negative  ratings. 

3 .  Student  Participation 

Since  there  were  four  questions  in  this  area,  68  ratings  were  possible 
for  each  group.  Cluster  lessons  received  31  positive  and  eight  negative 
ratings,  while  noncluster  lessons  received  20  positive  and  15  negative 
ratings.  With  11  more  positive  ratings  and  seven  fewer  negative  ones,  the 
cluster  lessons  were  rated  higher  in  this  area  than  noncluster  lessons. 


*x^  significant  at  .05  level. 
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This  difference  was  due  primarily  to  question  3  (proportion  of  students 
who  offered  spontaneous  questions),  vrtiere  cluster  lessons  received  five 
more  positive  and  six  fewer  negative  ratings  than  noncluster  lessons. 

U.  Student  Interest  and  Behavior 


Of  51  ratings  possible  in  this  area  (t,hree  questions) , cluster  lessons 
received  24  positive  and  eight  negative  ratings;  noncluster  lessons  re¬ 
ceived  26  positive  and  five  negative  ratings.  The  difference  between  the 
two  groups  of  lessons  in  this  eirea  is  slight. 

5.  Individualization  and  Adaptation  to  Class  Size 

Of  the  51  ratings  possible  for  each  group,  cluster  lessons  received 
15  positive  and  14  negative  ratings  vdiile  noncluster  received  11  positive 
and  17  negative  ratings.  Thus,  the  ratings  assigned  to  the  cluster  group 
were  slightly  higher  in  this  area. 

6.  Quality  of  Interaction 

Since  there  were  four  questions  in  this  area,  68  ratings  were  possible. 
Cluster  lessons  were  rated  positively  28  times  and  negatively  eight  times; 
noncluster  lessons  were  given  15  positive  ratings  and  five  negative.  Clus¬ 
ter  lessons  received  13  more  positive  ratings  and  three  fewer  negative 
ratings  than  noncluster,  indicating  that  observers  felt  that  the  quality 
of  interaction  in  the  cluster  group  lessons  was  significantly  higher  than 
that  in  noncluster  lessons.* 

Table  2  below  presents  all  of  the  lesson  observation  ratings. 
Discussion 


In  the  light  of  both  the  negative  and  the  positive  ratings,  it  would 
appear  that  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  lessons  were  minor  in 
most  areas.  However,  in  the  area  of  lesson  planning,  noncluster  teachers 
appeared  to  be  stronger  than  cluster  teachers.  In  the  areas  of  student 
participation  and,  particularly,  quality  of  interaction,  cluster  teachers 
were  rated  stronger  than  noncluster. 

The  assignment  of  a  large  proportion  of  new  teachers  without  adequate 
supervision  may  partially  account  for  the  relative  weakness  of  cluster 
teachers  in  the  area  of  lesson  planning  and  execution.  Of  the  14  cluster 
teachers  observed,^  one  half  (seven  out  of  14)  were  new  teachers  without 
previous  teaching  experience.  Thirteen  were  substitute  teachers  and  one 
was  a  regularly  licensed  teacher.  In  the  noncluster  group,  five  out  of 
13  teachers  observed  (38  per  cent)  were  new  teachers.  Nine  were  substi¬ 
tutes  and  four  were  regularly  licensed  teachers. 


*  ? 

-  Significant  at 


.05  level 

^ile  there  were  17  "sets"  of  observations,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  a 
few  teachers  more  than  once  (with  different  classes),  in  order  to  provide 
an  equal  number  of  observations  of  cluster  and  noncluster  classes  in  each 
subject  area. 
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TABLE  2 


TABULATION  OF  CLASSROOM  LESSON  EVALUATION 


CLUSTER 

NON- 

CLUSTER 

AREA 

Ques¬ 

tion 

Ratingl 

posi¬ 

tive 

Rating  2 
average 

Rating 3 
nega¬ 
tive 

Rating  4 
not  ob¬ 
servable 

Rati 

posi 

tive 

nglRating2  Rating 3 
average  nega¬ 
tive 

Rating  4 
not  ob¬ 
servable 

Lesson 

1 

8 

4 

4 

1 

6 

8 

2 

1 

Planning 

and 

2 

6 

7 

2 

2 

6 

10 

1 

0 

Execu¬ 

tion 

3 

3 

8 

5 

1 

3 

12 

2 

0 

4 

10 

3 

3 

1 

9 

7 

1 

0 

5 

3 

10 

3 

1 

2 

10 

4 

1 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

2 

11 

3 

1 

Curri- 

1 

11 

4 

1 

1 

13 

2 

2 

0 

culuiti 

Adapta- 

2 

2 

7 

7 

1 

2 

7 

5 

3 

tion 

3 

4 

6 

2 

.  5 

4 

7 

3 

3 

Student 

1 

12 

3 

1 

1 

12 

4 

0 

1 

Parti¬ 

cipation 

2 

5 

7 

3 

2 

2 

7 

5 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

2 

0 

5 

10 

2 

4 

9 

6 

0 

2 

6 

9 

0 

2 

Student 

1 

5 

8 

4 

0 

3 

11 

3 

0 

Interest 

and 

2 

8 

5 

3 

1 

8 

6 

2 

1 

Behavior 

3 

11 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Individu¬ 

alization 

.  1 

7 

7 

3 

0 

6 

7 

2 

1 

&  Adapta¬ 
tion  to 

2 

4 

7 

4 

2 

3 

4 

8 

2 

Class 

Size 

3 

4 

5 

7 

1 

2 

7 

7 

2 

Quality 

1 

3 

12 

0 

2 

2 

10 

0 

5 

of 

Inter- 

2 

9 

6 

2 

0 

4 

12 

0 

1 

action 

3 

8 

5 

4 

0 

4 

10 

3 

0 

4 

8 

7 

2 

0 

5 

10 

2 

0 

Total 

148 

145 

72 

26 

119 

178 

65 

29 

40 


While  the  assignment  of  a  high  proportion  of  new  teachers  to  an 
experimental  program  is  questionable,  real  alternatives  are  not  always 
available.  In  such  cases,  it  is  important  that  provisions  be  made  for 
a  strong  program  of  supervision.  This  was  not  provided,  partially  due 
to  the  confusion  regarding  the  supervisory  responsibilities  of  the  clus¬ 
ter  coordinator  the  departmental  chairmen,  and  the  university  teacher 
trainers. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  cluster  lessons  did  evidence  a  greater 
degree  of  student  participation  and  a  better  quality  of  teacher-pupil 
interaction  than  noncluster  lessons.  This  positive  rating  of  cluster 
teacher-pupil  interaction  is  notable,  since  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  program  was  the  establishment  of  a  good  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ship  as  a  basis  for  student  development  of  a  feeling  of  belonging  at 
the  school. 

PARENT  OPINIONS  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

In  our  general  research  design,  there  were  two  main  thrusts  to 
our  investigation  of  parent  opinion.  One  was  a  comparison  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  cluster  and  noncluster  parents.  The  second  focus  was  upon  the 
parent  group  as  a  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  information  which 
would  be  of  help  in  further  tailoring  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  population  it  serves. 

The  parent  interviews,  however,  had  a  third  goal  %diich  was  unique 
to  this  component  of  the  evaluation.  That  goal  was  the  maximization  of 
community  involvement  in  the  evaluation  process  itself,  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  communication  between  home  and  school. 

2 

The  areas  of  investigation  reported  on  are  as  follows: 

1.  Parent  General  Evaluation  of  Education  at  BFHS 

2.  Parent  Perception  of  Child’s  Attitudes  Toward  School 

3 .  School-Parent  Contact 

4.  Parent  Reactions  to  the  Cluster  Program 
1.  Parent  General  Evaluation  of  Education  at  BFHS 


In  order  to  obtain  an  overall  impression  of  parent  feelings  about 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  parents  were  asked  to  rate  both  the  school 
and  the  teachers  as  "very  good,"  "good,"  "average,"  "bad,"  or  "very  bad." 

Of  the  112  parents  interviewed, 8  per  cent  rated  the  school  as  "very 
good,"  44  per  cent  rated  it  as  "good,"  and  38  per  cent  rated  it  as  "average 
Of  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  7  per  cent  responded  negatively,  with  5  per 
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Parent  attitudes  regai*ding  their  children's  vocational  opportunities  are 
reported  in  the  section  on  vocational  aspirations  and  attitudes.  Chapter  VI 
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cent  rating  the  school  as  "bad,"  and  2  per  cent  rating  it  as  "very  bad." 
(Two  per  cent  said  that  they  didn't  know,  and  1  per  cent  did  not  answer 
the  question.)  Thus,  positive  ratings  were  offered  by  52  per  cent  of 
the  parents,  average  ratings  by  38  per  cent,  and  negative  ratings  by  7 
per  cent. 

Similarly,  the  teachers  at  BFHS  were  rated  "very  good"  by  8  per  cent 
of  the  parents,  "good"  by  54  per  cent,  and  "average"  by  31  per  cent.  Of 
the  remaining  7  per  cent,  5  per  cent  responded  negatively,  with  4  per 
cent  rating  the  teachers  as  "bad,"  and  1  per  cent  rating  them  as  "very 
bad."  (Two  per  cent  said  they  didn't  know.)  Thus,  positive  ratings  of 
teachers  were  offered  by  62  per  cent  of  the  parents,  average  ratings  by 
31  per  cent,  and  negative  ratings  by  5  per  cent  of  the  parents. 

It  is  clear  that  the  overall  rating  of  the  school  and  its  teachers , 
by  parents, was  a  highly  positive  one. 3 

In  response  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  felt  their  child 
was  learning  things  in  school  which  would  help  him  when  he  left  school, 

84  of  the  112  respondents  (75  per  cent)  answered  affirmatively.  (This 
feeling  was  shared  by  the  students  who  were  asked  a  similar  question  on 
the  student  questionnaire.  Of  the  194  students  who  responded  to  this 
question,  the  overwhelming  majority  (90  per  cent)  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  things  they  learned  in  school  would  really  help  them  when  they 
got  out . ) 

However,  vdien  parents  were  asked  to  explain  why  they  felt  their 
child  was  learning  things  in  school  which  would  help  him  in  the  future  , 
the  large  majority  of  the  reasons  cited  did  not  refer  directly  to  any 
relationship  between  the  school  experience  and  the  needs  or  demands  of 
the  future.  Of  the  79  reasons  cited,  only  13  (l6  per  cent)  referred  to 
some  relationship  between  school  and  better  jobs  or  a  "better  life." 

About  half  (51  per  cent)  dealt  with  the  fact  that  the  child  had  good 
grades  or  was  learning  more,  and  close  to  a  fifth  (19  per  cent)  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  students'  positive  attitude  (i.e.,  "He's  interested  in 
school,"  "He's  ambitious").  Five  per  cent  indicated  student  satisfaction 
with  courses  offered  at  BFHS,  another  5  per  cent  noted  the  fact  that 
students  had  no  complaints,  and  4  per  cent  pointed  to  parents'  convictions 
that  their  child  could  learn  things  in  school  which  would  help  him  "if 
he  tried." 

These  responses,  which  reflect  parent  faith  in  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  by  the  school,  also  indicate  that  parents  tended 
to  assume  that  if  their  child  was  doing  well  or  was  interested  in  school, 
if  he  tried,  or  even  if  he  merely  had  no  complaints,  he  was  learning 
things  in  school  that  would  prepare  him  well  for  the  future. 


The  reader  should  be  reminded  that  parent  attitudes  reported  here 
cannot  be  generalized  to  the  total  ninth-grade  parent  population  at 
BFHS  because  parents  of  dropouts,  holdovers,  and  students  without 
reading  scores  were  not  interviewed. 


2.  Parent  Perception  of  Child *3  Attitudes  Toward  School 


In  response  to  a  question  asking  whether  or  not  their  child  Likes 
school,  90  out  of  112  parents  (80  per  cent)  replied  "Yes.”  Twenty-one 
parents  (19  per  cent)  said  "No,"  and  1  parent  (l  per  cent)  gave  no  answer. 
Parents  were  also  asked  vriiether  their  children  liked  school  "more," 

"about  the  same,"  or  "less  than  last  year."  Approximately  half  of  the 
112  respondents  (51  per  cent)  said  their  children  liked  school  "more  this 
year;"  26  per  cent  stated  "about  the  same,"  21  per  cent  said  "less  than 
last  year,"  and  2  per  cent  did  not  respond  to  the  question.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  >dien  students  were  asked  (on  the  student  question¬ 
naire)  whether  or  not  they  liked  school  more  this  year,  57  per  cent  of 
the  188  students  responding  said  "Yes."  Thus  parents'  perceptions  of 
their  childrens'  attitudes  toward  school  would  seem  to  closely  parallel 
actual  student  feelings. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  all  the  parents  interviewed  reported  that  their 
children  liked  most  of  their  teachers  this  year.  When  asked  to  compare 
their  child's  feelings  about  their  teachers  this  year  with  the  previous 
year,  45  per  cent  indicated  that  their  children  liked  their  teachers 
"more  this  year."  Thirty-seven  per  cent  said  "about  the  same  as  last 
year,"  and  11  per  cent  said  "less  than  last  year." 

As  indicated  in  Table  3  below,  small  but  consistent  differences 
were  noted  between  cluster  and  noncluster  parent  responses  with  respect 
to  their  child's  attitudes  toward  school  and  their  teachers,  with  clus¬ 
ter  parents  consistently  reporting  a  someidiat  more  positive  attitude. 

Of  the  57  parents  >dio  said  that  their  child  liked  school  "more  this 
year  than  last  year,"  and  who  gave  an  explanation  of  their  response  y 
approximately  half  (49  per  cent)  cited  a  positive  change  in  their  child's 
attitude.  Typical  responses  of  this  type  were:  "He  shows  more  interest," 
"He  works  harder,"  "He  attends  more  often,"  and  "He  is  better  adjusted." 
Other  reasons  given  (in  descending  order  of  frequency)  were  the  students' 
academic  improvements,  better  relationships  with  peers,  and  better  relation¬ 
ships  with  teachers. 


TABLE  3 

CLUSTER  AND  NONCLUSTER  PARENT  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THEIR  CHILD'S 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHERS 


Cluster  Noncluster 

N=6l  N=51 


Affirmative  Replies 

(N) 

%  

(N) 

Child  likes  school  this  year 

(51) 

84 

(39) 

77 

Child  likes  school  more  this  year 

(32) 

53 

(25) 

49 

Child  likes  teachers  this  year 

(51) 

84 

(42) 

82 

Child  likes  teachers  more  this  year 

(29) 

48 

(21) 

41 

43 


Of  those  parents  who  said  their  child  liked  school  "less  this  year" 

(21  per  cent),  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  (four  out  of  24,  or  17 
per  cent),  charged  the  school  with  being  at  fault,  with  conmients  like: 

"The  teachers  don't  teach,"  or  "There  is  less  discipline  this  year."  The 
majority  of  these  parents  (15  out  of  24  or  63  per  cent)  placed  the  onus 
either  on  their  own  child  or  on  the  other  children  attending  BFHS.  Typical 
comments  were:  "He  doesn't  go  to  school,"  "The  kids  at  BFHS  fool  around 
too  much,"  and  "A  lot  of  kids  at  Franklin  use  drugs." 

Thus,  students'  negative  feelings  about  school  were  more  often  than 
not  interpreted  as  the  student's  own  "fault,"  rather  than  as  the  "fault" 
or  failure  of  the  school  or  any  other  set  of  conditions  or  circumstances.^ 
This  lends  some  support  to  the  earlier  suggestion  of  a  basically  uncritical 
confidence  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  this  group  of  BFHS  parents. 

The  responses  of  this  group  of  parents  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
often  reiterated  views  of  educators  and  social  scientists  which  stress 
the  alienation  of  ghetto  residents  from  their  schools.  For  example,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  "Perspectives  on  Education,"  Dr.  Francis  lanni  notes 
".  .  .  the  growing  alienation  of  ghetto  comnninities  from  their  schools," 
stating  that  "our  neighbors  in  Harlem  have  laid  the  responsibility  for 
>^at  they  consider  a  socially  and  intellectually  irrelevant,  almost 
criminally  negligent  school  system,  equally  at  the  feet  of  the  schools 
and  the  schools  of  education  that  prepare  people  to  operate  those  schools. "5 

In  contrast,  our  findings  clearly  indicate  that  this  group  of  BFHS 
parents  held  favorable  opinions  of  the  school  and  the  teachers,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  children  were  learning  things  in  school  which  would 
help  them  when  they  got  out.  Moreover,  they  tended  to  blame  their  own 
and  other  children,  and  not  the  school,  for  any  negative  interaction  be¬ 
tween  the  students  and  the  school.  These  findings  point  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  disparity  between  the  actual  perceptions  of  the  public  schools 
held  by  nonvocal  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  parents,  and  those  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  them.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  accurate  assessment  of 
parent  attitudes  as  the  issues  of  "decentralization"  and  "community  con¬ 
trol"  come  to  play  an  increasingly  greater  role  on  the  educational  scene. 

3.  School-Parent  Contacts 


1.  Numbers  and  Kinds  of  Contacts  from  the  School 

Parents  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  dealing  with  contacts  with 
the  school  in  order  to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of  parent-school  com¬ 
munication. 


This  tentative  indication  of  a  perhaps  unexpected  parental  attitude  which 
faults  the  students  euid  not  the  school  is  reiterated  more  forcefully  by 
the  students  themselves  (See  Chapter  Vl) 

%'rancis  A.J.  lanni,  "Conservative  Schools  in  Revolutionary  Society," 
Perspectives  In  Education.  (Winter  1968)  pp.  17-23. 


A  total  of  85  parents  (76  per  cent  of  eQ.1  parents  interviewed) 
reported  that  they  had  been  contacted  by  the  school.  Contacts  from  the 
school  were  made  by  mail  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  time,  by  tele¬ 
phone  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  by  home  visits  approxi¬ 
mately  15  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Of  the  85  parents  who  reported  being  contacted  by  the  school,  49 
were  cluster  parents  (80  per  cent  of  the  cluster  parent  group)  and  36 
were  noncluster  parents  (70.5  per  cent  of  the  noncluster  parent  group). 

In  addition,  of  152  affirmative  responses  to  a  question  about  vdiether 
they  had  ever  been  contacted  by  the  school  with  regard  to  specific  prob- 
l«ns,  95  of  the  affirmative  responses  were  reported  by  cluster  parents 
(an  average  of  1.6  per  parent),  compared  to  57  reported  by  noncluster 
parents  (an  average  of  1.1  per  parent).  Therefore,  cluster  parent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  school  was  somevdiat  greater  than  that  of  noncluster  parents. 

2.  Reasons  for  Contacts;  Problems  of  Concern  to  Teachers 

and  Parents 


In  addition  to  the  quantitative  assessment  of  parent-school  con¬ 
tacts,  an  attempt  was  made  to  explore  the  reasons  for  the  contacts  and 
the  kinds  of  problems  with  which  contacts  were  most  often  concerned. 

In  this  connection  we  also  sought  parent  opinions  regarding  the  kinds 
of  problems  which  they  believed  were  most  in  need  of  attention. 

Parents  were  asked  if  anyone  from  the  school  had  been  in  contact 
with  them  that  year  for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  (l)  to  tell  them 
about  a  meeting;  (2)  in  reference  to  their  child’s  schoolwork;  (3)  their 
child’s  attendance;  (4)  their  child’s  behavior. 

The  most  frequent  reason  indicated  by  parents  for  the  school’s  getting 
in  touch  with  them  was  to  tell  them  about  a  meeting  (51  out  of  152  contacts, 
or  34  per  cent  of  all  contacts).  Schoolwork  accounted  for  28  per  cent  of 
the  contacts,  attendance  for  26  per  cent,  and  behavior  for  12  per  cent. 

When  asked  about  their  reasons  for  going  to  BFHS  to  talk  to  someone  at 
the  school,  academic  achievement  was  most  often  cited  by  parents  as  the 
topic  of  discussion,  with  behavior  and  attendance  respectively  as  the  two 
next  most  frequent  topics  of  conferences  at  the  school. 

When  parents  were  asked  about  any  problems  >diich  they  felt  required 
additional  attention,  schoolwork  was  cited  most  often  (67  per  cent  of  112 
parents  responding),  attendance  was  the  next  most  often  cited  problem 
(48  per  cent), and  behavior  was  cited  by  30  per  cent  of  the  parents. 

Following  the  formal  interview,  a  total  of  23  parents  (13  cluster 
and  10  noncluster)  volunteered  their  opinions  regarding  additional  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  felt  needed  greater  attention,  (Interviewers  had  been 
instructed  to  note  comments  made  by  respondents  \^ich  were  not  in  answer 
to  specific  questions).  Seven  of  the  23  parents  referred  to  the  narcotics 
problem  ("Get  rid  of  the  junkies  and  potheads"),  an  additional  seven  stated 
the  need  for  increased  supervision  and  discipline,  four  cited  the  need 
for  additional  police  protection,  and  four  expressed  the  opinion  that 
teachers  don't  care  about  the  children  or  don’t  try  to  understand  them. 
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Although  these  parent  responses  involved  ^iust  a  small  group  of 
parents,  they  are  reported  here  because,  in  addition  to  carrying  the 
added  intensity  of  unsolicited  responses, they  also  closely  parallel 
the  larger  number  of  student  responses  to  a  question  on  what  they  would 
do  to  improve  the  school.  (See  Chapter  VI,  Section  C.)  Students,  too, 
emphasized  the  need  for  tighter  discipline,  mentioning  more  police  pro¬ 
tection  and  help  with  the  narcotics  problen.  Neither  the  parent  inter¬ 
view  guide  nor  the  student  questionnaire  contained  any  references  what¬ 
ever  to  discipline,  police  or  other  protection,  or  narcotics. 

3 .  Parent  Visits  to  the  School 

Another  aspect  of  parent-school  contacts  studied  was  the  nature 
and  extent  of  parent  visits  to  BFHS.  A  little  more  than  half  (54  per 
cent)  of  the  112  parents  interviewed  said  they  had  gone  to  school  at 
least  once  to  talk  to  someone.  Cluster  and  noncluster  parents  reported 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  face-to-face  contact  at  the  school  (52  per 
cent  and  55  per  cent,  respectively). 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  60  parents  who  reported  going  to  the 
school  said  that  they  went  because  they  "were  asked,"  45  per  cent  asserted 
that  it  was  their  "own  idea,"  and  12  per  cent  indicated  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  were  asked  and  on  other  occasions  it  was  their  own  idea. 

A  total  of  57  per  cent,  then,  stated  that, at  least  on  one  occasion, they 
initiated  the  visit  to  the  school. 

In  addition,  most  parents  (50  out  of  60  or  83  per  cent)  when  asked 
if  the  visit  to  the  school  was  helpful,  said  "yes."  However,  cluster 
parents  tended  to  express  this  opinion  more  often  than  noncluster  parents 
(91  per  cent  as  compared  to  75  per  cent).  This  may  be  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  cluster  program  is  structured  so  that  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents'  teachers  are  together  and  available  for  parent  conferences  each 
day  at  a  designated  time. 

However,  it  is  significant  that, of  those  parents  who  indicated  that 
their  conference  at  the  school  was  helpful  because  the  problem  which  they 
discussed  was  solved,  several  qualified  this  statement  by  indicating  the 
temporao^  nature  of  the  solution.  "Improved  for  a  while"  was  a  recurrent 
phrase.  This  seems  to  suggest  the  need  for  repeated  conferences  in  order 
to  sustain  contact.  In  the  light  of  the  problems  of  working  parents, 
however,  this  would  call  for  the  exploration  of  other  methods  of  effective 
communication,  such  as  evening  telephone  calls  and  conferences  where 
possible. 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  parents  interviewed  said  they  had  gone 
to  BFHS  to  talk  to  someone  at  the  school  about  their  child,  less  than 
one  fifth  (19  per  cent)  reported  going  to  a  parents' meeting  at  the  school 
this  year,  although  notifications  of  meetings  constituted  the  most  frequent 
subject  of  communications  from  school  to  home.  It  would  appear  that 
parents  were  more  likely  to  visit  the  school  in  response  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  problem  of  their  own  child  than  in  response  to  broader  educational 
issues. 
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U.  Parent  Reactions  to  the  Cluster  Program 

Finally,  we  sought  to  determine  cluster  parents*  knowledge  of  the 
program  and  their  reactions  to  it. 

When  asked  if  their  child  was  in  a  special  program  at  BFHS,  only 
22  (37  per  cent)  out  of  the  60  cluster  parents  v^o  responded  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  said'V®85'  and  were  able  to  identify  the  program  by  name.  Of  the 
remaining  38  parents,  an  additional  nine  (14  per  cent)  knew  that  their 
child  was  in  a  special  program  but  could  not  name  it.  Thus  a  total  of 
31  parents  out  of  60  (52  per  cent)  displayed  some  familiarity  with  the 
cluster  program.  The  remaining  29  parents  had  no  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Twenty-five  of  these  29  parents  said  that  their  child  was  not  in 
any  special  program,  and  four  said  that  they  didn't  know  if  they  were 
or  not.  Of  the  29  reporting  sources  of  information  about  the  cluster 
program,  fourteen  (48  per  cent)  reported  hearing  about  it  from  BFHS,  ten 
(34  per  cent)  had  heard  of  it  fr<Mn  the  students  themselves,  and  five 
(18  per  cent)  fr<Mi  miscellaneous  sources  (friends,  J.H.S.,  etc.) 

Of  those  parents  who  had  indicated  familiarity  with  the  cluster  pro¬ 
gram,  only  14  were  able  to  offer  some  description  of  the  program.  Eight 
descriptions  reflected  some  substantive  knowledge  of  the  cluster  program. 
Three  of  these  dealt  with  the  individualization  of  instruction  (i.e., 
"extra  time  with  kids  to  improve  their  work  and  build  up  interest,"  "More 
individual  help  to  students");  three  dealt  with  educational  trips,  one 
with  the  structural  concept  of  "a  school  within  a  school,"  and  one  men¬ 
tioned  special  grouping  of  students.  The  other  impressions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  either  vague  and  nonsubstantive  ("a  good  program,"  "going  to 
help  children"  "an  experimental  program")  or  contrary  to  fact  (one  parent 
thought  it  was  a  program  for  slower  kids,  two  said  it  was  for  advanced 
kids). 

All  but  six  of  the  31  parents  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  cluster 
program  thought  it  was  a  good  program.  Of  the  six,  five  were  uncertain 
and  one  felt  that  it  was  not  good  because  of  cluster  student  loss  of  con¬ 
tact  with  ninth  grade  students  who  were  not  in  the  program.  (See  Chapter 
VI  for  further  discussion  of  this  problem.)  Most  of  the  positive  re¬ 
sponses  focused  on  academic  improvement:  "He's  learning  more,"  "Her 
reading  has  improved,"  "He's  doing  better."  Several  parents  cited  their 
belief  that  the  smaller  class  size  was  giving  their  children  a  better 
chance  to  learn,  explaining  that  the  children  were  not  rushed,  and  that 
teachers  were  able  to  give  more  individual  attention  to  their  students. 

In  summary,  the  parent  interviews  indicate  that  in  comparison  with 
noncluster  parents,  cluster  parents  reported  somewhat  more  positive 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  their  children  toward  school  and  teachers.  In 
addition,  cluster  parents  repoirted  a  higher  percentage  of  communication 
from  the  school,  and  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  visits 
to  the  school. 

Both  cluster  and  noncluster  parents  indicated  the  need  for  additional 
help  for  students,  particularly  with  schoolwork,  but  also  with  attendance 
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and  behavior  problems.  A  few  parents  also  volunteered  opinions  on  the 
need  for  greater  supervision  and  discipline  in  the  school  and  more  help 
with  the  narcotics  problem. 

Contrary  to  some  mass  media  reports  regarding  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
parent  attitudes  toward  the  public  schools, on  the  whole,  this  group  of 
parents  expressed  highly  positive  opinions  of  the  school,  its  offerings, 
and  its  teachers.  However,  it  should  also  be  noted  here  that  cluster 
parents'  knowledgeability  regarding  the  program  was  very  poor. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FINDINGS  —  STUDENT  OUTCOMES;  PART  I 


Dropout,  attendance,  and  reading  achievement  information  were 
obtained  by  investigation  of  school  records.  This  approach  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  because  of  the  high  incidence  of  missing  and 
illegible  information.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  reading  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  students  entering  the  ninth  grade 
had  not  taken  a  Metropolitan  standardized  reading  test  in  two  years 
or  more,  and  thus  lacked  a  suitable  pre-measure  for  comparison  with 
results  of  the  Metropolitan  reading  test  administered  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  grade.  In  addition,  of  those  students  who  had  taken  reading 
tests  in  the  spring  term  of  their  eighth  grade, many  were  absent  for 
the  reading  test  given  during  the  spring  of  the  ninth  grade.  These 
combined  factors  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  many  cases  from  the 
analysis  of  ninth  grade  reading  change.  These  problems  were  further 
compounded  by  illegible  student  records  with  respect  to  test  scores, 
forms,  and  dates,  thus  making  the  final  analysis  of  this  item  less 
complete  and  reliable  than  was  desired. 

DROPOUT  RESULTS 

The  clearest  finding  in  the  assessment  of  dropout  results  was 
the  indication  that  the  cluster  program  was,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
initially  aimed  at  those  ninth  grade  students  who  were  least  likely 
to  drop  out.  This  conclusion  was  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  dropout 
records,  as  follows; 

School  discharge  records  for  all  ninth  grade  students  (not  in¬ 
cluding  College  Bound  students)  were  examined  to  determine  the  drop¬ 
out  rates.  These  records  indicated  that  11  per  cent  of  cluster  stu¬ 
dents  (33  out  of  306)  dropped  out  of  school  and  were  officially 
discharged.  The  records  also  indicated  that  of  the  total  noncluster 
group,  28  per  cent  (126  out  of  450)  dropped  out  and  were  officially 
discharged. 

However,  such  a  comparison  of  the  cluster  students  with  all 
ninth  grade  noncluster  students  is  not  valid  for  purposes  of  assessing 
the  cluster  program  effects  upon  dropout  rates  because,  unlike  moat 
cluster  students,  the  total  noncluster  ninth  grade  group  contained 
many  more  students  who  were  repeating  ninth  grade  work,  who  lacked 
standardized  reading  scores,  or  whose  scores  were  below  3.5.  These 
differences  (vdiich  constituted  the  criteria  used  for  elimination  of 
students  from  inclusion  in  the  comparison  group)  could  conceivably 
have  contributed  to  a  higher  dropout  rate  among  noncluster  students. 
(For  example,  the  lack  of  a  standardized  reading  score  might  indi¬ 
cate,  among  other  possibilities,  recent  arrival  in  New  York  City  or 
heavy  absenteeism. ) 
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The  records  of  the  dropouts  were  therefore  examined  in  order  to 
determine  the  number  of  noncluster  dropouts  who  were  sufficiently  similar 
to  the  cluster  group  to  be  suitable  for  comparison  purposes.  (In  deciding 
whether  dropouts  were  compau*able  to  cluster  students,  the  original  criteria 
for  selection  of  a  comparison  group  were  employed. ) 

This  examination  of  the  records  revealed  that  84  per  cent  (106  out  of 
126)  of  the  noncluster  dropouts  were  not  comparable  to  cluster  students 
according  to  the  criteria  employed.  That  is  to  say,  45  per  cent  were  re¬ 
peating  ninth  grade;  29  per  cent  did  not  have  any  available  reading  scores; 
and  5  per  cent  did  not  have  scores  of  3.5  or  above  (5  per  cent  were  early 
dropouts  for  whom  no  records  were  available). 

This  left  twenty  dropouts  in  the  noncluster  group  who  were  comparable 
to  the  cluster  students.  If  these  twenty  noncluster  dropouts  were  added 
to  the  comparison  group  of  151  noncluster  students  (used  throughout  this 
report),  then  a  possible  original  comparison  group  (including  discharged 
students)  would  have  consisted  of  171  students.  From  th-’ s  possible  com¬ 
parison  group  of  171  students,  twenty  dropouts  would  result  in  a  dropout 
rate  of  12  per  cent  for  the  total  noncluster  comparison  group. 

Similarly  for  the  cluster  group,  256  students  met  the  criteria,  and 
there  were  33  dropouts.  Thus,  out  of  a  possible  total  cluster  group  of 
289  (including  discharged  students),  33  discharges  would  result  in  a  drop¬ 
out  rate  of  11  per  cent. 

Of  the  twenty  comparable  noncluster  dropouts,  17  were  general  course 
students  and  three  were  Regents  students.  This  means  that  for  the  general 
course  comparison  group  students  taken  separately,  15  per  cent  dropped 
out  (17  out  of  a  total  possible  group  of  114),  and  for  the  Regents  course 
comparison  group  students  taken  separately,  5  per  cent  dropped  out  (three 
out  of  a  total  possible  group  of  57).  Therefore  it  can  be  said  that, while 
dropout  rates  were  only  slightly  lower  for  cluster  students  (11  per  cent) 
than  for  the  total  comparison  group  (12  per  cent),  the  difference  between 
the  11  per  cent  rate  of  cluster  students  and  the  15  per  cent  rate  of  com¬ 
parable  general  course  students  was  somewhat  greater. 

The  figures  of  comparative  dropout  rates  cited  above,  must  be  viewed 
as  both  tentative  and  imprecise  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  A  large  number  (I5l)  of  ninth  grade  students  were  transferred 
to  other  schools  during  the  term.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  those  who 
were  transferred  out  during  the  term  were  subsequently  discharged  from 
their  new  schools.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  some  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  group  of  transferees  might  have  become  dropouts,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  students  are  sometimes  transferred  to  other 
schools  because  they  have  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
their  current  school  situation. 

2.  The  second  factor  complicating  the  calculation  of  accurate  drop¬ 
out  statistics  is  the  large  number  of  students  who  did  not  attend  school 
at  all  from  the  end  of  April  (or  possibly  even  before)  but  who  were  not 
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officially  discharged.  There  were  lk9  such  cases  of  nonattendance  for 
ninth  grade  students  who  were  not  officially  dropouts,  even  though  these 
students  had  not  attended  school  at  all  during  May  and  June.  Again,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  these  students  were  never  going 
to  return  to  school  and  that  there  was  a  time  lag  in  the  record  keeping 
and  discharge  procedures,  resulting  in  records  vrtiich  did  not  fully  re¬ 
flect  the  actual  situation.  A  follow-up  study,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  number  of  these  students  who  did  not  return  to  school,  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  complete  dropout  results. 

Despite  the  tentativeness  of  conclusions  and  imprecision  stressed 
above,  one  finding,  as  indicated  earlier,  was  clear  cut  enough  to  warrant 
attention.  This  was  that  the  majority  of  cluster  students  did  not  possess 
those  characteristics  which  would  appear  to  have  made  them  most  likely  to 
drop  out  of  school.  Specifically,  the  evidence  indicated  clearly  that 
those  students  who  (unlike  cluster  students)  were  repeating  ninth  grade 
work  and/or  lacked  reading  scores,  had  a  notably  higher  dropout  rate. 

Although  this  may  not  be  surprising,  it  does  focus  attention  on  the 
fact  that  the  cluster  program  was,  perhaps  unintentionally,  initially 
aimed  at  those  ninth  grade  students  who  were  least  likely  to  drop  out. 

This  method  of  choice  of  a  target  population  may  be  attacked  or  defended 
on  theoretical  grounds.  The  problem,  however,  was  the  lack  of  clear  ob¬ 
jectives  in  choosing  the  target  population. 

ATTENDANCE 

In  this  study  of  attendance,  each  pupil’s  attendance  record  for  the 
eighth  grade  was  compared  with  his  record  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  data 
were  collected  for  cluster  and  noncluster  comparison  group  students. 
Complete  information  is  presented  in  Tables  A2  and  A3  in  Appendix  A. 

For  purposes  of  presentation  here,  student  absenteeism  was  grouped 
into  three  categories.  The  first  category  consists  of  students  with 
0-19  days  absent,  vdio  may  be  considered  to  have  had  "good”  attendance, 
since  this  represents  absenteeism  up  to  a  maximum  of  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  the  term.  (The  average  number  of  days  in  the  New  York  City 
school  year  is  180,  and  the  New  York  City  norm  for  student  absenteeism 
is  approximately  10  per  cent.)  The  second  category  consists  of  students 
with  "poor"  attendance,  whose  number  of  days  absent  ranged  from  20-59 
days,  and  the  third  category  consists  of  students  with  "very  poor"  at¬ 
tendance  who  had  been  absent  60  days  and  over  (equalling  one  third  of 
the  term  or  more).  Table  1  on  the  following  page  indicates  the  per¬ 
centage  of  students  falling  within  each  of  these  categories  in  1967  and 
1968. 


As  the  table  indicates,  there  was  a  clear  difference  in  attendance 
patterns  for  these  students  between  the  eighth  grade  and  the  ninth  grade. 
The  percentage  of  students  with  "good"  attendance  decreased  notably 
(approximately  20  per  cent)  for  all  groups.  In  the  cluster  group,  only 
28  per  cent  of  the  students  had  "good"  attendance  in  1968,  as  compared 
to  their  own  record  of  49  per  cent  for  the  previous  year.  In  the  com¬ 
parison  group,  30  per  cent  of  the  students  had  "good"  attendance  in  1968 
as  compared  to  their  own  record  of  49  per  cent  for  the  previous  year. 


STUDENT  ATTENDANCE  PATTERNS  1966-67,  AND  1967-68  SCHOOL  YEARS 

1966-67:  EIGHTH  GRADE 
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Conversely,  a  sizable  increase  for  all  groups  is  evidenced  in  the 
"very  poor"  attendance  category.  Increases  in  the  "very  poor"  category 
ranged  from  12  per  cent  for  Regents  noncluster  students,  to  24  per  cent 
for  cluster  students,  to  31  per  cent  for  noncluster  general  students. 

Table  2  below  summarizes  changes  in  attendance  patterns  from  eighth 
to  ninth  grade,  indicating  percentages  of  students  vdiose  rates  of  absentee¬ 
ism  increased,  remained  the  same,  or  decreased.  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  absenteeism  in  the  ninth  grade.  Seventy  to 
80  per  cent  of  all  students  showed  an  increase  in  days  absent,  with  Regents 
noncluster  students  showing  the  smallest  per  cent  of  students  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  absenteeism  (70  per  cent),  and  general  noncluster  students  show¬ 
ing  the  largest  per  cent  of  students  with  an  increase  in  absenteeism  (80 
per  cent).  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  cluster  students  showed  an  increase 
in  days  absent.  (For  complete  table  of  attendance  change,  see  Appendix 
A,  Table  A4. ) 

TABLE  2 

CHANGES  IN  ATTENDANCE  FROM  EIGHTH  GRADE  (1966-6?) 

TO  NINTH  GRADE  (1967-68) 


Noncluster 

Subgroups 

Total 

Noncluster 

Noncluster 

Attendance 

Total 

Cluster 

Noncluster 

General 

Regents 

Change 

N=370 

N=239 

N=131 

N=81 

N=50 

N_ 1 

N 

N  % 

N % 

N  % 

Increased 

Absence 

(284) 

77  (184) 

77 

(100) 

76 

(65) 

80 

(35) 

70 

No  Change 

(  11) 

3  (  4) 

2 

( 

7) 

6 

(  4) 

5 

(  3) 

6 

Decreased 

Absence 

(  75) 

20  (  51) 

21 

( 

24) 

18 

(12) 

15 

(12) 

24 

While  attendance  differences  between  the  cluster  and  total  comparison 
group  as  a  ^idiole  were  small,  cluster  attendance  patterns  were  consistently 
better  than  those  of  comparison  group  general  students,  but  not  as  good  as 
comparison  group  Regents  students. 

Unofficial  Absence;  Cutting  of  Classes 

One  important  problem  radically  alters  the  meaning  of  any  attendance 
data  presentation.  This  is  the  problem  of  student  cutting  of  classes. 

When  students  check  into  their  homeroom  classes  and  are  marked  present  for 
the  day,  this  may  or  may  not  mean  that  they  will  also  attend  their  subject 
matter  classes.  Actual  subject  class  attendance  may  be  well  below  the 
officially  recorded  attendance  figures  if  students  cut  classes. 
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Unfortunately,  accurate  records  of  pupil  cutting  are  not  maintained. 
However,  relevant  data  based  upon  classroom  observations  made  in  connection 
with  this  evaluation  can  be  presented.  The  official  registers  for  classes 
observed,^  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  observations, 
are  presented  in  Table  3,  on  the  following  page. 

It  would  appear  that  actual  classroom  attendance  is  below  50  per  cent, 
with  noncluster  attendance  at  approximately  40  per  cent,  and  cluster  at¬ 
tendance  at  approximately  45  per  cent. 

Corroborative  evidence  supporting  the  accuracy  of  these  attendance 
levels  was  supplied  by  the  student  questionnaire  return  rate.  Of  40?  total 
cluster  and  comparison  group  students  from  whom  questionnaires  were  sought, 
197  or  46  per  cent  of  the  students  were  present  in  their  classrooms  on 
June  4,  when  the  questionnaires  were  administered.  Informal  discussions 
with  ninth  grade  teachers  further  confirmed  these  indications  of  actual 
classroom  attendance  figures  which  frequently  dipped  below  50  per  cent. 

These  rates  of  actual  classroom  attendance  are  substantially  lower 
than  the  official  recorded  attendance  figures.  For  example,  on  J\ine  4, 
the  official  attendance  figures  showed  that  out  of  a  total  register  of 
745  ninth  grade  students  (excluding  College  Bound  students)  467,  or  63 
per  cent,  were  present.  Similarly,  officially  reported  ninth  grade  at¬ 
tendance  throughout  the  term  averaged  a  little  over  60  per  cent.  (Ninth 
grade  attendance  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  school. ) 
While  the  official  attendance  figures  are  sufficiently  alarming,  the 
indications  of  actual  unofficial  classroom  attendance  will  surely  raise 
eyebrows  in  disbelief. 

Unfortunately,  documentation  of  cutting  records  is  very  difficult, 
and  the  approaches  used  for  handling  the  cutting  problem  in  the  high  school 
severely  limit  the  possibilities  for  a  more  straightforward  appraisal.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  no  high  school  central  attendance  records  kept 
for  subject  matter  class  attendance.  In  fact,  the  issue  is  not  even  within 
the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance.  It  is  handled  as  a  within  school 
discipline  problem,  and  teachers  are  instructed  to  notify  the  cutting 
office  whenever  a  student  cuts  his  class.  (Noncluster  students  known  to 
cut  excessively  are  referred  to  the  dean  of  discipline,  and  cluster  stu¬ 
dents  are  referred  to  their  guidance  counselor.)  However,  in  a  school 
where  cutting  is  very  extensive,  follow-up  on  cutting  notices  can  become 
an  overwhelming  task.  In  addition,  follow-up  procedures  of  cajoling, 
threatening,  or  otherwise  trying  to  induce  students  to  stop  cutting  are 
generally  recognized  as  ineffective.  In  the  light  of  these  factors,  some 
teachers  cease  to  check  attendance  regularly  in  subject  classes  or  to 
submiit  notice  of  cutting.  As  a  result,  any  available  records  of  student 
cutting  may  just  as  likely  reflect  the  extent  of  teacher  perseverance 
in  this  respect  as  the  actual  extent  of  student  cutting. 

Nevertheless,  Table  3  indicates  that, in  the  classes  observed,  cluster 
students  had  a  5  per  cent  higher  subject  matter  class  attendance  recoird 
than  noncluster  students,  (it  must  be  remembered  that  the  noncluster 
classes  observed  also  included  students  who  were  not  comparable  to  cluster 


Classes  were  observed  on  May  24,  May  27.  and  May  28,  1968 
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TABLE  3 

CLASSROC^  ATTENPANCE  DURING  LESSON  OBSERVATIONS 


c 

LUSTER 

- - - 

NON 

C  L  U  S  T 

E  R 

Class 

Register 

Students 

Present 

Class 

Register 

Students 

Present 

(No.) 

(No.) 

12 

(  5  ) 

41.6 

34 

(  6  ) 

17.6 

19 

(  9  ) 

47.3 

34 

(  9  ) 

26.4 

19 

(  6) 

31.5 

34 

(  21) 

61.7 

19 

(  11) 

57. s 

30 

(  13) 

43.3 

21 

(6  ) 

28.5 

18 

(  8  ) 

44.4 

19 

{  11) 

57.8 

34 

(  9  ) 

26.4 

19 

(  7  ) 

36.8 

34 

(  lit) 

41.1 

20 

(  8) 

0 

b 

33 

{  17) 

51.5 

28 

(  13) 

46 .4 

30 

(  12) 

40.0 

20 

(  9  ) 

45.0 

30 

(  11) 

38.6 

16 

(  2) 

12.5 

34 

(  16) 

47.0 

l8 

(  5  ) 

27.7 

34 

(  13) 

38.2 

28 

(  16) 

57.1 

34 

(  6  ) 

17.6 

24 

(  9  ) 

37.5 

32 

(  12) 

37.5 

19 

(  7  ) 

36.8 

34 

(  lit) 

4l.l 

26 

(  7) 

26.8 

34 

(  16) 

47.0 

15 

(  12) 

80.0 

34 

(  17) 

50.0 

323 

(1^3) 

44.3 

547 

(214) 

39.1 
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students.)  The  cluster  structure  should,  theoretically,  facilitate  rapid 
action  on  cutting  problems  as  a  result  of  the  daily  teacher  conferences 
and  direct  referral  of  cutting  problems  to  the  guidance  counselor.  However, 
information  on  whether  or  not  this  facilitating  structure  had  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  rate  of  cutting  is  inconclusive  at  this  point,  with  only  ten¬ 
tative  indications  that  the  present  cluster  structure  might  have  been  of 
some  slight  help.  One  can  only  guess  at  the  accuracy  of  one  cluster  stu¬ 
dent's  questionnaire  comment  that  he  didn't  think  the  cluster  program  should 
be  extended  to  the  tenth  grade  because,  "I  want  to  cut  classes  next  year 
without  getting  caught." 

It  is  clear  that  absenteeism  was  very  high  for  cluster  and  noncluster 
comparison  students.  Equally  clear  was  the  trend  toward  increased  absentee¬ 
ism  from  eighth  to  ninth  grade.  This  serious  situation  was  compounded  by 
the  high  rate  of  cutting  of  classes.  All  of  these  factors  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  situation  where  observers  reported  that, in  most  of  the  classrooms 
observed,  fewer  than  half  of  the  students  on  register  were  in  attendance. 

Attempts  to  handle  the  problem  without  special  cluster  attendance 
personnel  have  not  been  successful.  Close  to  half  of  the  absence  notifi¬ 
cations  mailed  to  parents  by  the  cluster  guidance  counselors  were  returned 
to  the  school  because  of  improper  addresses.  Tracing  addresses  in  itself 
constitutes  a  major  task  in  attempts  to  improve  attendance.  Attempts  to 
visit  the  homes  of  truants  were  also  reported  by  some  cluster  teachers. 

In  those  instances  where  the  address  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  vacant  lot 
or  an  apartment  long  since  vacated  by  the  family  being  sought,  teachers 
found  other  problems.  One  teacher  explained  that  he  and  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  soon  realized  that  they  had  been  naive  to  believe  that  they  could 
simply  go  in  and,  through  expression  of  concern  or  extension  of  a  helping 
hand,  somehow  bring  pupils  back  in.  Instead,  the  situations  turned  out 
to  be  extremely  complex  (or  as  one  teacher  termed  it,  "straight  out  of  a 
casework  book"),  calling  for  more  time  and  expertise  than  teachers  could 
supply. 

It  would  appear  that  the  request  in  the  original  cluster  program 
proposal  for  special  attendance  services  was  justified,  particularly  for 
the  ninth  grade,  where  the  attendance  problem  is  most  serious.  No  pro¬ 
gram,  no  matter  how  well  conceived  or  executed,  can  be  successful  if  the 
students  for  whom  it  is  intended  are  not  present! 

READING  ACHIEVEMENT 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  missing  and  il¬ 
legible  reading  test  information  has  made  the  analysis  of  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  less  complete  and  less  reliable  than  would  be  desired.  Nevertheless, 
the  results  are  reported  here  as  a  tentative  indication  of  cluster  program 
effects  in  the  area  of  reading  achievement. 

The  analysis  of  reading  achievement  for  cluster  and  comparison  groups 
was  based  on  grade  equivalent  scores  from  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Test  in  Reading.  In  terms  of  these  scores,  for  example,  a  grade  equivalent 
of  8.2  is  expected  of  a  student  in  the  second  month  of  the  eighth  grade. 
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Only  those  students  were  included  who  had  scores  available  for  both 
spring  1967  and  spring  1968.  The  expected  grade  equivalent  for  the 
sipring  1967  test  was  8.7,  and  for  spring  1968,  9.7.  Thus  the  expected 
gain  for  the  time  period  between  the  two  tests  is  1.0. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Table  4  below.  It  is  clear  that  cluster 
and  noncluster  general  groups  were  similar  in  all  respects,  while  the 
noncluster  Regents  group  was  superior  to  the  other  two  groups  in  both 
spring  1967  and  spring  1968.  All  three  groups  were  well  below  the  ex¬ 
pected  norms  at  both  times. 

Looking  next  at  changes  in  scores  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth 
grade,  the  mean  gain  was  the  same  in  a]J.  three  groups  —  three  months 
as  compared  with  the  expected  norm  of  one  year. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  results  only  reflect  reading  changes 
for  approximately  half  of  the  students  included  in  this  study  (215  out 
of  407),  these  incomplete  results  do  not  provide  any  indication  of 
positive  cluster  program  effects  in  the  area  of  reading  achievement. 
Whether  or  not  positive  effects  can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  more 
effective  program  implementation,  or  as  a  secondary  effect  which  must 
be  preceded  by  the  attitudinal  changes  sought,  is  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation  at  this  point. 


TABLE  4 

METROPOLITAN  READING  TEST  RESULTS  FOR  CLUSTER, 
NONCLUSTER  GENERAL,  AND  NONCLUSTER  REGENTS  GROUPS 
(IN  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS)* 


Groups_ Spring  1967_ Spring  1968_ Gain 


Total  N=215 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Cluster 

(N=157) 

5.9 

1.4 

6.2 

1.6 

+0.3 

1.0 

Noncluster  Gen. 
(N=29) 

5.8 

1.8 

6.1 

1.7 

+0.3 

0.8 

Noncluster  Reg. 
(N=29) 

7.4 

1.6 

7.7 

1.7 

+0.3 

1.7 

*The  expected  score  for  spring  1967  is  8.7,  for  spring  1968  9.7,  and  for 
the  gain,  1.0. 


In  each  group,  on  the  spring  1967  test,  a  few  students  were  tested  one 
month  later  than  the  others;  for  analysis,  their  scores  were  arbitrarily 
reduced  by  one  month.  Even  without  any  adjustment  (i.c.,  assuming  zero 
gain  during  that  month),  the  1967  means  remain  identical  to  those  shown. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FINDINGS  —  STUDENT  OUTCOMES:  PART  II 


Most  of  the  findings  reported  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  a 
student  questionnaire  administered  to  ninth  grade  students  at  BFHS. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  aspect  of  the  evaluation  was  to  de¬ 
termine  student  vocational  aspirations  and  student  educational  plans, 
and  any  effects  the  cluster  program  may  have  had  on  these.  In  addition, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  cluster  students  did 
develop  the  "sense  of  belonging"  or  decreased  alienation,  that  was  set 
forth  as  one  of  the  goals  of  the  project. 

A  problem  in  the  assessment  of  alienation  or,  conversely,  a  "sense 
of  belonging"  is  the  determination  of  suitable  indicators.  For  this 
purpose  attention  was  focused  on  two  basic  factors.  The  first  was  the 
quality  of  interpersonal  relationships  developed  within  the  school, 
specifically  student  interpersonal  relationships  with  their  teachers, 
with  their  classmates,  and  with  advisory  personnel  such  as  guidance 
counselors  and  social  workers.  The  second  factor  was  student  attitudes 
toward  the  school. 

Two  points  regarding  the  characteristics  of  the  respondents  should 
be  noted  here.  First,  the  responses  reported  in  this  section  do  not 
represent  those  of  all  BFHS  ninth  graders  or  even  a  representative  group 
of  them,  but  rather  they  represent  responses  of  a  segment  of  students  , 
selected  according  to  specific  criteria.  In  addition,  not  only  do  these 
responses  exclude  the  views  of  dropouts,  but  they  also  exclude  the  views 
of  some  of  the  students  with  the  poorest  attendance  in  the  cluster  and 
comparison  groups,  since  it  is  likely  that  many  students  with  poor  atten¬ 
dance  records  were  absent  on  the  day  of  questionnaire  administration. 

VOCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS 

In  line  with  the  original  goal  of  focusing  the  ninth  grade  students' 
attention  on  the  world  of  work,  a  vocational  orientation  program  was  in¬ 
stituted.  This  program,  organized  and  run  by  the  cluster  coordinator, 
included  student  trips,  guest  speakers,  and  classroom  discussions  related 
to  a  variety  of  occupational  possibilities. 

The  program  of  trips  included  visits  to  the  Police  Academy,  the 
Brooklyn  and  Newark  waterfronts,  a  Life  magazine  printing  plant.  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  offices  and  the  Hayden  Planetarium,  among  others.  In 
addition,  there  were  guest  speakers  from  such  organizations  as  International 
Business  Machines,  Eastern  Airlines,  the  New  York  Yankees,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

The  purpose  of  these  activities  was  to  acquaint  cluster  students  with 
some  of  the  different  kinds  of  jobs  available,  as  well  as  the  job  character¬ 
istics  and  requirements. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  vocationally  oriented 
activities  influenced  student  thinking  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  jobs 
they  would  like,  cluster  and  comparison  group  students  were  asked  to  cite 
two  jobs  they  would  like  to  have,  and  whether  or  not  these  choices  were 
based  upon  something  they  had  learned  in  a  class,  on  a  trip,  from  a  guest 
speaker,  or  from  the  guidance  counselor. 

Of  the  cluster  group  of  124  students  \dio  responded  to  these  questions, 

66  per  cent  cited  one  or  more  of  the  above  school  activities  as  the  basis 
of  their  occupational  choices,  as  compared  to^^O  per  cent  of  the  70  nonclus¬ 
ter  comparison  group  students  that  responded.  Clearly,  the  vocational 
component  of  the  cluster  program  had  some  influence  upon  the  occupational 
aspirations  of  cluster  students. 

It  is  true  that  cluster  teachers  indicated  a  need  for  better  organi¬ 
zation  of  trips,  more  advance  scheduling,  a  better  room  for  guest  speakers, 
smaller  groups,  and  better  integration  with  the  curriculum  (see  Chapter  III). 
Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  26  per  cent  more  cluster  than  nonclus¬ 
ter  students  based  their  occupational  aspirations  on  an  exposure  which  was 
relatively  systematic  and  accurate  with  respect  to  presentation  of  facts 
regarding  job  requirements  and  job  characteristics.  Moreover,  judging  by 
the  enthusiastic  student  reactions  to  the  vocational  program  (see  Chapter 
IV),  students  appeared  to  enjoy  the  process.  One  teacher  noted  also,  "The 
high  spirits  surrounding  trips  seemed  to  improve  functioning  in  class 
several  days  before  and  after  each  trip." 

This  vocational  orientation  program  represents  a  beginning  in  the 
direction  of  an  " occupation-conscious" ^  curriculum,  which  integrates  career 
consciousness  throughout  the  school  curriculum,  and  includes  the  work  world 
as  a  valid  component  of  academic  content  and  as  an  instmiment  for  advancing 
relevance  in  the  curriculum. 

Success  Expectations 

Students  were  questioned  about  their  educational  plans  and  their 
assessment  of  their  own  chances  for  success  in  life. 


Responses  from  both  cluster  and  noncluster  students  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  students  in  each  group  had  a  high  level  of  optimism  concern¬ 
ing  their  own  future.  Over  93  per  cent  of  the  121  cluster  students  respond¬ 
ing  and  97  per  cent  of  the  68  noncluster  students  responding  said  they  felt 
they  had  a  good  chance  of  being  successful  in  life. 


Similarly,  in  the  parent  interviews  for  this  evaluation,  the  large 
majority  of  the  112  parents  interviewed  (89  per  cent)  felt  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  had  a  good  chance  of  being  successful  as  adults. 


** 


or  the  table  of  job  choices,  see  Appendix  A,  Table  A5 
Statistically  significant  at  .01  level 


S<arvin  J.  Feldman,  Public  Education  and  Manpower  Development.  Ford 
Foundation,  Office  of  Reports,  447  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
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Educational  Plans 


All  of  the  students  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  planned  to  finish 
high  school.  Of  the  193  students  responding,  98  per  cent  answered  affirm¬ 
atively.  Similarly,  93  per  cent  of  the  112  parents  interviewed  reported 
that  their  children  planned  to  finish  high  school.  (It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  responses  of  students  and  parents  of  students  who  had  already 
dropped  out  in  the  ninth  grade  are  not  represented  here. ) 

Fewer  students  and  parents  reported  plans  for  college  work.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  118  cluster  students  and  66  per  cent  of  68  noncluster  stu¬ 
dents  indicated  plans  for  attendance  at  college.  (Of  the  latter  group,  57 
per  cent  of  the  noncluster  general  course  students  indicated  plans  for 
college  attendance,  as  compared  to  77  per  cent  of  the  31  noncluster  Regents 
students. ) 

Parent  responses  regarding  college  plans  for  their  children  indicated 
that  88  per  cent  of  the  112  parents  felt  that  their  children  should  go  to 
college,  (96  per  cent  of  the  51  noncluster  parents  and  82  per  cent  of  the 
6l  cluster  parents).  However,  only  64  per  cent  of  all  parents  reported 
that  their  children  actually  plan  to  go  to  college  (56  per  cent  of  the  6l 
cluster  parents  and  75  per  cent  of  the  51  noncluster  parents). 

The  higher  percentage  of  academic  and  commercial  students  and  parents 
reporting  plans  for  college  attendance  may  reflect  a  degree  of  awareness 
of  the  improbability  of  college  attendance  for  students  with  general  course 
diplomas.  However,  despite  these  differences  in  the  percentages  of  parents 
and  students  citing  college  plans,  the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of 
general  course  students  (64  per  cent  of  cluster  students  and  57  per  cent  of 
noncluster  students)  indicated  that  they  planned  to  attend  college. 

Similar  findings  are  reported  in  a  recent  survey  of  parents  in  Harlem, 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  respondents  were  parents  of  students  in  either 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  H.S.,  or  Benjamin  Franklin  H.S.  The  study  states: 

"Parents  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  their  children's 

obtaining  higher  education,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  good  job. 

This  conviction  is  held  by  92  per  cent  of  the  parents  with 

children  in  academic,  technical,  and  commercial  programs. 

Fully  76  per  cent  of  parents  with  children  in  vocational  and 

general  programs  share  this  belief."^ 

The  prevalence  of  college  attendance  plans  for  general  course  students 
is  a  matter  of  concern.  The  attempt  by  the  cluster  staff  to  provide  special 
training  for  students  with  college  potential,  and  the  new  policy  adopted  by 
the  City  University  to  grant  admission  to  some  students  with  general  course 
diplomas,^  might  serve  to  mitigate,  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  future  dis¬ 
appointment  of  a  large  number  of  parents  and  students. 


3 

Mortimer  Kreuter,  Feasibility  Study  for  Proposed  Teachers  College  in 
Harlem.  New  York  City,  Center  for  Urban  Education,  September  1967. 
Appendix  A,  p.9 

^N_ew  York  Times,  August  3,  1968.  p.l. 
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However,  in  view  of  the  realities  of  college  admission  requirements 
and  performance  standards,  these  expressed  expectations  for  college  at¬ 
tendance  and  optimism  regarding  future  success  indicate  a  need  for  mean¬ 
ingful  joint  parent  and  student  vocational  guidance. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  STAFF,  CLASSMATES,  AND  SCHOOL 

Student  Relationships  with  Advisory  Personnel 

Cluster  and  noncluster  ninth  grade  students  were  questioned  about 
their  relationships  with  school  personnel  who  served  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity.  This  included  the  guidance  counselor,  the  social  worker,  the  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  the  Urban  League  street  workers.  Students  were  asked 
whether  or  not  they  had  found  these  advisory  personnel  easy  to  talk  to 
about  school  and  nonschool  problems.  Student  responses  are  summarized 
in  Table  1  below. 


TABLE  1 

STUDENT  RESPONSES  REGARDING  EASE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  ADVISORY  PERSONNEL 


ADVISORY  PERSONNEL 

AFFIRMATIVE  RESPONSES 

EASY  TO  TALK  TO  ABOUT  SCHOOL 

PROBLEMS 

Cluster 

N=126 
(N)  % 

Non cluster 
N=71 

in) i 

Guidance  Counselor 

(92) 

73 

(46) 

64 

Social  Worker 

(  9) 

7 

(  6) 

8 

Psychologist 

(  7) 

5 

(  9) 

12 

Urban  League  Street  Workers 

(18) 

14 

(  8) 

11 

EASY  TO  TALK  TO  ABOUT  NONSCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 

Guidance  Counselor 

(40) 

31 

(26) 

36 

Social  Worker 

(15) 

11 

(  6) 

8 

Psychologist 

(  9) 

7 

(  7) 

9 

Urban  League  Street  Workers 

(18) 

U 

(  4) 

5 

It  is  clear  that  only  the  guidance  services  related  to  school  problems 
reached  the  majority  of  the  students,  both  cluster  and  noncluster.  Despite  the 
additional  allocation  of  services  to  the  cluster  program,  any  substantial  effect 
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in  terms  of  reaching  a  larger  percentage  of  students, is  not  evident  here. 
However,  there  is  the  possibility  of  qualitative  differences  in  the  services 
offered  or  differences  in  the  intensity  of  services  offered  by  cluster  ad¬ 
visory  personnel,  i^ich  would  not  be  reflected  here. 

One  surprising  difference  which  did  emerge  with  regard  to  student 
relationships  with  advisory  personnel  was  between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
students,  as  indicated  in  Table  2  below. 

TABLE  2 

NEGRO  AND  PUERTO  RICAN  STUDENTS  WHO  FOUND  IT  EASY 
TO  TALK  WITH  ADVISORY  PERSONNEL 

ADVISORY  PERSONNEL  AFFIRMATIVE  RESPONSES 

Negro  Puerto  Rican 

EASY  TO  TALK  TO  ABOUT  SCHOOL  N=104  N=90 


PROBLEMS 

(N) 

(N) 

% 

Guidance  Counselor 

(82) 

78 

(53) 

58 

Social  Worker 

(10) 

9 

(  5) 

5 

Psychologist 

(  8) 

7 

(  7) 

7 

Urban  League  Street  Workers 

(20) 

19 

(  6) 

6 

EASY  TO  TALK  TO  ABOUT  NON SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 

Guidance  Counselor 

(35) 

33 

(31) 

34 

Social  Worker 

(13) 

12 

(  8) 

8 

Psychologist 

(  8) 

7 

(  7) 

7 

Urban  League  Street  Workers 

(16) 

15 

(  6) 

6 

Wherever  differences  exist,  they  are  usually  in  the  direction  of 
smaller  percentages  of  Puerto  Ricans  than  Negroes  citing  ease  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  advisory  personnel.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  counseling  with  regard  to  school  problems.** 

These  results  take  on  added  meaning  when  one  examines  ethnic  differ¬ 
ences  in  response  to  a  similar  question  regarding  adults  at  home  who  are 
easy  to  talk  to  about  problems.  Differences  in  responses  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  students  are  even  greater  than  those  pertaining  to  adults  at 
school,  as  indicated  in  Table  3  below. 


Statistically  significant  at  .01  level. 
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TABLE  3 

NEGRO  AND  PUERTO  RICAN  STUDENTS  WHO  FOUND  IT  EASY  TO 
TALK  TO  ADULTS  AT  HOME  ABOUT  PROBLEMS 


QUESTIONS 


There  are  grownups  living  at  home 
with  me  whom  I  can  talk  to  easily 
about  school  problems. 

There  are  grownups  living  at  home 
with  me  whom  I  can  talk  to  easily 
about  problems  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  school. 


AFFIRMATIVE  REPLIES 
Negro  Puerto  Rican 

N=104  N=90 


in) I (N) 

(82)  78  (50)  55 

(83)  79  (53)  58 


it* 

Statistically  significant  at  .01  level 


Perhaps  the  fact  that  only  27  per  cent  of  the  Negro  students  came  to 
New  York  City  within  the  last  three  years,  as  compared  to  54  per  cent  of 
these  Puerto  Rican  students,  helps  to  explain  these  differences.  It  has 
generally  been  recognized  that  the  situation  of  the  immigrant  family  places 
special  strains  upon  parent-child  communication,  and  this  may  be  what  is 
reflected  here. 

In  addition  to  the  differences  with  respect  to  ease  of  communication, 
an  additional  difference  between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  was  noted 
with  respect  to  educational  aspirations.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  Puerto  Rican 
students  stated  that  they  planned  to  go  to  college  as  compared  with  72  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  students. 

The  evidence  regarding  Negro-Puerto  Rican  differences  with  regard  to 
educational  aspirations  and  communication  with  adults  at  home  and  at  school, 
should  perhaps  be  taken  into  account  in  the  structuring  of  new  programs  for 
the  ninth  year  student  group  at  BFHS. 

Student  Relationships  with  Teachers 

The  overall  response  of  both  cluster  and  comparison  group  students  to 
questions  about  their  teachers  indicated  that  over  80  per  cent  felt  they 
leanied  a  lot  from  most  of  their  teachers;  that  although  teachers  may  shout 
and  punish  you,  they  really  only  want  what  is  best  for  you;  and,  that  most 
teachers  are  fair.  Over  50  per  cent  indicated  that  their  teachers  are 
patient;  they  explain  things  clearly;  they  are  really  interested  in  the 
students;  and  they  try  to  handle  their  criticism  of  students  privately. 
However,  fewer  than  50  per  cent  felt  that  their  teachers  gave  them  extra 
help  when  they  needed  it,  and  shared  their  students'  ideas  about  life  in 
general. 
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Student  responses  were  also  examined  with  regard  to  cluster-noncluster 
differences  in  assessment  of  teachers.  In  response  to  the  nine  questions 
about  teachers,  13  per  cent  more  cluster  than  noncluster  students  rated 
their  teachers  very  positively  (8-9  positive  responses). 

TABLE  4 


PERCENTAGES  OF  POSITIVE  STUDENT  RESPONSES  TO  NINE  QUESTIONS 
REGARDING  THEIR  TEACHERS 


Number  of  Positive  Responses 

Cluster 

N=126 

% 

Noncluster 

N=71 

% 

8-9 

34 

21 

6-7 

37 

44 

5  and  Under 

29 

35 

The  two  questions  which  showed 
are  indicated  in  Table  5  below. 

significant  cluster- 

-noncluster  differences 

TABLE  5 

PERCENTAGES  OF  POSITIVE  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS 

ON  STUDENT-TEACHER  RELATIONSHIPS 

Questions 

Cluster 

N=126 
(N)  % 

Noncluster 

N=71 

(N)  % 

Most  of  my  teachers  give  me  extra 
help  when  I  need  it. 

(84)  66 

(33)  46  ** 

Most  of  my  teachers  are  patient 
with  me  when  I  have  trouble 
learning  something  « 

(no)  87 

(51)  71  ^ 

Statistically  significant  at  .01 

level. 

Clearly,  more  cluster  than  noncluster  students  felt  that  their  teachers 
were  patient  and  gave  them  extra  help  when  needed.  This  may  be  interpreted 
as  an  indication  that  the  cluster  structure  facilitates  individualized  help 
for  students  experiencing  difficulty  in  learning. 
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Student  Relationships  With  Classmates 

Both  groups  of  students  were  questioned  regarding  their  relationships 
with  their  classmates.  They  were  asked  such  things  as  whether  they  liked 
their  classmates,  trusted  them,  and  considered  them  to  be  friends. 

Approximately  85  per  cent  of  all  students  indicated  that  they  liked 
most  of  their  classmates.  Over  70  per  cent  of  all  students  said  that, when 
they  are  in  the  classroom, they  feel  that  they  are  among  friends.  However, 
only  51  per  cent  of  cluster  students  and  54  per  cent  of  noncluster  students 
stated  that  they  felt  that  they  could  trust  most  of  their  classmates.  This 
response  by  close  to  half  of  all  students  indicating  that  they  do  not  trust 
their  classmates  might  warrant  further  exploration  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  responses  to  this  question  would  differ  substantially  if  asked  in 
a  middle  class  high  school,  and  to  ascertain  the  students'  definition  of 
the  word  "trust”.  Regardless  of  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "trust"  the 
response  points  up  a  degree  of  tension  and  negative  attitudes  in  the  peer 
relationships  of  these  students.  The  possibility  of  negative  student 
attitudes  towards  their  peers  is  lent  credence  by  student  responses  to 
the  question,  "Most  of  my  classmates  would  feel  sorry  if  anything  bad  hap¬ 
pened  to  me."  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  noncluster  students  and  only  36  per 
cent  of  cluster  students  answered  this  question  affirmatively,  although 
over  80  per  cent  of  both  groups  had  indicated  that  they  liked  most  of 
their  classmates. 

Perhaps  more  perplexing  than  this  overall  student  peer  assessment 
are  the  differences  in  responses  between  cluster  and  noncluster  students. 
Cluster  students  consistently  rated  their  classmates  less  positively  than 
did  noncluster  comparison  group  students,  as  indicated  in  Table  6  below, 

TABLE  6 


POSITIVE  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS 


Question 


1.  I  like  most  of  my  classmates. 

2.  When  I  am  in  the  classroom,  I 
feel  that  I  am  among  friends. 

3.  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  most 
of  my  classmates 

4.  Most  of  my  classmates  would 
feel  sorry  if  anything  bad 
happened  to  me. 


Cluster  Noncluster 

N=126  N=71 


(N) 

% 

(N) 

% 

(106) 

84 

(61) 

85 

(  87) 

69 

(56) 

78 

(  65) 

51 

(39) 

54 

(  46) 

36 

(41) 

57 

Statistically  significant  at  .01  level 
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Although  it  was  anticipated  that  the  intimacy  of  a  small  class 
traveling  together  as  a  unit  would  contribute  positively  to  the  quality 
of  peer  relationships,  the  evidence  not  only  does  not  support  this,  but 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  exactly  the  reverse  was  true.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  in  the  particular  situation  of  ninth  grade  students  at  BFHS, 
the  limitation  of  possibilities  for  student  interaction  to  one  class  of 
twenty  students  was  undesirable  and  may  have  led  to  unanticipated  dysfunc¬ 
tional  consequences  with  regard  to  peer  relationships. 

Further  evidence  of  possible  undesirable  consequences  for  peer 
relationships  can  be  noted.  For  example,  in  the  exploration  of  vocational 
aspirations,  when  students  were  asked  if  they  talked  to  classmates  about 
their  plans  for  the  future,  71  per  cent  of  noncluster  students  answered 
affirmatively  as  compared  to  55  per  cent  of  cluster  students."*^ 

Further,  in  the  cluster  student  evaluation  of  the  program  (see  Chapter 
IV),  some  cluster  students  expressed  discontent  specifically  with  the 
limitation  of  interaction  to  one  small  group.  Again,  the  attendance  and 
cutting  problems  seemed  to  further  aggravate  the  situation  by  diminishing 
the  actual  group  size  for  interaction  to  a  figure  which  was  more  often 
closer  to  ten  than  to  twenty  students.  One  teacher,  in  his  evaluation 
of  the  program,  suggested  that  the  small  class  size  combined  with  the 
constant  interaction  within  the  same  group  produced  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  unusually  difficult  to  maintain  class  discipline. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  cluster  program’s 
block  programming  of  small, self-contained  classes  was  that  it  might  have 
broken  up  primary  groups  coming  from  the  different  junior  high  schools 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  true  for  noncluster  students.  The  chances 
of  finding  an  old  friend  in  one  of  his  classes  was  very  much  smaller  for 
a  cluster  student  than  for  a  noncluster  student  whose  classmates  shifted 
for  each  subject.  One  parent  cited  the  fact  that  pupils  got  separated 
from  their  friends  as  a  weakness  of  the  cluster  program. 

Further  indications  of  differences  between  cluster  and  noncluster 
students  in  the  area  of  classmate  friendships  are  indicated  in  Table  7 
below.  As  indicated,  22  per  cent  more  noncluster  students  have  friends 
in  their  class  at  school  them  do  cluster  students.  In  addition,  16  per 
cent  more  noncluster  students  indicate  going  places  with  their  class¬ 
mates  after  school. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  more  extensive  noncluster  student 
friendships  reflect  relationships  formed  in  the  ninth  grade,  or  instances 
where  old  friends  became  classmates.^  Similarly,  the  extent  to  which 
negative  peer  reactions  can  be  attributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  primary 
groups,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  attributable  to  contempt  bred 
from  familiarity,  cannot  be  ascertained  here. 


Statistically  significant  at  .01  level 

^ith  respect  to  the  subgroups  within  the  noncluster  comparison  group, 
although  each  of  the  subgroups  separately  was  consistently  equally  positive 
or  more  positive  than  were  cluster  students  in  response  to  questions  on 
peers,  Regents  students  were  consistently  more  positive  in  their  responses 
than  were  General  Course  students. 
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TABLE  7 

AFFIRMATIVE  STUDENT  RESPONSES  REGARDING  CLASSMATE  FRIENDSHIPS 


Question 

Cluster 

N=126 
(N)  % 

Noncluster 

N=^l 

In) i 

Most  of  my  friaids  are  in  my 
class  at  school 

(41)  32 

(39) 

54 

After  school  I  sometimes  go 
places  with  my  classmates 

(25)  19 

(25) 

35 

** 

Statistically  significant  at 
*Stati8tically  significant  at 

.01  level 
.05  level 

Perhaps  the  issue  of  small  class  size  needs  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  age  of  the  students  for  whom  it  is  planned.  The  implications 
may  be  different  for  elementary  school  students  than  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  recognized  developmental  differences.  Increased  involve¬ 
ment  with  peers  during  adolescence  may  point  to  a  greater  developmental 
need  on  the  part  of  high  school  students  for  a  larger  peer  group  with  which 
to  interact.  In  one  study  of  high  school  students,  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  indicated  that  they  liked  high  school  better  than  elementary  school 
because  there  was  an  opportiinity  to  meet  more  friends. °  The  cluster  struc¬ 
ture  limits  this  social  function  of  the  high  school. 

Since  there  did  appear  to  be  some  desirable  outcomes  of  small  class 
size,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  pupil-teacher  relationships  and  indi¬ 
vidualization  of  instruction,  any  plans  for  change  should  attempt  to 
retain  the  desirable  outcomes  while  eliminating  those  that  were  undesirable. 
The  crucial  importance  of  the  friendship  of  both  teachers  and  fellow 
students,  as  factors  in  keeping  high  school  students  with  serious  reading 
problems  from  dropping  out,  has  been  indicated  in  previous  studies. ' 

STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Student  Attitudes  Toward  School 


In  order  to  gauge  student  assessment  of  the  school,  students  were 
asked  to  answer  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  the  following  statements; 

Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  is  a  good  school. 

Most  of  my  classes  are  interesting. 


6 

A.H.  Johnson,  "The  Responses  of  High  School  Seniors  to  a  Set  of  Structured 
Situations  Concerning  Teaching  As  a  Career."  Journal  of  Experimental  Educa¬ 
tion.  1958,  26.  pp. 263-314 

"^R.C.  Penty,  Reading  Ability  and  High  School  Dropouts.  New  York:  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1956. 
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I  understand  the  work  in  most  of  my  classes. 

The  things  I  learn  in  school  will  really  help 
me  when  I  get  out. 

The  overall  student  response  to  the  above  questions  was  a  positive 
one.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  BFHS  is  a  good  school,  155  out 
of  194  students  responding,  or  80  per  cent,  said  "Yes."  Similarly,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  they  thought  their  classes  were  interest¬ 
ing,  149  out  of  196  students  responding,  or  76  per  cent,  said  "Yes,"  and 
92  per  cent  (179  out  of  195)  reported  that  they  understood  the  work  in 
most  of  their  classes.  Ninety  per  cent  (l65  out  of  194)  of  the  students 
felt  that  the  things  they  learned  in  school  would  really  help  them  when 
they  got  out.  (There  were  no  notable  differences  between  cluster  and 
noncluster  responses  to  the  above  questions.)  Parent  responses  to  similar 
questions  also  yielded  very  positive  evaluations  of  the  school.  (See 
Chapter  IV,  Section  D.) 

Student  Recommendations  for  Improving  BFHS 

Cluster  and  noncluster  comparison  group  students  were  asked  the 
following  question: 

If  you  could  do  anything  you  wanted  to  make  this  school  a 

better  place,  what  would  you  do? 

Please  list  the  three  most  important  changes  you  would  make. 

Table  8,  below,  lists  student  recommendations,  for  improving  the  school, 
in  order  of  frequency  of  mention. 

TABLE  8 


STUDENT  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  BFHS^ 

Cluster  Noncluster  Total 

Recommendations _ N=126 _ N=71 _ N=197 


(n) 

% 

(n) 

% 

(N) 

% 

1.  Tighter  restrictions  on  students 

(40) 

32 

(19) 

27 

(59) 

30 

2.  Improved  lunch  arrangements 

(41) 

33 

(14) 

20 

(55) 

28 

3.  Action  on  narcotics  problem 

(27) 

21 

(11) 

15 

(38) 

19 

4.  Better  teachers 

(20) 

16 

(17) 

24 

(37) 

19 

5.  Improved  physical  facilities 

(24) 

19 

(  6) 

8 

(30) 

15 

6.  More  and  better  extra-curricular 

activities 

(12) 

10 

(14) 

20 

(26) 

13 

7.  Better  equipment  and  supplies 

(10) 

8 

(10) 

14 

(20) 

10 

8.  Time  schedule  changes 

(13) 

10 

(  4) 

6 

(17) 

9 

9.  Better  schoolwork 

(  7) 

6 

(  9) 

13 

(16) 

8 

10.  Improved  pupil-teacher  ratio 

(  7) 

6 

(  8) 

11 

(15) 

8 

11.  Fewer  restrictions  on  students 

(  6) 

5 

(  6) 

8 

(12) 

6 

12.  Improved  school  rules 

(  9) 

7 

(  3) 

4 

(12) 

6 

13.  Improved  school  maintenance 

(11) 

9 

(  1) 

1 

(12) 

6 

14.  Special  help  to  students  with 

problems 

(  2) 

2 

(  5) 

7 

(  7) 

4 

15.  Improved  staff  and  student  racial 

integration 

(  3) 

2 

(  0) 

0 

(  3) 

2 

16.  Better  administrators 

(  2) 

2 

(  1) 

1 

(  3) 

2 

17.  Miscellaneous 

Total  Responses 

(10) 

(244) 

8 

■— (  i) _ 

(137) 

13 

(19) 

(381) 

10 

Percentages  indicate  per  cent  of  students  offering  each  response.  Total 
percentages  exceed  100  per  cent  due  to  multiple  responses. 
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Rather  dramatically,  the  most  frequent  recommendation  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  school  was  a  plea  by  students  for  tighter  enforcement  of  regulations 
and  the  setting  of  sharper  boundaries  for  student  behavior.  A  breakdown  of  the 
specific  requests  for  tighter  restrictions  on  students  is  presented  in  Table  9. 

TABLE  9 

RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  STUDENTS  FOR  TIGHTER  RESTRICTIONS 

ON  STUDENTS 


Recommendations 


Frequency 


Get  Better  Students 


Expel  bad  students  and  those  vho  don’t  want 

to  learn  *  15 

Improve  students  2 

Get  load  of  new  students  1 

Have  entrance  examination  1 

Admit  only  students  with  minimum  averages  _1 

Total  20 

Increase  Security 

More  policemen,,  guards,  and  aides  to  watch 

doors,  halls,  and  lunchroom  8 

Don’t  let  students  in  hall  5 

Organize  a  school  patrol  1 

Check  out  all  students  1 

Allow  only  those  in  lunch  who  belong  _1 

Total  16 

Improve  Attendance  and  Stop  Cutting 

Stop  cutting  of  classes  4 

Make  sure  students  are  in  school,  not 

outside  1 

Send  home  absentee  letters  1 

Make  school  so  you  can’t  come  out  _J. 

Total  7 

Miscellaneous 

Stop  smoking  5 

Make  sure  students  bring  books  3 

Have  good  behavior  3 

Have  stricter  teachers  3 

Stop  dice  playing  1 

No  mini-skirta  _1 

Total  16 

Grand  Total  59 
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The  above  illustrated  "get  tough  with  students"  responses  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  only  seven  responses  which  take  a  softer  line  and  suggest  the 
provision  of  special  help  to  students  with  problems.  Included  in  these 
seven  responses  were  the  suggestions  to:  "help  students  to  give  them  a 
better  chance  in  life;"  "fix  up  some  kids;"  "take  a  day  to  talk  about  out¬ 
side  problems;"  "provide  a  psychologist;"  and,  "try  to  find  out  vdiat's 
wrong  with  bad  kids."  In  addition,  12  students  suggested  fewer  restric¬ 
tions  on  students  (item  11).  These  included  freedom  to  smoke  and  to  bring 
in  records  and  radios,  as  well  as  dispensing  with  homework  and  punishments. 

The  second  largest  category  of  student  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment  was  the  request  for  improved  lunch  arrangements.  These  responses 
included  requests  for  better  lunches,  cheaper  lunches,  and  freedom  to  go 
outside  for  lunch. 

A  call  for  action  on  the  narcotics  problem  constituted  the  third  most 
frequent  student  recommendation  for  improvement.  Here  again  was  a  sur¬ 
prising  response  cind  one  that  called  for  help  with  what  is  evidently  a 
serious  problem.  The  magnitude  of  this  response  should  be  assessed  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  this  was  in  answer  to  a  completely  open-ended  ques¬ 
tion,  at  the  end  of  a  questionnaire  which  made  no  references  to  the 
narcotics  problem  at  all.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the 
unsolicited  parent  comments  made  in  conjunction  with  the  parent  interview 
component  of  this  evaluation, narcotics  was  one  of  the  two  most  often  cited 
problems,  and  no  references  to  narcotics  had  been  made  in  the  parent 
interview  schedule  either. 

The  fourth  largest  category  of  student  recommendations  for  change 
was  a  request  for  better  teachers.  Students  particularly  requested  teachers 
who  were  more  understanding.  In  addition,  they  asked  for  teachers  who  were 
more  helpful,  more  respectful,  smarter,  and  yoxinger. 

The  fifth  most  often  cited  recommendation  was  for  improved  physical 
facilities  including  remodeling  of  the  school,  new  classrooms,  more 
chemistry  laboratories,  new  shops,  a  new  gymnasium,  an  indoor  pool,  showers 
after  gym  periods,  and  air  conditioning. 

Additional  extra-curricular  activities  requested  (item  6,  Table  8) 
included  more  trips,  a  football  team,  better  dances,  more  sports,  more 
clubs,  and  a  girls'  track  team. 

Students  also  requested  better  equipment  and  supplies  (item  7), 
specifically  asking  for  better  desks  and  classes,  better  and  newer  text¬ 
books,  more  gymnasium  equipment,  more  modem  supplies,  better  science 
equipment,  and  good  typing  paper,  among  other  things. 

Fewer  cluster  than  noncluster  students  asked  for  more  and  better 
extra-curricular  activities,  better  teachers,  improved  school  work,  better 
teacher-pupil  ratio,  and  special  help  to  students  with  their  problems. 

(See  Table  8,  items  4,  6,  9,  and  10.)  Since  the  cluster  program  was 
specifically  focused  upon  these  areas,  these  consistent  differences  may 
reflect  some  degree  of  program  effectiveness  along  these  lines. 
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Of  the  numerous  recommendations  for  improvement  which  warrant 
consideration  by  the  school  administration,  the  recommendations  for 
tighter  restrictions  on  students  and  action  on  the  narcotics  problem 
were  most  dramatic  and  perhaps  least  anticipated. 

This  stress  by  students  on  student  behavior  as  a  primary  school 
problem,  and  the  recommended  imposition  of  tighter  restrictions  upon 
students,  can  be  viewed  as  a  reflection  of  school  climate  as  perceived 
by  these  students.  Students  point  to  the  behavior  of  their  peers  as 
the  major  problem  (similar  to  parental  reactions  noted  in  Chapter  VI), 
report  liking  but  not  necessarily  trusting  their  classmates  (see  pre¬ 
vious  section),  and  point  out  the  danger  of  involvement  with  narcotics 
at  the  school.  Taken  together,  these  factors  may  be  viewed  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  possibly  stressful  school  environment  within  which  these 
students  must  function.  *  Further  research  is  needed  with  regard  to  these 
aspects  of  school  climate  and  possible  effects  on  student  performance. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SUMMARY,  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

GENERAL  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  constructing  the  evaluation  design  for  this  program,  it  was 
recognized  that  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  normal  problems 
of  first  year  implementation  of  a  new  program  (in  addition  to  lack  of 
prior  provision  for  a  control  group),  might  limit  the  possibilities 
for  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  potential  of  the  program.  Therefore 
an  approach  was  developed  which  would  not  concentrate  solely  upon  pro¬ 
viding  information  about  program  effects,  but  would  also  provide  some 
general  information  about  the  student  group  as  a  whole  in  order  to 
facilitate  further  tailoring  of  the  program  to  the  students  it  serves. 
These  general  findings  are  reviewed  here. 

To  begin  with,  student  assessment  of  the  school  and  its  offerings 
was  highly  positive.  Over  three-quarters  of  all  students  said  it  was 
a  good  school  and  the  classes  were  interesting.  Approximately  90  per 
cent  said  they  understood  the  work  in  most  of  their  classes,  and  they 
felt  that  the  things  they  were  learning  in  school  would  really  help 
them  when  they  got  out. 

Parent  interviews  were  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  broaden  community 
involvement  in  the  evaluation  process  itself.  Like  the  students,  the 
112  parents  of  cluster  and  noncluster  students  were  very  positive  in 
their  evaluation  of  the  school,  its  teachers,  and  its  offerings.  Most 
parents  also  reported  positive  attitudes  of  their  children  towards 
school.  Those  who  reported  students'  negative  feelings  toward  school, 
most  often  considered  these  to  be  the  students'  own  fault,  rather  than 
the  failure  of  the  school  or  any  other  set  of  circumstances.  These 
responses  of  this  group  of  parents  were  surprising  in  view  of  some  re¬ 
cent  widely  advanced  statements  about  minority  group  parent  attitudes 
toward  the  public  schools. 

The  attendance  problem  for  both  cluster  and  noncluster  students  was 
very  serious  and  a  cause  for  considerable  concern.  Absenteeism  increased 
for  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  students  in  both  groups  between  their  eighth 
grade  (in  intermediate  school)  and  their  ninth  grade  (in  high  school). 

In  addition,  there  appeared  to  be  extensive  cutting  of  classes.  The  high 
absenteeism  and  the  cutting  of  classes  combined  to  produce  a  situation 
where  actual  subject  class  attendance  averaged  below  50  per  cent. 

While  it  is  true  that  attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the 
drawing  power  of  the  school  program  itself,  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
an  exploration  of  various  approaches  toward  ameliorating  the  attendance 
problem.  It  is  recommended  that  personnel  be  allocated  to  work  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  attendance  problem,  as  requested  in  the  original  project 
proposal.  Perhaps  integrated, city  inter-agency  approaches  of  the  kind 
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presently  being  sought  would  be  useful.  A  coordinated  approach  of  a  home 
visitation  team  involving  welfare  department  and  educational  attendance 
personnel  might  be  desirable,  in  conjunction  with  the  services  of  non¬ 
professional  community  residents  and  street  workers  from  the  local  Urban 
League  storefront  school.  Equally  important  would  be  a  structuring  of 
the  services  so  that  they  also  operate  during  evenings  and  weekends  in 
order  that  working  parents  can  be  reached. 

With  respect  to  reading  achievement,  both  cluster  and  noncluster 
students  gained  only  an  average  of  three  months  in  the  one  year  period 
between  testings.  Whether  or  not  cluster  student  improvement  in  reading 
can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  future  more  creative  and  improved  pro¬ 
gram  implementation,  or  as  a  secondary  effect  of  the  attitudinal  changes 
sought,  is  a  matter  of  speculation  at  this  point. 

A  number  of  the  otheV  general  findings  were  unanticipated  and  quite 
surprising.  One  such  finding  was  the  indication  of  differences  in  the 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  student  educational  aspirations  and  pattenis  of 
communication  with  adults  at  home  and  at  school.  Student  responses  in¬ 
dicated  that  fewer  Puerto  Rican  than  Negro  students  planned  to  go  to 
college,  and  fewer  also  cited  ease  of  communication  with  advisory  person¬ 
nel,  particularly  with  regard  to  counseling  on  school  problems.  This 
problem  was  accentuated  by  similar  differences  reported  by  these  stu¬ 
dents  with  respect  to  ease  of  communication  with  adults  at  home.  These 
differences  may  be  attributable  to  the  higher  percentage  of  Puerto  Rican 
students  iidio  reported  coming  to  New  York  City  within  the  last  three 
years,  and  possible  strains  upon  parent-child  communication  resulting 
from  the  in-migrant  family  situation.  In  any  case,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  secure  specialized  help  along  the  lines  offered  by  Spanish-speaking 
auxiliary  teachers  whose  function  it  is  to  facilitate  adjustment  of 
newly  arrived  Spanish-speaking  students,  and  generally  to  act  as  a  bridge 
of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  Spanish-speaking  community. 
(Official  requirements  for, and  duties  of  the  position  are  presented  in 
Appendix  C,  item  4.) 

Another  general  finding  of  interest  was  the  extremely  high  level  of 
student  and  parent  optimism  regarding  students’  chances  for  future 
success,  and  the  high  percentages  of  general  course  students  and  their 
parents  reporting  hopes  for  college  attendance.  There  is  a  clear  need 
for  more  meaningful  vocational  guidance  for  students,  preferably  involving 
both  students  and  their  parents  in  the  process. 

With  regard  to  peer  relationships  in  the  cluster  and  noncluster  groups, 
while  over  80  per  cent  of  all  students  said  they  liked  their  classmates, 
and  about  three  quarters  said  they  felt  they  were  among  friends  in  the 
classrocm,  these  positive  responses  dropped  significantly  when  students 
were  asked  if  they  trusted  their  classmates,  or  if  they  believed  their 
classmates  "would  feel  sorry  if  anything  bad  happened  to  me." 

This  initial  indication  of  some  negative  peer  attitudes  was  reinforced 
by  an  analysis  of  student  responses  regarding  their  recommendations  for 
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improvement  of  the  school.  Rather  dramatically,  the  most  frequent  recom¬ 
mendation  for  improvement  of  the  school  was  a  plea  by  students  for  tighter 
enforcement  of  regulations  and  the  setting  of  sharper  boundaries  for  student 
behavior.  The  third  most  frequent  student  recommendation  also  focused  upon 
student  behavior,  this  time  calling  for  help  with  the  narcotics  problem. 
Taken  together,  these  responses  which  focus  on  various  aspects  of  peer  be¬ 
havior  as  primary  problems  of  the  school,  may  be  viewed  as  contributing 
to  a  possibly  stressful  school  "climate"  within  which  these  students  must 
function, 

CLUSTER  PROGRAM  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Cluster  Problems 


Since  this  was  the  first  year  of  the  cluster  program,  implementation 
wss  given  special  emphasis  in  this  evaluation.  The  functioning  of  the 
cluster  program  as  a  school  within  a  school  was  hampered  by  a  number  of 
deficiencies  in  implementation.  These  included  physical  limitations, 
inadequacies  in  personnel  and  monetary  allocations,  administrative  problems, 
and  a  lack  of  clarity  with  regard  to  some  of  the  program  objectives.  In 
addition,  there  were  some  indications  that  programming  of  cluster  students 
to  travel  with  the  same  small  group  of  students  for  all  subjects  may  have 
excessively  limited  student  opportunities  for  interaction  with  other  ninth 
graders. 

Physical  limitations.  Unlike  a  true  school  within  a  school,  cluster 
classrooms  and  offices  were  not  located  in  a  single  section  of  the  building. 
Communication  was  further  impeded  by  the  inadequate  school  telephone  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  fact  that  no  additional  telephone  or  intercom  services  were 
set  up  for  the  program.  Other  physical  limitations  included  the  unavail¬ 
ability  of  an  adequately  large  room  with  good  acoustics  for  guest  speakers, 
the  lack  of  a  conference  room  for  cluster  teacher  meetings,  and  the  lack 
of  private  offices  for  guidance  counselors.  The  latter  condition  evoked 
a  moving  plea  by  students  for  privacy  during  counseling  sessions.  It  is 
recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  remedy  these  physical  handicaps. 

Personnel  and  monetary  inadequacies.  The  program  also  suffered  from 
personnel  and  monetary  inadequacies.  Some  of  these  were  anticipated  in 
the  original  program  proposal,  while  others  emerged  as  the  program  was 
implemented  and  progressed. 

The  need  for  introduction,  expansion,  or  reduction  of  services  was 
most  apparent  with  respect  to  the  following: 

Introduction  of  professional  research  assistance  in  the  early  stages 
of  student  selection  and  program  planning,  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
meaningful  evaluation. 

Allocation  of  secretarial  services  for  the  cluster  staff,  its 
coordinator,  and  advisory  staff. 

Introduction  of  an  attendance  team  of  professionals  and  nonprofes¬ 
sional  community  residents,  whose  primary  focus  is  on  the  attendance 
problem. 
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Allocation  of  the  services  of  a  Spanish-speaking  auxiliary  teacher. 

Allocation  of  funds  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  planning  of 
vocational  trips,  social  events,  and  instructional  materials. 

Allocation  of  funds  for  the  cluster  coordinator  position,  so  that 
it  does  not  become  necessary  to  borrow  resources  from  the  rest  of 
the  school,  vdiich  can  ill  afford  to  lose  them. 

Expansion  of  social  work  and  psychological  services, particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  working  with  the  narcotics  problem,  cited  by 
teachers,  advisory  workers,  parents, and  students. 

Expansion  of  guidance  services.  Contrary  to  traditional  practice, 
guidance  counselors  functioned  in  the  multiple  roles  of  counselor, 
grade  advisor,  and  disciplinarian.  While  both  counselors  and  stu¬ 
dents  reacted  positfvely  to  this  arrangement,  the  multiple  roles 
were  time  consuming.  As  a  result,  the  student -counselor  ratio  of 
1  -  160  gave  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  intensity  of  services 
offered.  If  this  arrangement  is  to  bo  retained,  the  student  coun¬ 
selor  ratio  should  be  reduced  in  order  to  provide  more  intensive 
services  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  group  counseling  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  for  student a, involving  both  the  students  and 
their  parents. 

Reduction  of  school  aide  services  to  one  half  of  the  present  allot¬ 
ment.  Reassignment  of  these  paraprofessionals  to  serve  as  family 
assistants  for  an  attendance  team,  or  to  provide  clerical  assistance 
to  guidance  counselors,  would  better  meet  the  program's  needs.  (If 
the  school  requires  additional  school  aide  services,  which  appears 
to  be  the  case,  they  should  bo  assigned  to  the  school  directly, 
rather  than  to  the  cluster  program. ) 

Administrative  problems.  Some  administrative  changes  might  further 
improve  implementation.  Those  would  include: 

Vocational  trips  for  only  one  cluster  at  a  time,  with  more  advance 
notice  for  teachers. 

Use  of  an  agenda,  minutes,  and  a  rotating  chairmanship  for  the 
daily  cluster  teacher  meetings.  Use  of  a  conference  room  for  those 
meetings,  instead  of  the  lunchroom  would  also  be  helpful. 

Further  and  more  imaginative  exploration  of  the  possibilities 
afforded  by  the  relatively  flexible  cluster  structure,  possibly 
with  respect  to  more  effective  integration  of  curriculum  areas. 

Attempting  to  secure  a  higher  proportion  of  teacher  volunteers 
for  the  program,  preferably  with  teaching  experience. 

Discontinuance,  if  possible,  of  the  8  A.M.  period  to  which  some 
students  objected. 

Introduction  of  an  expanded  and  more  relevant  testing  program  and 
improved  record  systems.  Accurate,  legible,  and  uniform  record 
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keeping  is  essential  for  those  parts  of  any  evaluation  which 
rely  upon  school  records  as  the  basic  source  of  information. 

The  criticism  of  "the  shocking  state  of  the  transcripts  that 
come  in  from  the  Harlem  public  schools"^  is  understandable. 

The  allocation  of  secretarial  help  recommended  above  might 
help  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Objectives  and  procedures  requiring  clarification.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  objectives,  as  well  as  the  best  methods  for  achieving  them,  required 
further  clarification.  One  of  the  most  serious  areas  of  confusion  was 
in  the  choice  of  a  target  population.  Key  program  personnel  were  uncertain 
about  the  pupil  selection  criteria  employed.  While  one  objective  of  the 
program  was  to  reduce  the  student  dropout  rate,  the  findings  indicated  that, 
in  fact,  cluster  students  possessed  characteristics  which  made  them  initially 
less  likely  to  drop  out  than  the  majority  of  their  noncluster  fellow  ninth 
graders.  For  this  reason,  and  others  cited  earlier,  findings  regarding  pro¬ 
gram  effects  upon  dropout  rates  were  inconclusive. 

Further  confusion  was  evident  with  regard  to  responsibility  for  super¬ 
vision  of  cluster  teachers.  It  was  not  clear  whether  this  responsibility 
was  primarily  that  of  the  cluster  coordinator,  the  department  chairmen,  or 
the  university  teacher  trainers.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  clarification 
of  supervisory  responsibilities  and  definition  of  the  role  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  chairmen  and  the  cluster  coordinator,  the  findings  indicate  the 
desirability  of  teacher  education  efforts  which  focus  upon  in-classroom 
observation  and  curriculum  experimentation,  rather  than  upon  more  abstract 
theoretical  discussions. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  mutual  clarification  of  objectives  in  the 
school-university  relationship.  Project  personnel  should  not  only  specify 
and  clearly  define  those  areas  in  which  they  would  welcome  university  aid, 
but  also  discuss  the  kinds  of  services  which  would  not  be  considered  help¬ 
ful  to  the  program. 

Curriculum  revision  plans  also  required  clarification,  particularly 
in  order  to  gain  a  more  realistic  assessment  of  the  resources  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  task.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  an  effective  plan  for 
curriculum  revision  in  subject  areas,  there  was  a  need  for  a  highly  struc¬ 
tured,  comprehensive  reading  program  with  ongoing  coordination  and  super¬ 
vision.  Perhaps  university  representatives  could  supply  the  necessary 
leadership  and  expertise  in  these  areas.  The  dual  assignments  of  four 
teachers  to  BFHS  and  TC,  which  have  been  arranged  for  the  1968-69  school 
year,  hold  great  promise  for  a  more  successful  approach  to  curriculum 
revision. 

Lastly,  objectives  with  regard  to  parent  involvement  were  never  fully 
spelled  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  FIPC  aspect.  Findings  indicated 
that  48  per  cent  of  cluster  parents  had  no  knowledge  of  the  program,  and 
the  remaining  52  per  cent  who  were  familiar  with  it  had  only  a  minimal 
understanding  of  the  program.  If  parental  involvement  and  familiarity  with 
the  program  is  desired,  then  appropriate  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring 
this  about.  Perhaps  a  separate  cluster  parent-teacher  association  for  this 
school  within  a  school,  aided  by  a  Spanish-speaking  auxiliary  teacher,  might 
be  effective. 

^Joseph  Featherstone,  "Storefront  Schools  in  Harlem",  The  New  Republic, 
September  7,  1968.  p.26. 
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Peer  relationships »  A  problem  which  emerged  in  the  examination 
of  student  questionnaire  responses  was  the  totally  unanticipated  negative 
cluster  student  reactions  to  the  scheduling  of  small  classes  which  remain 
together  throughout  the  day  ("block  programming").  Although  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  intimacy  of  a  small  class  traveling  together  as  a 
unit  would  contribute  positively  to  the  quality  of  peer  relationships,  the 
evidence  not  only  did  not  support  this,  but  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
reverse  might  be  true. 

Cluster  students  not  only  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  peer  interaction  to  one  small  group,  but  also  indicated  fewer 
friendships  with  their  classmates  than  indicated  by  noncluster  students, 
and  reacted  more  negatively  than  noncluster  students  to  a  nxamber  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  classmates.  It  may  be  that  the  diminished  circle  of 
peer  group  interaction  became  "too  small"  to  meet  the  social  needs  of 
high  school  age  students. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  cluster  program  experiment , with 
a  change  in  pupil  programming  vdiich  would  retain  the  present  pupil-teacher 
structure  as  well  as  the  small  class  size  (both  of  which  appeared  to  have 
had  very  desirable  effects  on  pupil-teacher  relationships  and  individuali¬ 
zation  of  instruction),  but  which  would  enlarge  the  size  of  the  group 
within  which  pupils  interact.  Specifically,  within  each  cluster  of  eighty 
students  and  five  teachers, it  might  be  desirable  to  institute  individualized 
programming,  thereby  increasing  the  possibilities  for  peer  interaction 
from  twenty  to  eighty  students,  while  retaining  the  small  class  size  and 
the  small  pupil-teacher  interaction  group. 

Cluster  Program  Successes 

While  it  is  true  that  many  problems  were  experienced  in  the  first 
year  of  the  implementation  of  the  cluster  program,  and  that  the  program 
did  not  achieve  all  that  was  hoped  for,  it  did  produce  some  very  positive 
results. 

Perhaps  most  significant  in  terms  of  progress  towards  student  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  "sense  of  belonging"  were  the  indications  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  that  the  program  had  produced  desirable  effects  on  pupil-teacher 
relationships.  Classroom  observers  rated  cluster  class  pupil-teacher 
interaction  more  positively  than  that  of  noncluster  classes.  In  addition, 
when  cluster  students  were  asked  what  they  liked  most  about  the  program, 
the  second  most  often  cited  it«n  was  the  "teachers."  Some  teachers 
expressed  the  view  that  the  cluster  program  enabled  them  to  reach  some 
students  in  a  way  which  would  not  have  been  possible  outside  the  cluster. 
Similarly,  cluster  parents  more  often  reported  positive  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  their  children  toward  school  and  teachers  than  did  parents  of 
noncluster  comparison  group  students.  Further,  vdien  cluster  and  comparison 
group  students'  overall  ratings  of  their  teachers  were  compared,  the  ratings 
offered  by  cluster  students  were  more  positive.  In  addition,  fewer  cluster 
than  noncluster  students  cited  "better  teachers"  as  one  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improvement  of  the  school. 
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A  second  positive  outcome  of  the  program  was  the  more  individualized 
instruction  received  by  students.  Cluster  students  cited  the  extra  help 
and  attention  given  in  the  classroom  as  one  of  the  things  they  liked  best 
about  the  program.  In  addition,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of 
cluster  than  noncluster  students  said  that  their  teachers  gave  them  extra 
help  when  they  needed  it,  and  were  patient  with  them  when  they  had  trouble 
learning.  Further,  when  students  were  asked  for  their  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  the  school,  fewer  cluster  than  noncluster  students  requested 
improved  school  work,  better  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  special  help  to  stu¬ 
dents  with  their  problems. 

A  third  positive  aspect  of  the  program  was  the  formation  of  cluster 
"academic"  classes  in  order  to  provide  a  curriculum  oriented  more  toward 
college  preparation  for  those  students  who, staff  members  felt^were  ready 
to  handle  and  benefit  from  such  an  approach. 

An  additional  measure  of  success  was  achieved  in  the  vocational 
orientation  program.  Cluster  students  cited  the  trips  most  often  as  the 
thing  they  liked  most  about  the  program.  In  addition,  more  cluster  than 
noncluster  students  cited  school  activities  as  the  source  of  their  current 
occupational  aspirations.  While  it  is  true  that  the  approach  to  this 
aspect  of  the  program  could  be  very  much  improved,  the  finding  that  con¬ 
siderably  more  cluster  than  noncluster  students  based  their  occupational 
aspirations  on  an  exposure  which  offered  relatively  systematic  and  accurate 
information  with  respect  to  job  requirements  and  job  characteristics,  is 
a  desirable  outcome. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  for  students  cited  above,  it  should  be 
noted  here  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  cluster  students  felt  that, 
overall,  it  was  a  good  program. 

There  were  also  some  positive  outcomes  for  teachers,  parents,  and 
community.  For  teachers,  the  daily  meetings  and  the  additional  advisory 
personnel  seemed  to  lessen  teacher  isolation.  This  feature  of  the  program 
also  provided  a  supportive  mechanism,  particularly  for  new  teachers.  Parent 
responses  indicated  that  cluster  parents  more  often  found  their  visits 
to  the  school  helpful  than  did  noncluster  parents.  This  may  be  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  cluster  program  was  structured  in  such  a  way  that  all 
of  a  student's  teachers  were  together  and  available  for  parent  conferences 
each  day  at  a  designated  time. 

The  achievement  of  objectives  related  to  community  participation 
constituted  a  particularly  notable  success  of  the  program.  The  school 
community  organization,  FIPC,  made  substantial  contributions  not  only  to 
ongoing  school  operations,  but  also  to  the  formulation  of  long  range  plans 
for  conversion  of  the  school  to  a  comprehensive  high  school.  The  ability 
of  this  diverse  group  of  students,  school  staff,  parents,  university,  and 
community  organization  representatives  to  continue  to  work  together  (even 
through  the  1968  teachers'  strike,  meetings  continued  with  both  striking 
and  nonstriking  teachers  and  administrators  attending),  attests  to  the 
level  of  commitment  of  all  of  the  participants  which  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  this  organization. 
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Funds  are  needed  for  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  executive 
secretary  for  this  organization.  Such  a  secretary  could  not  only  take 
care  of  recording  minutes,  but  also  handle  the  contacting  of  members, 
making  contact  with  community  organizations  not  presently  working  with 
FIPC,  and  publicizing  FIPC  procedures  more  widely  to  BFHS  parents. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Many  questions  have  emerged  in  the  course  of  this  evaluation  vriiich 
might  be  worth  investigating.  Some  of  these  are  presented  here  as 
suggestions  for  further  research: 

1.  It  would  be  of  value  to  learn  how  the  positive  assessments 
of  BFHS, by  our  sample  of  parents, compares  with  those  of  all 
BFHS  parents,  and  the  kinds  of  information  v^ich  provided  the 
basis  for  their  assessment.  In  addition,  since  the  parent 
interviews  were  conducted  in  June  and  July  of  1968,  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  re-interview  the  same  parents  after  the 
fall  1968  teacher  strike  in  order  to  ascertain  effects  upon 
their  assessment  of  the  school. 

2.  The  school-university  relationship*  evaluated  here  is  but 
one  of  a  [growing  number  of  similar  relationships  established 
in  the  recent  past.  It  might  be  useful  to  examine  these  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  generalizations  can  be  made  at 
this  point  with  regard  to  the  most  promising  types  of  approaches 
and  practices. 

3.  Positive  student  and  counselor  reactions  to  the  multiple 
roles  of  guidance  counselors  (vrtio  acted  as  counselor,  grade 
advisor,  and  disciplinarian)  run  contrary  to  orthodox  guidance 
theory,  and  may  warrant  a  reopening  of  the  question. 

4.  The  original  cluster  program  proposal  contained  a  request 
for  health  services  which  was  not  funded.  While  it  could  not 
be  done  within  the  scope  of  this  evaluation,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  act  upon  the  original  cluster  proposal  request 
by  investigating  the  nature  and  extent  of  available  health 
information  for  entering  ninth  grade  students.  In  this  way, 
needs  could  be  more  explicitly  assessed,  and  appropriate 
medical  services  determined. 

5.  While  the  cluster  program  did  appear  to  produce  desirable 
results  with  respect  to  pupil-teacher  relationships,  tentative 
findings  point  to  little  evidence  of  meaningful  results  in  the 
area  of  reading.  Research  is  needed  to  shed  light  upon  the 
possibility  that  changes  such  as  those  being  sought  by  this  pro¬ 
ject  may  occur  sequentially,  that  is,  that  attitude  changes 

(or  combinations  of  attitude  changes)  may  necessarily  precede 
changes  in  reading  ability.  This  would  have  implications  for 
the  determination  of  the  time  period  for  student  involvement 
in  the  program,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  focus  for  evalu¬ 
ation  at  different  stages  of  the  program. 
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6.  There  is  already  an  acute  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
school  personnel  of  the  narcotics  problem.  The  FIPC  considered 
alternative  approaches  to  it;  PTA  meetings  have  been  devoted  to 
it;  the  social  worker  handled  it  repeatedly;  and  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  saw  it  as  one  of  the  two  crucial  areas  for  utilization  of 
increased  psychological  services  (the  second  was  attendance). 

However,  there  is  a  need  for  more  precise  determination,  not  only 
of  the  extent  of  the  problem,  but  also  of  the  processes  involved. 

7.  Poor  attendance  and  the  related  issue  of  cutting  of  classes 
both  presented  serious  problems  at  BFHS.  Informal  discussions 
with  staff  members  of  comparable  high  schools  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  problem  is  by  no  means  unique  to  Franklin,  and 
would  merit  a  comprehensive  study  to  determine  the  full  extent 
of  truancy  and  cutting  and  possible  lines  of  corrective  action. 

8.  Findings  in  this  study  pointed  to  considerable  student  con¬ 
demnation  of  peer  behavior.  Students  indicated  some  distrust  of 
classmates,  a  desire  for  placing  greater  restrictions  on  student 
behavior,  and  a  feeling  that  their  classmates  would  not  feel 
sorry  if  anything  bad  happened  to  them.  It  would  be  of  value  to 
explore  the  extent  to  which  this  "school  climate"  characterizes 
BFHS  and  other  schools,  and  the  possible  effects  on  student 
attitudes  towards  school  and  on  academic  performance. 

With  the  increasing  growth  in  pupil  population  and  the  increasing 
consolidation  of  school  di strict s,^  the  size  of  secondary  schools  through¬ 
out  the  nation  has  been  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow. 3  As  a  result, 
the  concept  of  the  school  within  a  school  will  become  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance.  More  knowledge  is  needed  to  determine  if  and  how  an  educational 
institution  can  alter  its  organizational  structure  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  alienation  of  students  and  improve  academic  achievement. 
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American  Assembly.  "Commission  Report,  Education."  The  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  National  Goals.  New  York:  Columbia  University, 
November,  I960,  pp.  2,3. 

3 

Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Public  Secondary  Schools.  Washington,  D.C.:  United  States 
Govemment  Printing  Office,  1961. 
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TABLE  A1 


SELECTION  OF  A  COMPARISON  GROUP 


_  Noncluster  Cluster 

Total  Students^=  756  N=450  N=306 


The  following  groups  of  students  'vere  ex¬ 
cluded  from  consideration  for  analysis: 


1.  Ninth  grade  holdovers,  who  had  been 

in  attendance  at  Franklin  during  the  68 
previous  year 


2.  Ninth  grade  students vho  had  already 

spent  a  year  in  ninth  grade  prior  to  53 
their  entry  into  BFHS . 

3a.  Ninth  grade  students  whose  records 

indicated  no  reading  scores  at  tim.e  47 
of  entry 


3b.  Ninth  grade  students  whose  records 
indicated  no  reading  scores  at  time 
of  entry  due  to  recent  in  -  migra¬ 
tion:  From  .  .  . 

Puerto  Rico 
The  South 
Outside  the  USA 


59 

27 

7 


4.  Students  v;ith  reading  grades  belov; 

3.5  (3.5  represented  the  bottom  13 

score  for  cluster  students) 

5.  Records  unclear  with  regard  to 
either  date  of  entry  into  school, 

17 

reading  grades,  holdover  status,  or 
other 


0 


0 


18 


b 


4 

4 

0 


0 


7 


Total  Eliminated  324 

Total  Remaining  432 
Subsequent  Discharges  ~  25^ 
FINAL  TOTAL  "407 


^See  Footnotes  "a"  through  "d"  on 


291  33 


159  273 

_ 8  _ 12_ 

151^  256 

following  page. 
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TABLE  A1  (Continued) 


Footnotes  to  Table  A1 


^his  total  of  756  represents  the  number  of  noncluster  and  cluster  students 
remaining  after  (l)  the  removal  of  records  of  students  who  had  officially  dropped 
out  or  transferred  out  at  the  time  that  student  records  were  photocopied  in  April. 
It  included  the  records  of  new  students  entering  after  September. 

°In  order  to  maintain  class  size  after  losses  due  to  dropping  out  and  trans¬ 
ferring  of  students,  some  late  entering  students  were  permitted  into  the  cluster 
program  without  any  available  reading  scores. 

^Twenty-five  of  the  combined  total  of  432  subsequently  transferred  or  dropped 
out,  making  407  the  final  figure  for  the  total  number  of  students  involved  in  this 
analysis. 

^he  151  noncluster  students  consisted  of  97  General  Course  students,  and  54 
Regents  students. 
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TABLE  A  2 

Days  Absent  I966  -  I967  School  Year:  Eighth  Grade 


I  t  Non-Cluster  Sub-Group^  | 

Days  Absent  Cluster  Total  Non-Cluster  ‘Non-Cluster  Non-Cluster  Regents 

Comparison  {  General  (Acad.  &  Comm*l)  | 


(N) 

I0 

(N) 

I0 

(N) 

I0 

(n) 

! 

160  - 

169 

(1) 

0.4 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

\ 

0.0 

j 

150  - 

159 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0  1 

it 

lUo  - 

149 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0  i 

i| 

130  - 

139 

(1) 

0.4 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

>1 

0.0 

120  - 

129 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0  '' 

110  - 

119 

(1) 

0.4 

(2) 

1.5 

1  (2) 

2.5 

(0) 

0.0  ' 

100  - 

109 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

90  - 

99 

(2) 

0.8 

(1) 

0.8 

1  (1) 

1 

1.2  ■ 

(0) 

0.0  i 

li 

80  - 

89 

(4) 

1.7 

(1) 

0.8 

1 

! 

1.2 

(0) 

0.0 

70  - 

79 

(4) 

1.7 

(4) 

3.0 

'  (3) 

1 

3.7 

(1) 

2.0 

60  - 

69 

(6) 

2.5 

(8) 

6.1 

(5) 

6.2 

(3) 

6.0 

50  - 

59 

(7) 

2.9 

(3) 

2.3 

(2) 

2.5 

(1) 

2.0 

40  - 

49 

(16) 

6.7 

(7) 

5.3 

(7) 

8.6 

(0) 

0.0 

30  - 

39 

(31) 

13.0 

(14) 

10.7 

(12) 

1 

14.8 

(2) 

4.0 

20  - 

29 

(48) 

20.1 

(27) 

20.6 

(15) 

1 

18.5 

(12) 

24,0 

10  - 

19 

(51) 

21.3 

(34) 

26.0 

(17) 

21.0 

(17) 

34.0 

0  - 

9 

(67) 

28.0 

(30) 

22.9 

(16) 

19.8 

(14) 

28.0 

(239)  99.9  (131)  100.0  (81)  100.0  (50)  100.0 


Total 
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TABLE  A  3  - 

Days  Absent  I967  -  I968  School  Year:  Ninth  Grade 


Hon-C luster  Sub-Groups  ' 


Days  Absent'  Cluster-  Total  Non-Cluster 

Comparison 

Non-Cluster  Non-Cluster 

General  Regents 

(N)  I0  (N)  io 

(N)  I0  (N)  i 

■ 

160  - 

169 

(5) 

2.1 

(1) 

0.8 

id) 

1.2 

(0) 

0.0 

150  - 

159 

(5) 

2.1 

(3) 

2.3 

:  (3) 

3.7 

(0) 

0.0 

i4o  - 

149 

(3) 

1.3 

(3) 

2.3 

1.2 

(2) 

4.0 

130  - 

139 

(6) 

2.5 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

120  - 

129 

(5) 

2.1 

(5) 

3.8 

(5) 

6.2 

(0) 

0.0 

110  - 

119 

(2) 

0.8 

(6) 

4.6 

'  (6) 

7.4 

(0) 

0.0 

100  - 

109 

(11) 

4.6 

(8) 

6.1 

(8) 

1 

9.9 

(0) 

0.0 

90  - 

99 

(6) 

2.5 

(5) 

3.8 

'  (1) 

1.2 

(4) 

8.0 

80  - 

89 

(9) 

3.8 

(4) 

3.1 

(3) 

3.7 

(1) 

2.0 

70  - 

79 

(11) 

4.6 

(7) 

5.3 

(4) 

^.9 

(3) 

6.0 

60  - 

69 

(13) 

5.4 

(5) 

3.8 

(5) 

6.2 

(0) 

0.0 

50  - 

59 

(17) 

7.1 

(3) 

2.3 

(2) 

.  2.5 

(1) 

2.0 

40  - 

49 

(15) 

6.3 

(9) 

6.9 

(7) 

8.6 

(2) 

4.0 

30  - 

39 

(19) 

7.9 

(10) 

7.6 

^(6) 

7.4 

(4) 

8.0 

20  - 

29 

(44) 

18.4 

(22) 

16.8 

(11) 

13.6 

(11) 

22.00 

10  - 

19 

(33)  13.8 

(19) 

i4.5 

(8) 

9.9 

(11) 

22.0: 

0  - 

9 

(35)  14.6 

(21) 

16.0 

(10) 

12.3 

(11) 

22.0' 

Total 

(239)  99.9 

(131) 

100.0 

(81) 

99.9 

(50) 

100.0 

1 
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TABLE  A  U 

Change  in  Kimber  of  Days  Absent  from  Eighth  to  Ninth  Grade 


Non-Cluster  Sub-Groups T 

Increase 

Days 

Absent 

Cluster 

N=239 

Total  i 

Noncluster 

Comparison 

N-131 

Noncluster 

General 

N-81 

Noncluster  ' 

Regents  ' 
N=50 

Total  Cluster 
and 

Noncluster 

N=37Q. 

(N) 

',3 

(N)  7.  i 

(N) 

^7 

lo 

(N) 

lo  \ 

(N) 

rO 

100  + 

.  (6) 

2.5 

(7) 

5.3 

(6) 

7.4 

(1) 

2.0 

(13) 

3.5 

91  -  100 

(5) 

2.1 

(1) 

0.8 

(1) 

1.2 

(0) 

0.0  ! 

(6) 

1.6 

81  - 

90 

(11) 

4.6 

(6) 

4.6 

(4) 

4.9 

(2) 

4.0 

(17) 

4.6 

71  - 

80 

(5) 

2.1 

(6) 

4.6 

(5) 

6.2 

(1) 

2.0  1 

(11) 

3.0 

6l  - 

70 

(6) 

2.5 

(2) 

1.5 

(1) 

1.2 

(1) 

2.0  ' 

1 

(8) 

2.2 

51  - 

6o 

(15) 

6.3 

(8) 

6.1  1 

(6) 

7.4 

(2) 

4.0 

(23 

6.2 

4l  - 

50 

(15) 

6.3 

(8) 

6.1  1 

(6) 

7.4 

(2) 

4.0  ' 

j 

(23) 

6.2 

31  - 

40 

(19) 

7.9 

(8) 

6.1 

i 

(7) 

8.6 

(1) 

2.0  ■ 

1 

(27) 

7.3 

21  - 

30 

(20) 

8.4 

(7) 

i 

5.3  ; 

(4) 

4.9 

(3) 

6.0 

(27) 

7.3 

11  - 

20 

(29) 

12.1 

(17) 

13.0  ! 

1 

(10) 

12.3 

(7) 

l4.0  - 

(46) 

12.4 

1  - 

10 

(53) 

22.2 

(30) 

22.9 

(15) 

18.5 

(15) 

30.0 

(83) 

22 .  - 

Total 

(l8it) 

77.0 

(100) 

76.3  ■ 

(65) 

80.0 

_ 

(35) 

70.0 

:  (284) 

"7.7 

NO  CHANGE 

0 

(4) 

1.7 

(1) 

5.3 

(4) 

4.9 

(3) 

6.0 

(11) 

3.0 

Decrease 
in  Days 

Absent 

' 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1  - 

10 

(35) 

14.6 

(13) 

9.9 

1 

(3) 

3.7 

(10) 

20.0 

(48) 

13.0 

11  - 

20 

(14] 

5.9 

(4) 

1 

3.0  ; 

(3) 

3.7 

(1) 

2.0 

(18) 

4.9 

21  - 

30 

(1) 

0.4 

(3) 

2.3 

•  1 

(3) 

3.7 

(0) 

0.0 

(4) 

1.1 

31  - 

ho 

(0) 

0.0 

(1) 

0.8 

(1) 

1.2 

(0) 

0.0 

(1) 

0.3 

4l  - 

50 

(0) 

0.0 

(2) 

1.5 

(2) 

2.5 

(0) 

0.0 

(2) 

1 

0.5 

1 

51  - 

6o 

(1) 

0.4 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

(0) 

0.0 

U) 

0.3  ■ 

j 

6l  - 

70 

(0) 

0.0 

(1) 

0.8 

(0) 

0.0 

Ill 

“2:0' 

Cil 

Q.3- 

Total 

1  (51) 

21.3 

|(2U) 

18.3 

11(12) 

i4.8 

(12) 

24.0 

..  _L75) 

22.4  ' 

••1 


f1 


1 


- 


.i 
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Table  A  ^ 

SL 

Summary  of  Cluster  and  Iloncluster  Student  Occupational  Choices 


OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES 

Cluster 

N=126 

Non  cl  list 
N-71 

er 

Total 

N=197 

(N) 

% 

Kk) 

i 

(K) 

Professions 

(58) 

46 

(40) 

56 

(98) 

49 

White  Collar  Office  Jobs 

(4?) 

37 

(30) 

42 

(77) 

39  j 

Civil  Service 

(22) 

17 

(8) 

11 

(30) 

15 

Computer  Work 

(22) 

17 

(6) 

8 

(28) 

14 

Skilled  Trades 

(19) 

15 

(6) 

8 

(25) 

12 

Airlines 

(12) 

10 

(6) 

8 

(18) 

9 

The  Arts 

(12) 

10 

(6) 

8 

(18) 

9 

Sports 

(12) 

10 

(4) 

6 

(14) 

■7 

VJhite  Collar  Management 

(  9) 

7 

(1) 

1 

(10) 

5 

Fashion 

(  5) 

4 

i3\ 

4 

(  8) 

1, 

-  -T 

Medical  Assistants 

(  4) 

3 

(2) 

3 

(  6) 

3 

Sales 

(  6) 

6 

(0) 

0 

(  6) 

3 

Miscellaneous 

(  9) 

7 

(11) 

15 

(20) 

10 

Don't  Knov/' 

(  3) 

2 

(0) 

0 

(  3) 

1 

I 


a.  Total  choices  are  greater  than  the  total  N,  due  to  multiple 
choices . 


•  >  ^ 


1 
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B2 


Instrument  BL 


SCHOOL  -  UNIVERSITY  _ STAFF  QUESTIONNAIRE  OR  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
and  B.F.H.S. 


Name  _ 

Institution;  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School _ 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Position  in  Institution _ 


1.  How  was  the  relationship  between  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  and 
Teachers  College  initiated? 

2.  What  arrangements  did  Teachers  College  personnel  make  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  for  services  in  connection  with  the  Cluster 
Program?  (Please  include  information  regarding  curriciilum  revision 
and  teacher  training  plans,  in  addition  to  any  other  information.) 

3.  What  services  did  the  Teachers  College  staff  perform  for  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School?  (Please  specify  t3rp€  and  extent  of  all 
services  performed,  including  curriculum  revision  and  teacher 
training  efforts.) 

4.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  curriculum 
revision  and  teacher  training  efforts? 

5.  Did  the  services  rendered  by  Teachers  College  personnel  differ  from 
the  original  plans?  If  yes,  how  and  why? 

6.  What  arrangements  did  the  B.F.H.S.  staff  make  to  assist  Teachers 
College  in  connection  with  the  Cluster  program? 

7.  Was  the  performance  of  the  B.F.H.S.  staff  with  respect  to  Teachers 

College  in  accordance  with  the  original  conception  of  their  role 
in  the  relationship?  Yes _  No _ „  Please  explain. 


8.  Were  any  written  statements  of  agreement  made  between  the  two 

institutions?  Yes _  No _ If  yes,  what  were  they? 

9.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  basic  concxirrence  between  the  two 
institutions  regajrding  the  structure  of  their  relationship,  and  the 
nature  of  their  respective  expectations  and  obligations? 

Yes _  No _ .  Please  explain. 

10.  What  efforts  were  made  by  Teachers  College  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School  to  resolve  any  problems  which  may  have  developed  in 
their  working  relationship? 
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11.  What  role,  if  any,  did  the  Franklin  Improvement  Program  Committee 
play  in  the  development  of  the  relationship  between  B.F.H.S.  and 
Teachers  College? 


12 o  What  types  of  services  do  you  believe  Teachers  College  can  render 
to  the  Cluster  Program? 


13.  What  plans  have  been  developed  with  regard  to  joint  efforts  at 
teacher  training  and  curriculum  revision  for  the  coming  year? 


14.  What  do  you  believe  will  be  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
Teachers  College  and  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  in  the  coming 
year,  and  why? 


Instrument  B2 

Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

F.I.P.C.  QUESTIONNAIRE  OR  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Name _ 

Name  of  Organization  you  Represent _ _ 

Organization  Address _ ^Tel,  No, _ 

1.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  important  accomplishments  of  the 
F.I.P.C.? 

2.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  major  strengths  of  the  F.I.P.C.? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  decisions  made  in  F.I.P.C.  are  arrived  at 

democratically?  Yes _  No _ .  Please  explain. 

4.,  Do  you  believe  that  the  F.I.P.C.  really  participates  in  making  school 
policy?  Yes _  No^ _ .  Please  explain. 

5.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  F.I.P.C.? 

6.  How  do  you  think  F.I.P.C.  could  be  improved?  (e.g.,  with  respect  to 
method  of  operation,  composition  of  committee,  issues  handled,  etc.) 


7.  Additional  comments 


B5 
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CLUSTER  STUDENT  REACTION  SHEET 

1.  The  Cluster  program  is  a  good  one,  _  Yes  _  No. 

2.  The  things  I  like  best  about  the  cluster  program  are: 

1. _ 

2.  _ 

3.  _ 


3.  The  things  I  don't  like  about  the  cluster  program  are: 

1.  _ 

2. 

3. _ 


U.  Some  changes  which  vrauld  maJ^e  the  Cluster  program  better  are; 

1.  _ _ 

2. 

3. _ 


5.  There  should  be  a  tenth  grade  cluster.  Yes  No 

Why?  _ 


6.  The  work  that  you  get  in  cluster  is:  _  Too  Hard  _  About  Right 

_  Too  Easy 

7.  I  would  rather  be  alone  when  I  talk  to  the  guidance  counselor,  than  have 

some  of  my  friends  taking  part  in  the  conversation.  Yes  Mo 

V/hy?  _ 


8.  I  vrauld  rather  talk  to  the  guidance  counselor  v;hen  he  is  alone,  than  when 
there  are  other  people  in  the  same  room.  Yes  No 

vniy?  _ 


9.  Guidance  counselors  should  be  in  charge  of  disciplining  students  as  well 
as  helping  them.  Yes  No 

\^rhy  ?  _ 


10.  Hy  classwork  helped  me  to  understand  what  I  saw  on  my  trips,  and  heard 

from  the  guest  speakers.  _  Yes  _  No 

Hov;? 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Ben.lamin  Franklin  Cluster  Program 

Teacher  Questionnaire 


Instrument  B4-i 


Name _ 

1.  Male _  Female _  2,  Age _ 

3.  N.Y.C.  teaching  licenses  held: 

(a)  Regular  licenses  in  the  following  sub.jects: 

(b)  Substitute  licenses  in  the  following  sub.jectai 

(c)  Ancillary  licenses _ _ 

4.  The  subJectCs)  I  am  presently  teaching  is  (are): _ 

5.  Number  of  years  of  teaching  experience _ 

6.  Number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  at  this  school 

7.  Number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  at  the  hi^  school  level 

8.  Professional  training: 

(a)  B.Ao 

Td^t^l — 

(b)  Undergraduate  major 

(c)  Undergraduate  minor  _ 

(d)  Masters  Degree 

Td^t^l - 

(e)  Graduate  major  _ 

(f)  Are  you  presently  involved  in  graduate  work?  _ 

(g)  how  many  credits  have  you  ccanpleted?  _ 

(h)  If  yes,  >Aiat  is  your  area  of  specialization?  _ 

9.  we  IntexTlew  you  concerning  the  duster  program?  _ 


PLEASE  PLACE  THIS  SHEET  IN  A  SEPARATE  ENVELOPE 
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PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 


Instrument  B4-ii 


Nvunerous  special  services  have  been  included  as  part  of  the  Cluster 
program.  Please  indicate  your  assessment  of  these  services. 

1.  Guidance  Services 


(a)  How  have  these  services  helped  you? 

(b)  How  have  these  services  helped  your  students? 

(c)  Do  these  services  differ  from  your  expectations? _ 

If  yes,  how? 

(d)  How  many  of  the  students  in  your  cluster  received  these  services? 

(e)  How  many  of  the  students  in  your  cluster  required  these  services 

but  have  not  received  them?  _ 

(f)  Please  comment  on  the  quality  of  these  services. 

(g)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  improvement? 

(h)  Do  you  think  these  services  should  be: 

Expanded  _ Continued  as  is  _ Discontinued.  Please  explain 

(i)  Additional  comments: 

2.  Psychological  Services 

(a)  How  have  these  services  helped  you? 

(b)  How  have  these  services  helped  your  students? 

(c)  Do  these  services  differ  from  your  expectations?  _ _ 

If  yes,  how? 

(d)  How  many  of  the  students  in  your  cluster  received  these  services? 

(e)  How  many  of  the  students  in  your  cluster  required  these  services 

but  have  not  received  them?  _ 

(f)  Please  comment  on  the  quality  of  these  services. 

(g)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  improvement? 

(h)  Do  you  think  these  services  should  be: 

Expanded  _ Continued  as  is  _ Discontinued.  Please  explain 


(i)  Additional  comments: 
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3 .  Social  Work  Services 

(a)  How  have  these  services  helped  you? 

(b)  How  have  these  services  helped  your  students? 

(c)  Do  these  services  differ  from  your  expectations?  _ 

If  yes,  how? 

(d)  How  many  of  the  students  in  your  cluster  received  these  services? 

(e)  How  many  of  the  students  in  yoxir  cluster  required  these  services 

but  have  not  received  them?  _ 

(f)  Please  comment  on  the  quality  of  these  services, 

(g)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  improvement? 

(h)  Do  you  think  these  sejrvices  should  be: 

Expanded  _ Continued  as  is  _ Discontinued.  Please  explain, 

(i)  Additional  comments; 

4.  School  Aide  Services 

(a)  How  have  these  services  helped  you? 

(b)  How  have  these  services  helped  your  students? 

(c)  Please  comment  on  the  quality  of  these  services. 

(d)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  improvement? 

(e)  Do  these  services  differ  from  your  expectations?  _ 

If  yes,  how? 

(f)  Do  you  think  these  services  should  be: 

_ Expanded  _ Continued  as  is  _ Discontinued.  Please  explain, 

(g)  Additional  comments: 

5.  Cluster  Coordinator  Services 

(a)  How  have  these  services  helped  you? 

(b)  How  have  these  services  helped  yoxir  students? 

(c)  Do  these  services  differ  from  your  expectations?  If  yes,  hew? 

(d)  Which  cluster  trips  and  lectures  have  you  found  most  effective?  Why? 

(e)  Which  cluster  trips  and  lectures  have  you  found  least  effective?  Why? 

(f)  Please  comment  on  the  quality  of  these  services. 
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(g)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  improvement? 

(h)  Do  you  think  these  services  should  be: 

Expanded  _ Continued  as  is  _ Discontinued.  Please  explain, 

(i)  Additional  comments: 

6.  Community  Participation 

(a)  Please  describe  briefly  the  nature  of  commiinity  participation  in 
the  cluster  program, 

(b)  In  what  ways  has  community  participation  been  helpful  to  teachers 
and  students  in  the  cluster  program? 

(c)  Please  comment  on  the  quality  of  community  participation. 

(d)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  improvement? 

(e)  Additional  comments: 

7.  University  Participation 

(a)  Please  describe  briefly  the  nature  of  university  participation  in 
the  cluster  program, 

(b)  In  what  ways  has  university  participation  been  helpful  to  teachers 
and  students  in  the  cluster  program? 

(c)  Please  comment  on  the  quality  of  university  participation. 

(d)  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  improvement? 

(e)  Additional  comments: 

8.  Cluster  Teacher  Daily  Meetings 

(a)  Please  give  a  brief  description  of  the  proceedings  at  cluster 
teacher  meetings. 

(b)  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  major  value  of  these  meetings? 

(c)  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  major  weaknesses  of  these  meetings? 

(d)  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  improving  cluster  teacher  meetings? 

9.  Currlcxilum 

(a)  Have  you  participated  in  any  attempts  at  revision  of  curricxilum  content 
for  the  cluster  program?  If  yes,  please  describe. 


(b)  Have  you  participated  in  any  attempts  at  integration  of  cxirriculum 
areas  for  the  cluster  program?  If  yes,  please  describe. 
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(c)  What  role,  if  any,  have  department  chairmen  played  in  cluster 
curriculum  revision? 

(d)  Do  you  believe  that  curriculum  revision  efforts  have  been  effective? 
Why? 

(e)  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  an  approach  to  ciurriculum  revision 
which  you  believe  would  be  effective  for  the  cluster  program? 

10.  Instruction 

(a)  Please  describe  the  supervision  of  instruction  operative  under  the 
cluster  program, 

(b)  Do  you  believe  that  the  cluster  structure  has  in  any  way  affected 
your  methods  of  instruction?  Please  specify. 

(c)  Do  you  believe  that  your  effectiveness  in  the  cluster  program  has 
been  seriously  hampered  by  inadequacies  in  physical  facilities, 
supplies,  teaching  materials,  or  clerical  assistance?  Please  discuss. 

(d)  Are  there  things  you  can  do  in  your  job  in  the  cluster  program  that 
would  not  be  possible  in  a  non-cluster  program?  If  yes,  what? 

(e)  Are  there  things  you  could  do  in  a  non-cluster  program  that  are 
not  possible  in  the  cluster  program?  If  yes,  what? 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

1.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  major  goals  of  the  cluster  program? 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  there  has  been  any  shift  in  the  goals  since  the 
implementation  of  the  program? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  improved  academic  achievement  is  an  attainable 

goal  for  the  first  year  of  the  cluster  program?  _ Yes  _ ^No  Why? 

4.  Are  there  any  aspects  of  the  cluster  plan  that  you  feel  have  not 
been  implemented? 

5.  Are  there  any  external  factors,  beyond  your  control,  that  you  feel 
may  be  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  cluster  program? 

6.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  cluster  program  generally? 

_ ^1.  Enthusiastic  _ 2.  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

_ 3.  Slightly  negative  _ 4.  Strongly  negative.  Why? 

7.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  of  the  cluster  program? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  cluster  program? 

9.  What  recommendations  would  you  suggest  to  improve  the  program? 

.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  questions  or  areas  of  investigation 
for  this  evaluation? 
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Instrument  B4-v 

Do  you  think  that  the  cluster  program  should  be: 

_ 1,  Continued  unchanged  into  the  10th  grade? 

_ 2.  Continued  unchanged  into  the  10th  grade  and  expanded  to  include 

the  incoming  9th  grade? 

_ 3*  Continued  with  modifications? 

_ U.  Discontinued 

_ 5.  Undecided 

Please  discuss. 


12.  Are  you  aware  of  any  effects,  positive  or  negative,  that  the  cluster 
program  has  had  on  the  rest  of  the  school? 


Yes 

No 


Please  discuss. 


13.  Did  you  volxinteer  for  participation  in  the  cluster  program? 

_ _Yes 

No 


If  yes,  why?  If  no,  how  were  you  assigned? 

14.  Do  you  wish  to  remain  in  the  cluster  program  if  it  is  funded  for 
another  year? 

_ Yes 

No 


Why? 


15 


Additional  comments: 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  IOOI6 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLUSTER  EVALUATION 


Gladys  Rothbell 
Evaluation  Director 


PARENT  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


Is  this  the  home  of 


(student 


My  name  is  _  .  I  am  here  from  the  Center  for 

Urban  Education.  I  am  talking  to  some  parents  who  have  children  in  the 
ninth  grade  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School.  I  would  like  to  know  hov/  you 
feel  about  (child's  name)  school  this  year  -  the  things  you  like  or  don't 
like  about  it. 

Before  we  begin  I  want  to  tell  you  that  nobody  at  the  school  will 


knov/  how  you,  personally ,  answered  these  questions.  We  will  only  report  on 
what  parents  of  Benjamin  Franklin  students  think  as  a  group,  so  please  tell  me 
hov;  you  really  feel. 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  IOOI6 

Instriijnent  B5-ii 

06c  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLUSTER  EVALUATION 

Gladys  Rothbell 
Evaluation  Director 

PARENT  INTERVIEW 


Page  1 

I.D.  No. _ _ 


RESPONDENT 

1.  How  are  you  related  to  (student's  name)? 

(1)  Mother 

(2)  Father 

(3)  Other,  legal  guardian 

Explain: 

Col.  Punch 

24 

2a.  Do  you  have  any  other  children  who  are  (l)Yes 

now  going  to  Benjamin  Freinklin  H.S,?  —  —  (2)No 

25 

2b.  Do  you  have  any  other  children  who  (l)Yes 

ever  went  to  Benjamin  Franklin  H.S.?  (2)No 

26 

A,  EVALUATION  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1.  Would  you  say  that  Benjamin  Franklin  H.S. 
is : 

(1)  a  very  bad  school 

(2)  a  bad  school 

(3)  an  average  school 

(4)  a  good  school 

(5)  a  very  good  school 

27 

2.  Would  you  say  that  the  teachers  at 

Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  are: 

(1)  very  bad  teachers 

(2)  bad  teachers 

(3)  average  teachers 

(4)  good  teachers 
_  (5)  very  good  teachers 

28 

3a.  Now  about  (child's  name):  Do  you  M 'iv 

think  (he) (she)  is  learning  things  -  '  ' 

in  school  which  will  help  (him)(her)  Cp^N 

when  (he) (she)  leaves  school?  -  '  ' 

29 

3b.  Why  do  you. say  that? 

30 

31 
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Parent  Interview 
B„F.H-S  , 

Page  2 


4.  Can  you  think  of  any  problems  which 
your  child  has,  which  you  think  the 

school  should  give  more  help  with?  _  (l)Yes 

For  example,  how  about  attendance? 

Does  (he) (she)  need  more  help  in  _  (2)No 

order  to  improve  in  attendance? 

FI  How  about  (his) (her)  behavior  at 

school?  Does  (he) (she)  need  more 
help  to  improve  that? 


Yes 

No 


6.  How  about  (his) (her)  schoolwork?  Does  _  (l)Yes 

(he) (she)  need  more  help  in  order  to  (2)No 

improve  in  schoolwork? - - - - ^ 


B,  CHILD'S  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  SCHOOL 
7.  Does  (child's  name)  like  school? 


8a.  Does  (he) (she)  like  school  this  year 
less  than  last  year,  about  the  same, 
or  more  than  last  year? 


(1)  Less  than  last  year 

(2)  About  the  same 

(3)  More  than  last  year 


8b.  Why  do  you  say  that? 


9.  Does  (he)(she)  like  most  of  (his)(her) 
teachers  this  year? 


(1) Yes 

(2) No 


10a. 


Does  (child's  name)  like  (his)(her) 
teachers  this  year  less  than  last  year, 
about  the  same,  or  more  than  last  year? 

_  (l)Less  than  last  year 

_  (2)  About  the  same 

_  ( 3 )  More  than  last  year 


Col. 


32 


Punch 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


4o 


4l 


10b.  Why  do  you  say  that? 
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PARENT  INTERVIEW 
B.F .H.S. 

Page  3 


C.  VOCATIONAL  GOALS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 

11a.  V/hat  kind  of  work  does  (child's  name) 
want  to  do  when  (he) (she)  goes  to  work? 

(1) 

(2)Don't  Know 

Col.  Punch 

1+2 

11b.  Do  you  think  (he) (she)  has  a  good  (l)yes 

chance  of  becoming  (that )( any  of  (2)No 

these)? 

43 

12a.  Do  you  think  (child’s  name)  has  a  good  (l)Yes 

chance  of  being  successful  as  a  grown  (2)No 

up? 

44 

12b.  '/Ihy  do  you  say  that? 

45 

13a.  V/hich  do  you  think  is  more  important 
for  success  in  life  -  good  luck  or 
hard  work? 

(1)  Good  Luck 

( 2 )  Hard  V/ork 

46 

13b.  V/hy  do  you  say  that? 

47 

l4.  Does  (child's  name)  plan  to  finish  high  (l)Yes 

school?  (2)No 

48 

15.  Does  (child's  name)  plan  to  go  to  college?  (l)Yes 

(2)No 

49 

16.  Do  you  think  (he) (she)  should  ... 

(1)  leave  high  school  and  go 
to  work? 

(2)  finish  high  school 

(3)  finish  high  school  and 
then  go  to  college 

50 

17.  Does  (child's  name)  talk  very  often  about 

(his)(her)  plans  for  the  future,  or  just 
sometimes,  or  never?  (l)  Never 

(2)  Just  sometimes 
( R)  Very  Often 

51 

' 

1  52 

=J 
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PARENT  INTERVIEW 
B.F.H.S. 
Page  k 


D.  PARENT  SCHOOL  CONTACTS 

Col, 

Punch 

l8.  Has  anyone  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  (l)Yes 

School  been  in  touch  v/ith  you  this  (2)No 

j/ear  to  tell  you  about  a  meeting? 

53 

19.  Has  anyone  from  the  school  been  in  (l)Yes 

touch  with  you  this  year  about  (2)No 

(child's  name)'s  schoolwork? 

54 

20.  Has  anyone  from  the  school  been  in  fl)Yes 

touch  with  you  this  year  about  (2)No 

(child's  name)'s  attendance? 

55 

21.  Has  anyone  from  the  school  been  in  (l)Yes 

touch  with  you  this  year  about  (his)  (2)No 

(her)  behavior? 

56 

22a.  Has  anyone  from  the  school  been  in  (l)Yes 

touch  with  you  this  year  for  any  (2)No 

other  reasons? 

57 

22b.  IF  YES;  For  what  reasons? 

58 

23a.  We  would  like  to  know  how  the  people  (1)No 

from  the  school  got  in  touch  with  you.  (2)0nce 

Did  they  ever  call  you  on  the  telephone?  (3)  Twice 

(4) Three  time 

(5) Four  Times 
or  more 

59 

s 

23b .  About  what? 

60 

24a.  Did  they  ever  come  to  your  heme?  (1)No 

( 2)0nce 
(3)  Twice 

(4) Three  time 

(5) Four  times 
or  more 

61 

s 

24b.  About  what? 

62 
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25a.  Did  they  ever  send  you  letters? 


L,, 

r.  F.H.S 
Page  5 
pol.  Funcli^. 


25b  About  what? 


(2)Ciico 
(3’ll\jce 
(!OPnree  time 
(5)Four  times 
or  more 


(Total  Contacts  From  school) 


26  Have  you  ever  gone  to  Benjamin 

Franklin  H.S,  to  talk  to  someone 
at  the  school? 


(1) lJo 

( 2) 0nce 

( 3) T'Aiice 
(U)Three  times 
(5)Four  times 

or  more 


66 


27a.  IF  YES:  Did  someone  ask  you  to  go  to 
the  school  or  was  it  your  o^^^m  idea 
to  go? 

If  both,  write  number  of  times  for 
each. - 


(1)  '.'/as  asked 
to  go 

(2)  Own  Idea 

(3) Both 


67 


27b.  What  did  you  talk  about' 


67 


28a.  Was  it  helpful? 


28b,  Why  do  you  say  that? 


29a.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  meeting  at  the 
school  this  year? 


(1) Yes 

(2) rJo 


68 


68 


(1) No 

( 2) 0nce 

(3) Twice 

(4) Three  times 

(5) Four  times 
or  more 


69 


29b. IF  YES:  What  was  the  meeting  about? 


70 


(Total  Visits  to  School) 
(Total  Contacts  Both  './ays) 


71 


72 


Instrument 
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Instrument  BS-vii 


30a.  V7hat  is  the  last  grade  of  school  you 
completed? 


PARENT  INTERVIEW 
B.F-H.S. 
Page  6 

Col.  Punch 


30b.  V7hat  was  the  last  grade  of  school  your 

(husband) (wife)  completed?  RESPONDENT  (b)SPOUSE 


No  formal  schooling 

(1) 

(7) 

SP 

8th  grade  or  less 

(2) 

(8) 

9th-llth  grade 

(3) 

(9) 

73 

High  school  graduate 

(4) 

(0) 

Some  college 

(5) 

(x) 

College  Graduate 

(6) 

(y) 

RES 

73 


31a.  Are  you  working  now? 


(l)Yes 

■(2)No 


74 


31b.  IF  YES:  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 


74 


32a.  What  about  (child's  name)  (mother) 
(father)?  Does  (he) (she)  work? 


(1) Yes 

(2) No 


75 


32b.  IF  YES:  What  kind  of  work  does  (he) 
(she)  do? 


75 


Name  of  Interviewer 
Date  of  Interview 
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PARENT  INTERVIEW 
B 

Page  7 
Col.  Punch 


E.  CLUSTER  EVALUATION 

33a.  Is  (child's  name)  in  a  special  program 
at  Benjamin  Franklin  H.S.? 


(iVYes 

(2)No 


76 


33b.  IF  YES;  What  is  the  name  of  the 
program? 


_ (3)Don't  know 

wrong  name 

_ (U)Cluster  (or 

anything  that  sounds 
close  to  it) 


76 


34a.  (IF  CLUSTER  IS  NOT  MENTIONED,  ASK) 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Cluster  Program? 


.(5)No 

(6)Yes 


76 


IF  RESPONDENT  HAS  NOT  INDICATED  ANY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
CLUSTER  PROGRAM  IN  THE  ABOVE  THREE  QUESTIONS,  END  INTERVIEW 
HERE,  OTHERWISE,  CONTINUE) 


34b.  How  did  you  hear  about  the  cluster 
program? 


76 


35.  What  did  you  hear  about  the  cluster  program? 


77 


36a.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  program?  (l)No 

; _ (2)Yes 

_ (3)Not  sure 


78 


36b.  Why  do  you  say  that? 


78 


37a.  Do  you  think  that  the  cluster  program 
should  be  changed  in  any  way? 


(TTNo 

(2) Yes 

(3) Don't  know 


79 


37b.  IF  YES:  How  do  you  think  it  should  be 
changed  ?  _ 


80 


Instrument 

B5-vlii 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  HELP. 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  IOOI6 


Gladys  Rothbell 
Evaluation  Director 

06c  -  Benjamin  Franklin  Cluster  Program 
LESSON  OBSERVATION  GUIDE 


Class  _ 

Class  Register 

Room  _ _ 

Period 

Time  _ 

Teacher  _ 

Subject  _ 


Observer 

Date 


Instructions  to  observers;  Please  answer  all  questions.  Wherever  the 
category  "not  observable"  is  used,  please  explain.  The  space  for  comments  is 
provided  for  your  use  whenever  you  feel  a  need  for  it. 

Please  review  this  guide  in  advance  of  observations  in  order  to  insure 
an  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  six  general  categories  upon  which  observa¬ 
tions  should  be  focused.  The  categories  included  are;  (l)  Lesson  Planning 
and  Execution,  (2)  Curriculum  Adaptation,  (3)  Student  Participation,  (4)  Stu¬ 
dent  Interest  and  Enthusiasm,  (5)  Individualization  and  Adaptation  to  Class 
Size,  and  (6)  Quality  of  Interaction. 


Number  of  students  present 
Activity  Observed  _ 
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LESSON  PLANNING  AND  EXECUTION 

1.  Was  the  purpose  of  the  lesson  made  clear? 

_ ^1.  Purpose  made  very  clear 

_ 2.  Purpose  explained  to  some  extent 

_ 3*  Purpose  not  clear  at  all  -  no  explanation  of  purpose  given 

4.  Not  observable.  Explain  _ 

Comments:  _  _  _ 


2.  Did  the  lesson  refer  back  to  previous  learnings? 

_ 1.  Yes  -  very  explicitly 

_ 2.  To  some  extent 

3.  Not  at  all 

4.  Not  observable.  Explain  _ 

Comments :  _  _ 


3.  What  amount  of  teacher  planning  and  organization  was  evident  in  this  class 
activity? 

_ ^1.  Activity  was  exceptionally  well  organized  and  planned 

_ 2.  Activity  was  organized  and  showed  evidence  of  planning 

_ 3*  Activity  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  or  planning 

4.  Not  observable.  Explain  _ 

Comments : 


4.  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  seek  feedback  on  pupil  reaction  to  the 
materials  presented? 

_ 1.  Teacher  made  definite  efforts  to  ascertain  whether  leaarning  had 

taken  place 

_ 2.  Teacher  made  cursory  efforts  to  check  on  learning 

_ 3*  No  efforts  meuie  to  check  on  learning  of  pupils 

4.  Not  observable.  Explain  _ _ 

Comments : 


5.  Did  the  lesson  furnish  leads  to  future  learning? 

_ 1.  Yes  -  very  explicitly 

_ 2.  To  some  extent 

_ 3*  Not  at  all 

4.  Not  observable.  Explain  _ 

Comnents : 


6.  How  would  you  rate  the  overall  quality  of  instruction? 

_ 1.  Outstanding 

_ 2.  Average 

_ 3  •  Poor 

4.  Not  observable.  Explain  _ 


Comments : 
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CURRICULUM  ADAPTATION 

1.  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  adapt  his  or  her  language  to  the 
pupils  in  the  class? 

_ ^1.  Spoke  in  terms  which  most  pupils  understood 

_ 2,  Spoke  in  terms  which  some  pupils  understood 

_ 3»  Used  language  to  which  most  pupils  seemed  to  be  unresponsive 

_ Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

2.  What  use  of  student's  background  and  experience  was  evident  in  the 
lesson? 

_ ^1.  Consistent  opportunities  for  student  to  relate  lesson  to  his 

own  experience  or  bring  experience  to  lesson 

_ 2.  Some  opportunity  for  student  to  relate  lesson  to  his  own 

experience 

_ 3.  Lesson  was  remote  from  the  student's  experience 

_ Uo  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

3.  To  irtiat  extent  was  the  level  of  materials  used  appropriate  for  this 
class? 

_ 1,  Very  appropriate  -  very  well  adapted  to  students'  reading 

level  and  understanding 

2.  Fairly  appropriate  -  fairly  well  adapted  to  students' 
reading  level  and  understanding 

_ 3*  Inappropriate  -  not  suited  to  students'  reading  level  and 

understanding 

_ Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 

1.  What  efforts  were  made  by  the  teacher  to  involve  the  students  in  the 
class  activity? 

_ ^1,  Encourage  questions,  responses,  and  active  participation 

_ 2,  Passive  acceptance  of  students'  participation  efforts 

_ 3»  Negative  reaction  to  students'  questions  or  comments 

_ Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

2.  What  proportion  of  the  students  volunteered  in  response  to  teacher 
questions  directed  to  the  class? 

_ 1,  About  three  quarters  or  more 

_ 2.  About  half  the  students 

_ About  one  quarter  or  less 

_ Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  students  offered  spontaneous  questions  or 
ideas  to  the  teacher  and  class? 

_ ^1,  About  three  quarters  or  more 

_ 2.  About  half  the  stxidents 

_ 3»  About  one  quarter  or  less 

_ U,  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comment  s : _ 
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4.  How  would  you  describe  the  teacher's  handling  of  the  students' 
spontaneous  questions? 

_ 1,  Questions  were  welcomed  and  built  on 

_ 2.  Questions  were  answered 

_ Questions  were  ignored  or  repressed 

_ 4.  Not  obsei*vable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

STUDENT  INTEREST  AND  BEHAVIOR 

1.  How  would  you  rate  the  students'  interest  and  enthusiasm? 

_ 1.  Better  than  average  to  outstainding 

_ 2.  Average 

_ 3»  Below  average  to  poor 

_ k.  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

2.  To  what  extent  would  you  characterize  student  behavior  as  apathetic 
or  indifferent? 

_ 1,  Very  little  or  no  apathetic  or  no  indifferent  behavior  was 

obseirved 

_ 2.  About  half  of  the  students  were  apathetic  or  indifferent 

_ 3»  Most  students  were  apathetic  or  indifferent 

_ k.  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comment  s : _ 

3.  To  what  extent  was  disorderly  or  disruptive  behavior  observed? 

_ ^1.  Very  little  or  no  disorderly  or  disruptive  student  behavior 

was  observed 

_ 2,  There  was  some  disorderly  behavior  which  disrupted  the 

lesson  somewhat 

_ 3.  Disruptive  behavior  seriously  interfered  with  the  lesson 

_ 4.  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments _ 

INDIVIDUALIZATION  AND  ADAPTATION  TO  CLASS  SIZE 

1,  To  what  extent  did  the  students  receive  individvial  attention? 

_ ^1.  Often 

_ 2,  Occassionally 

_ Never 

_ ^4.  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

2,  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  encourage  student  self  direction  in 
seeking  or  verifying  information? 

_ ^1,  Wherever  appropriate 

_ 2,  Occasionally 

_ 3.  Not  at  all 

_ h.  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments ; 
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3.  How  would  you  rate  the  teachers'  adaptation  of  instructional  method 
and  to  the  size  of  this  class? 

_ 1.  Excellent  adaptation  to  class  size:  Activities  planned  to 

take  advantage  of  small  group 
_ 2.  Some  efforts  made  to  utilize  class  size 

_ 3«  Little  or  no  effort  made  to  adapt  to  class  size:  Activities 

identical  with  those  used  in  large  classes 

4.  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

QUALITY  OF  INTERACTION 

1,  How  would  you  rate  the  overall  quality  of  pupil-pupil  interaction? 

_ _ ^1,  Very  positive 

_ 2  ,  Average 

_ J),  Very  negative 

_ Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

2,  How  would  you  describe  the  overall  quality  of  teacher-pupil  interaction? 

_ _ ^1,  Very  positive 

_ 2,  Average 

_ 3.  Very  negative 

_ _4*  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

Comments : _ 

3,  How  would  you  describe  the  overall  classroom  atmosphere? 

_ ^1,  Very  warm  and  congenial 

2,  Average 
_ 3.  Cold 

_ k.  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

C  orament  s : _ 

4,  To  what  extent  does  the  teacher  seem  to  enjoy  teaching,  as  evidenced 
by  level  of  teacher  interest  and  involvement? 

_ ^1,  Very  much  interested  and  involved  -  seems  to  enjoy  teaching 

very  much 
_ 2o  Average 

_ 3.  Uninvolved  and  disinterested  -  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  teaching 

_ k*  Not  observable.  Explain _ 

C  omment  s : _ 

5,  Additional  comments  on  class  observed: _ 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  IOOI6 


Instrument  B7-i 


Gladys  Rothbell,  Evaluation  Director 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Page  1 

Benjamin  Franklin  Study  06C 
May,  1968 


1 .  Name : 


(First  Name) 


(Last  Name) 


2.  Address: 

(Number  and  Street)  ( Borough ) 

3.  Telephone  Number:  _  4.  Class;  _ 

5.  Sex:  _  Boy  _  Girl 

6.  Age:  _  l4  or  younger 

_  15 

_  16 

_  17  or  over 

7.  Do  your  parents  or  guardians  usually  speak  in  a  language  other  than 
English? 

_  Yes  IF  YES,  which  language?  _ 

_  No 

8.  Birthplace:  _  City 

_  State 

_  Country 

IF  NOT  BORN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

9.  When  did  you  come  to  New  York  City? 

_  1968 

_  1967 

_  1966 

_  1965 

_  Before  I965 


LO.  Where  did  you  live  right  before  you  came  to  New  York  City? 
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For  Office 
Use  Only 

Col.  Punch 

A.  SCHOOL  IN  GEKERAI. 


1.  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  is  a  good 

school.  (l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

5 

2.  When  I  am  in  school,  I  hardly  ever  feel  (l)Yes  _ _  (2)No  _ 

left  out. 

6 

3.  Most  of  the  time  I  am  happy  in  school.  (l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

7 

4.  I  like  school  better  this  year  than  last  /. 

Year.  - 

8 

1  ' 

B.  SCHOOLWORK 

1.  Most  of  n^y  classes  are  interesting.  (l)Yes  _ _  (2)No  _ 

10 

2.  I  understand  the  work  in  most  of  my  fi^Yes  f2)No 

classes.  -  - 

11 

3.  The  things  I  learn  in  school  will  (l)Yes  (2)No 

really  help  me  when  I  get  out.  -  - 

12 

4.  I  take  part  in  many  interesting  school 

activities  besides  the  regiilar  class-  (l)Yes  _  (2)No 

room  work. 

13 

Explain : 

13 

^  - 

5.  I  often  find  that  something  I  have  been 
learning  about  in  one  of  my  classes  (for 

example  in  English)  comes  up  again  in  a  (l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

different  subject  class  (for  example  in 
science,  or  some  other  class.) 

14 

15 
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Instrument 

For  Office 
Use  Only- 

Col  o  Punch 


C.  TEACHERS 


1.  I  learn  a  lot  from  most  of  my  teachers.  (l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

16 

2.  Most  of  my  teachers  are  fair.  (l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

17 

3.  Most  of  my  teachers  explain  things  (l)Yes  (2)No 

clearly.  -  - 

18 

4.  Most  of  my  teachers  are  patient  with 

me  when  I  have  trouble  learning  some-  (l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

thing. 

19 

5.  Most  of  my  teachers  give  me  extra  help  (i)Yes  (2)No 

when  I  need  it.  -  - 

20 

6a  Most  of  my  teachers  are  really  interested 

in  me.  (l)Yes  (2)No 

21 

EScpTaTni 

21 

6b. 

7.  Although  teachers  sometimes  shout  and 

punish  you,  they  really  only  want  what  (l)Yes  (2)No 

is  best  for  you. 

22 

8a.  Most  of  my  teachers  share  many  of  ray 

ideas  about  life  in  general.  (l)Yes  (2)No 

23 

Explain: 

23 

Bb. 

9.  When  my  teachers  need  to  criticize  me 

personally,  they  usually  try  to  do  it  (l)Yes  (2)No 

privately. 

24 

u. 
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For  Office 
Use  Only 

Col.  Punch 


D.  CLASSMATES 


1.  When  I  am  in  the  classroom,  I  feel 

1-1  1  T  jri  •  j  \l/xes 

that  I  am  among  friends.  -  - 

26 

2.  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  most  of  my 

,  ^  (l)Yes  (2)No 

classmates.  -  - 

27 

3.  I  like  most  of  my  classmates.  (l)Yes  (2)No 

28 

4.  Most  of  my  classmates  would  feel 

sorry  if  anything  bad  happened  to  (l)Yes  (2)No 

me . 

29 

5.  Most  of  my  friends  are  in  my  class  /t\,,  / 

^  ^  (l)Yes  (2)No 

at  school.  -  '  - 

30 

6.  After  school  I  sometimes  go  places 

with  my  classmates.  -  - 

31 

7.  After  school  I  sometimes  do  homework  fiWes  (2)110 

with  my  classmates.  -  - 

32 

1 
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E.  PEOPLE  AT  SCHOOL  WHO  ARE  EASY  TO 

TALK  TO  ABOUT  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 


1.  Most  of  my  teachers  are  easy  to  talk 
to  about  school  problems. 

2.  The  school  aides  are  easy  to  talk  to 
about  school  problems, 

3.  My  guidance  counselor  is  easy  to  talk 
to  about  school  problems . 

4.  The  social  worker  is  easy  to  talk  to 
about  school  problems. 

5.  The  psychologist  is  easy  to  talk  to 
about  school  problems. 

6.  Most  of  the  Urban  League  workers  eure 
easy  to  talk  to  about  school  problems. 


F.  PEOPLE  AT  SCHOOL  WHO  APJE  EASY  TO  TALK 

TO  ABOUT  NON-SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 


7.  Most  of  my  teachers  are  easy  to  talk 
to  about  problems  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  school. 


8.  The  school  aides  etre  easy  to  talk  to 
about  problems  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  school. 


9.  ^^y■  guidance  counselor  is  easy  to  talk 

to  about  problems  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  school. 


10.  The  social  worker  is  easy  to  talk  to 
about  problems  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  school. 


11.  The  psychologist  is  easy  to  talk  to 
about  problems  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  school. 


12.  Most  of  the  Urban  League  workers  are 
easy  to  talk  to  about  problems  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  school. 


Instrument  B7-v 

For  Office 
Use  Only 
Col.  Punch 


(l)Yes  (2)No 


(l)Yes  (2)No 


(l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

(3)  Never  talked  

(l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

(3)  Never  talked 

(l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

(3)  Never  talked 

(l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

(3)  Never  talked 


(l)Yes  (2)No 


(l)Yes  (2)No 


(l)Yes  _  (2)No 

(3)  Never  talked 


(l)Yes  _  (2)No 

(3)  Never  talked 


(l)Yes  _  (2)No 

(3)  Never  talked 


(l)Yes  _  (2)No 

(3)  Never  talked 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


Ul 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 

48 
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G. 

GOING  TO  WORK 

For 

Use 

Col. 

Office 

Only 

Punch 

1. 

When  I  go  to  work,  one  of  the  things 

I  would  most  like  to  be  is  a; 

49 

2. 

I  learned  about  this  job  in  a  class 
this  term. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

50 

3. 

I  learned  about  this  job  from  my 
guidance  counselor  this  term. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

51 

4. 

I  learned  about  this  job  from  some¬ 
one  who  came  to  speak  to  us  at 
school  this  term. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

52 

5. 

I  learned  about  this  job  on  a  class 
trip  this  term. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

53 

6. 

Another  job  I  might  like  to  have  when 

I  go  to  work  is  the  job  of  a: 

54 

7. 

I  learned  about  this  job  in  a  class 
this  term. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

55 

8. 

I  learned  about  this  job  from  my 
guidance  counselor  this  term. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No _ 

56 

9. 

I  learned  about  this  job  from  some¬ 
one  who  came  to  speak  to  us  at 
school  this  term. 

(l)Yes  __ 

(2)No  _ 

57 

10. 

I  learned  about  this  job  on  a  class 
trip  this  term. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

58 

59 

11. 

I  know  what  you  have  to  do  in  order 
to  get  these  jobs. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

60 

12. 

I  know  much  more  about  jobs  this  year 
than  I  did  last  year. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

6l 

13. 

In  order  to  make  a  good  choice  of  a 
job,  you  need  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
person  you  are. 

(l)Yes  _ 

(2)No  _ 

62 

63 

1 
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For  Office 
Use  Only 


G.  GOING  TO  WORK  -  CONTINUED 

Col. 

Punch 

ik.  I  think  I  have  a  good  cheince  of 
getting  these  jobs. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

64 

15a.  I  have  a  good  chance  of  being 
successful  in  life. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

65 

15b.  Explain: 

'  65 

16a.  Hard  work  is  more  important  for 
success  in  life  than  good  luck. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

66 

16b.  Explain: 

66 

17.  Even  if  I  could  get  my  working 
papers  now,  I  would  still  con¬ 
tinue  on  in  school. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

67 

18.  I  plan  to  finish  high  school. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

68 

19.  I  plan  to  go  to  college. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

69 

20.  This  year  I  have  been  doing  more 
thinking  than  ever  about  the  kind 
of  work  I  will  want  to  do. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

70 

21.  I  often  talk  to  my  classmates  and 
friends  about  what  I  want  to  be  in 
the  future. 

(l)Yes 

_  (2)No  _ 

71 
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H.  AT  HOME 
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Use  Only 
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la.  There  are  grown  ups  living  at 

home  with  me  whom  I  can  talk  to  (l)Yes  (2)No 

easily  about  school  problems. 

72 

lb.  Explain:  (Please  tell  whom,  such  as 
mother,  father,  older  brother  or 
sister,  aunt,  or  others.) 

1.  _ _ 

72 

2, 

3. 

4. 

2.  I  usually  read  at  home  for  about  a  'iveq 

half  hoiir  or  more  each  day.  '  -  - 

73 

3a.  My  parents  and  my  teachers  have  pretty 

much  the  same  ideas  about  how  they  (l)Yes  _  (2)No  _ 

expect  me  to  behave  in  school. 

74 

3b.  Explain: 

74 

4.  Nfy  parents  want  me  to  get  as  much  nw  ('p'in 

education  as  I  can  get.  J  -  o  - 

75 

5a.  My  parents  and  my  teachers  have 

pretty  much  the  same  ideas  about  M  ^v 

how  they  expect  me  to  behave  \  -  \  )  ^  - 

outside  school. 

76 

5b .  Explain : 

76 

6.  At  home,  we  often  talk,  about  what  (l)Yes  (2)No 

I  want  to  be  in  the  future.  -  - 

77 

7a.  There  are  grown  ups  living  at  home 

with  me  whom  I  can  talk  to  easily  n 

about  problems  which  have  nothing  to  \  -  \  )  o  - 

do  with  school. 

78 

1 

79 

7b.  Explain:  (Please  tell  whom,  such  as 
mother,  father,  older  brother,  or 
sister,  aunt,  or  others.) 

1.  _ - 

79 

2.  _ 

3. 

4. 
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I.  IMPROVING  THE  SCHOOL 

If  you  could  do  anything  you  wanted  to  make  this  school 
a  better  place,  what  would  you  do?  Please  list  the  three 
most  important  changes  you  would  make. 

1.  _ _ 

2.  ~ 

3.  —————— 


You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  questions  which  you  have 
already  answered,  ask  you  to  explain  your  answer.  Would 
you  please  go  back  and  do  this  now.  The  questions  which 
need  explanations  aire: 

Page  2  -  Question  k 
Page  3  -  Question  6b 
Page  3  -  Question  8b 
Page  7  -  Question  15b 
Page  7  -  Question  l6b 
Page  8  -  Question  lb 
Page  8  -  Question  3t> 

Page  8  -  Question  5t) 

Page  8  -  Question  7b 


For  Office 
Use  Only 
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May  3,  1967 


ITEM  Cl:  ORIGINAL  CLUSTER  PROJECT  APPLICATION 
ESEA  TITLE  I  PROJECT 


1.  Name  of  Project:  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  Cluster  Program 

2.  Name  of  Submittor:  Franklin  Improvement  Program  Committee, 

Mrs,  Lois  Delgado,  Chairman 

3.  District,  Bureau,  or  School:  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 

4.  Describe  the  Target  Population: 

This  project  is  directed  mainly  toward  the  ninth  year  pupils  who  will 
be  entering  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  in  September ,  1967 .  With 
the  exception  of  approximately  100  pupils  who  will  be  included  in  the 
College  Bound  Program,  these  pupils  will  be  among  the  most  academically 
retaixied  and  cultvurally  disadvantaged  students  to  enter  an  academic  high 
school  for  the  new  school  year  in  the  entire  city. 

On  the  basis  of  the  class  which  entered  in  September,  1966,  we  can  predict 
that  as  a  culmination  of  their  previous  records  of  truancy,  about  one  third 
will  never  even  appear.  Of  those  that  do  appear,  the  median  reading  grade 
will  be  about  6o3»  or  three  years  of  retardation.  Also  about  20^  of  those 
pupils  who  are  in  school  on  the  days  of  the  standardized  reading  tests,  will 
test  as  functional  illiterates  whose  scores  will  be  between  a  3.0  and  3.5 
reading  level.  In  mathematic s .there  will  probably  be  the  same  degree  of 
retardation,  probably  more. 

In  other  areas  of  achievement  as  tested  by  the  Iowa  tests  of  basic  skills, 
less  than  10^  of  the  class  entering  in  1966  scored  above  the  very  lowest 
percentile  ratings.  At  least  75^  scored  below  the  30th  percentile  on 
their  composite  scores. 

On  the  basis  of  past  entering  ninth  year  classes,  it  can  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  this  entering  class  will  drop  out  of 
school  withoxit  a  diploma. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  the  pupils 
achieve  so  poorly  because  of  their  lack  of  a  real  purpose  for  going  to 
high  school  and  because  they  have  no  sense  of  belonging  in  the  school. 

Their  anomie  and  rootlessness  are  responsible  for  their  tiniancy,  their 
cutting,  failure  to  carry  books,  failure  to  do  homework,  failure  to 
prepare  for  tests,  and  lack  of  responsibility  in  academic  performance. 

Their  record  of  academic  achievement  is  dismal.  More  than  50^  of  the 
present  ninth  year  was  not  gradxiated  from  junior  high  school  since  they 
did  not  have  the  reading  grade  or  the  required  number  of  completed  sub¬ 
jects  to  earn  a  diploma.  At  least  one  third  came  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
on  transfer  as  they  were  too  old  for  junior  high  school  and  were  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  this  school. 

Indeed  few  of  the  pupils  attending  this  school  are  here  because  they 
selected  this  school.  Many  failed  to  obtain  admission  to  vocational  high 
schools  because  of  their  poor  reading  scores.  Others  were  directed  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  by  junior  high  school  advisers  and  counselors  because  of 
the  feeling  thiat  Benjamin  Franklin  would  be  the  appropriate  school  for 
children  of  low  academic  achievement. 
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In  addition,  many  of  the  present  ninth  year  pupils  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  agitation  v^ich  accompanied  the  IS  201  controversy.  They 
aro  convinced  that  Harlem  schools  are  by  intent  of  the  school  authorities 
inferior  all  the  way  through. 

Physically,  the  children  too  are  deprived.  They  suffer  from  improper 
dietary  habits,  malnutrition,  and  endemic  respiratory  diseases.  Their  teeth 
have  a  disproportionate  number  of  cavities.  Many  of  them  shew  the  symptoms 
of  gingevitis  and  pyhorrea. 

To  summarize,  the  target  population,  the  entering  ninth  year  class  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1967,  is  academically  retarded,  culturally  deprived,  socially  disaffected 
if  not  alienated,  and  in  need  of  intensive  medical  care. 

5.  Description  of  Project  Goals: 

Possibly  the  most  impxjrtant  goal  of  this  project  is  to  implement  the  plans 
and  work  of  a  community-school-university  partnership  which  is  possibly 
writing  a  new  chapter  of  cooperative  enterprise  in  the  troubled  history  of 
the  New  York  City  school  system. 

Since  October,  1966,  representatives  of  parents,  community,  students,  teachers 
chairmen.  Teachers  College,  and  the  school  administration  have  been  meeting 
each  week  to  formulate  this  and  other  plans.  They  have  worked  with  the  hope 
and  confidence  that  this  project,  the  product  of  this  unique  partnership, 
would  be  financed.  If  these  expectations  are  fulfilled,  the  faith  of  all 
those  who  labored  so  long  and  so  hard  will  have  been  justified. 

The  second  most  important  goal  is  to  give  ninth  year  pupils  a  feeling  of 
belonging,  a  sense  of  identity  with  the  school,  and  a  purpose  for  going  to 
school. 

The  project  also  aims  at  providing  educational  and  vocational  guidance  far 
beyond  anything  now  available  in  the  present  school  guidance  set-up. 

It  aims  to  provide  cooperation  and  correlation  among  the  major  subject 
teachers  each  ninth  year  child  has  as  instructors. 

It  aims  to  provide  a  new  curriculum,  one  that  would  be  more  responsive  to  the 
East  Harlem  child's  own  needs. 

It  aims  to  provide  enough  secretarial  service  so  that  teachers  will  not  have 
to  devote  time  to  record-keeping  and  the  fxiLfillment  of  trivial  tasks  which 
covild  be  xitilized  for  professional  pursuits. 

The  project  also  intends  to  focus  the  ninth  year  child's  attention  on  the 
world  of  work.  It  will  be  designed  to  start  him  thinking  almost  immediately 
upon  entrance  into  high  school  of  how  he  will  make  his  living.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  the  stimulation  which  hopefully  will  relate  the  work  at  school 
with  the  work  that  will  make  him  a  gainfully  employed  citizen.  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  goal,  the  project  will  also  endeavor  to  determine  realistically 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil  and  how  the  school  can  aid  the 
pupil  to  best  utilize  his  advantages  and  overcome  his  disadvantages. 
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The  project  also  aims  to  provide  for  the  child  in  areas  other  than  the 
academic.  It  will  try  to  meet  his  emotional,  financial,  medical,  dental, 
and  social  needs. 

In  addition,  the  project  will  enlist  the  aid  of  many  outside  agencies  and 
organizations  to  bring  the  child  closer  to  the  cultural  opportunities 
offered  by  New  York  City. 

The  project  will  also  aim  to  provide  teacher  training  as  part  of  the  teachers' 
working  day.  Such  training  will  endeavor  to  equip  the  teacher  with  the 
attitudes  and  understanding  necessary  to  teach  effectively  the  children  of 
East  Harlem. 

In  summary,  the  project  intends  to  capitalize  on  the  thinking  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  school  and  its  community  to  provide  a  multilevel  attack  on 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  high  school  child. 

Describe  Specific  Ways  This  Project  Will  Attempt  to  Reach  These  Goals 

The  goal  of  implementation  of  the  conmiittee's  plans  will  be  met  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  fluids  to  supply  the  services  delineated  in  Section  7.  If  such 
funds  are  provided,  the  community-staff  committee  will  see  its  work  carried 
to  fruition  and  will  thereby  gain  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Education. 

To  give  pupils  in  the  9th  year  a  feeling  of  belonging,  the  cluster  program 
would  organize  a  series  of  schools  within  a  school.  Each  series  of  schools, 
or  clusters,  would  have  four  groups  of  20  children.  These  20  children  would 
be  taught  by  the  same  five  major  subject  teachers,  four  of  whom  would  serve 
as  official  teachers.  The  teachers  would  meet  during  a  common  period  each 
day  to  plan  an  individualized  approach  to  each  child. 

In  addition,  the  clusters  would  go  on  trips  together  with  their  five 
teachers.  They  would  attend  assemblies  and  lectxires  together.  Clusters 
could  compete  with  each  other  in  intramural  sports.  Social  events  could 
further  bind  the  80  children  together. 

To  provide  educational  guidance,  each  cluster  would  have  its  own  guidance 
counselor  to  give  individual  and  group  guidance.  The  counselor  would  meet 
daily  with  the  cluster  teachers  to  aid  in  adjusting  the  program  to  each 
child's  needs. 

To  provide  vocational  guidance,  the  program  would  provide  the  services  of  one 
New  York  State  Educational  Services  Employment  counselor.  This  person  woxild 
undertake  a  program  of  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  job  opportunities, 
and  job  requirements.  He  would  arrange  for  direct  experiences  for  the  9th 
year  children.  The  vocational  coxmselor  would  work  closely  with  the  guidance 
counselor  on  a  testing  program  to  determine  vocational  possibilities  for  each 
child  in  the  cluster. 

To  provide  cooperation  and  correlation  among  the  major  subject  teachers,  the 
cluster  program  provides  a  common  period  for  consultation.  This  will  be  used 
for  planning  a  correlated  approach  as  well  as  discussion  of  children's  needs. 
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Item  Cl-iv 

To  provide  a  new  ciirriculum,  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  of 
East  Harlem,  the  program  requests  money  to  pay  teachers  to  work  with  the 
curriculxim  experts  of  Teachers  College,  Dr,  Francis  A,  J,  lanni  will  serve 
to  coordinate  cooperation  between  the  staff  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 
and  Teachers  College,  Such  curriculum  revision  could  start  in  English  for 
the  school  year  1966-67. 

Another  goal  that  the  cluster  program  would  meet  is  that  of  the  further 
education  of  the  teachers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  to  understand 
the  needs  and  the  problems  of  the  children  they  teach.  The  program  would 
assign  cluster  teachers  for  one  period  a  day  to  receive  instruction  provided 
by  Teachers  College  personnel  in  human  relations,  group  dynamics,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  minority  group  child.  Here  too.  Dr,  lanni  has  volunteered  the 
services  of  Teachers  College  personnel. 

To  provide  the  secretarial  services  needed  to  free  teachers  from  non-peda- 
gogic  chores,  the  program  requests  the  assignment  of  one  secretary  to  each 
cluster.  This  secretai^r  would  assume  all  clericauL  burdens  now  undertaken 
by  teachers. 

The  program  aims  to  meet  the  emotional  needs  of  the  9th  year  child  by 
providing  the  services  of  a  psychologist  and  three  social  workers.  These 
people  would  work  closely  with  the  guidance  counselors  and  teachers  of 
each  cluster  to  plan  the  necessary  approaches  to  children  with  emotional 
problems.  The  family  worker  would  also  assist  in  this  area  by  bringing 
in  to  school  the  parents  of  these  children. 

In  consonance  with  the  Moynihan  thesis  that  direct  financial  aid  is  the 
best  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  poor,  this  program  asks  for  money  to 
pay  out  as  scholarships  and  financial  incentives  to  the  pupils  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School.  The  youngsters  would  get  a  chance  to  see  direct 
results  of  their  application  to  their  studies. 

To  meet  the  medical  and  dental  needs  which  are  so  critical  in  this  area,  the 
prograjn  calls  for  a  physician,  dentists,  nurses  and  nurses'' assistants.  Such 
a  staff  could  provide  all  dental  and  medical  services  for  these  children 
instead  of  the  mere  diagnosis  and  referral  which  is  the  usual  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  schools. 

The  project  also  provides  for  helping  with  the  attendance  program  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School.  At  present,  the  attendance  teachers  serving  the  school 
are  not  a  part  of  the  school  and  have  little  or  no  contact  with  teachers  and 
the  guidance  staff.  The  project  would  provide  an  attendance  teacher  to  serve 
the  9th  year  at  Benjamin  Franklin  alone,  who  would  be  a  part  of  the  staff  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  would  meet  with  the  cluster  teachers,  and  all  the 
appropriate  personnel  to  make  education  attractive  to  the  truant  or  would-be 
truant . 

The  cluster  program  will  also  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  9th  year 
child  in  other  ways.  Each  cluster  will  be  organized  homogeneously  according 
to  reading  ability.  The  four  classes  in  the  cluster  would  each  further  sub¬ 
divide  each  cluster  reading  group  and  would  set  up  four  mathematics  classes 
on  the  basis  of  mathematics  ability,  A  library  teacher  to  assist  cluster 
teachers  and  students  would  also  enhance  the  educational  program. 
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Item  Cl-v 

The  evaluation  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  would  present  few 
problems.  Comparisons  could  be  made  between  the  incoming  class  of  1966  and 
1967  in  the  areas  of  truancy,  attendance,  lateness,  suspenses,  dropouts, 
and  academic  achievement. 


7.  Estimated  Cost  of  Project: 

The  exact  number 


be  $82,850,  This 

=  $48,000 
=  9,000 
=  6,000 
=  1,750 

=  2.100 

$66,850 

Stipend  of  $5.00  a  week  per  pupil  for  satisfactory  attendance  achievement 

$16,000  a  year  per 
cluster 

This  breaks  down  to  $1,033  per  child,  but  includes  partial  payment  for 
teachers'  salaries  which  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Education 
under  normal  circumstances. 


7.1  This  depends  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  9th  year, 
has  not  been  determined  as  of  yet. 

For  each  cluster,  however,  of  80  pupils,  the  cost  will 
sum  is  reached  in  the  following  manner: 

6  teachers  d  $8,000 

1  counselor  @  9,000 

1  secretary  @  6,000 

1  family  aide  (25  hrs,  a  week  d  $1,75) 

6  school  aides  (5  hrs,  a  week  @  $1,75) 


7.2  The  expense  for  supportive  services  will  be  equal  over  as  many  pupils 
as  are  in  the  9th  year: 


For  BCG  unit: 


1  psychologist  @ 

3  social  workers  @ 


$12,000  =  $12,000 
11,000  =  33.000 
sub-tot ,=  $45,000 


For  Medicail.  Dental  unit: 


1  physician  @ 

1  staff  nurse  % 

2  dentists  9 

2  health  counselors  @ 

4  public  health  assistants  @ 


$  9.20  hr.  =  $  9,200 

15.30  day  =  3,060 

9.20  hr.  =  18,400 

8,000.00  yr,  =  16,000 

4,000.00  yr.  =  16.000 
$62,660 


For  Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment  Service: 

1  NYSES  counselor  ®  $6,500  =  $6,500 


Miscellaneous  Personnel : 

1  Business  Ed.  teacher  to  train 
pupils  to  assist  secretaries 
1  teacher  of  library 
1  attendance  teacher 


$8,000  =  $  8,000 
8,000  =  8,000 
8,000  =  8.000 


$24,000 
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Item  Cl-vi 

7.3  Other  Expenses; 

Remodeling  of  present  offices.  Rooms  138  and  152,  to  fonn  seven  cubicles 
for  increased  guidance  and  secretarial  staff,  $7,000  (estimate  of 

Mr.  Barnes,  Bureau  of  School  Planning) 

Stipend  for  teachers  to  revise  present  9th  year  curriculum  in  English: 
(five  teachers  at  $4.0  a  day  for  40  days  each)  $8,000 

7.4  Total  anticipated  expense  exclusive  of  7.1  ~  $153,160 

7.5  Itemized  Justification  for  Costs  of  the  Cluster: 

Six  Teachers 


In  a  regularly  scheduled  eight-period  day,  six  teachers  plus  one-third 
teacher  of  Health  Education  vrill  be  needed  for  each  cluster.  This  is 
commensurate  with  what  is  already  being  done  in  the  high  schools.  The 
only  difference  here  is  that  the  plan  projects  a  class  size  of  20.  Each 
teacher  would  teach  a  20-period  week,  and  have  five  periods  for  confer¬ 
ence,  five  periods  for  training,  and  five  periods  for  preparation.  Thus 
since  each  cluster  would  require  120  periods  of  instruction  a  week  exclu 
sive  of  health  education,  six  teachers  teaching  20  periods  each  would 
be  needed. 

One  Counselor  Per  Clust er 


It  is  imperative  that  we  have  one  counselor  for  each  cluster  of  eighty. 
There  is  an  excellent  precedent  for  this.  Upward  Bound  programs  for 
the  past  several  years  have  had  a  ratio  of  one  counselor  per  hiindred 
as  does  College  Bound  now.  Our  students'  needs  are  greater  than  those 
of  Upward  Bound  and  college  bound  students.  Therefore,  a  ratio  of  one 
to  eighty  is  eminently  reasonable.  The  giiidance  counselor  would  work 
with  cluster  pupils,  teachers  and  parents.  He  would  work  with  parent 
study  groups  and  group  counseling  xuiits. 

One  Secretary 

The  secretary  would  handle  all  the  record  keeping  for  the  cluster.  In 
addition,  she  would  handle  all  the  clerical  work  usually  done  by  the 
six  teachers  in  the  cluster,  such  as  entering  marks,  typing  stencils, 
prejDaring  materials  for  the  six  teachers,  entering  grades,  keeping 
roll  books,  making  out  absentee  post  cards  and  407 's. 

One  Family  Aide 

One  family  aide  is  necessary  to  assist  the  counselor  in  making  contact 
with  the  community  and  with  the  parents.  Very  often  this  person  can 
serve  as  translator  for  Spanish-speaking  parents. 

Six  School  Aides 


The  six  school  aides  are  necessary  to  relieve  teachers  of  such  duties  as 
haill  patrol  and  lunchroom  patrol  so  that  they  can  spend  the  time  in  a 
daily  conference  period  discussing  and  working  on  problems  in  their 
cluster. 
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Item  Cl-vii 

Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  Unit 

The  BCG  unit  will  be  for  all  the  clusters  in  the  school. 

The  psychologist  is  necessary  as  support  for  the  counselors  and  to 
institute  a  complete  testing  program  for  all  the  students  and  individual 
special  testing  for  those  who  need  it.  Aptitude  testing  is  a  special 
need  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  where  children  are  unaware  of 
their  talents  and  abilities. 

Many  of  our  students  come  from  families  and  communities  that  are  barely 
on  the  subsistence  level.  They  and  their  families  need  the  kind  of 
assistance  and  resources  that  social  workers  can  make  available  to 
them.  Social  workers  are  particularly  needed  to  perform  liaison 
between  families  and  the  agencies  who  can  help  them  with  their  critical 
needs . 

One  New  York  State  Employment  Service  Counselor 

This  person  is  central  to  the  whole  program.  His  job  will  be  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  and  involvement  of  civil  service,  unions,  and  industry 
in  the  program  so  that  he  can  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  education  and  work.  In  the  tenth  year  it  will  be  the  NYSES 
counselor's  job  to  help  place  students  in  significant  part-time  jobs  as 
part  of  their  vocational  preparation. 

One  Business  Education  Teacher 


This  teacher  will  undertake  the  training  of  students  in  clerical  practice 
and  secretarial  work  and  supervise  their  work  as  assistants  to  the  school 
secretaries.  In  effect  they  will  be  getting  on-the-job  training. 

One  Teacher  of  Library 

Reading  is  one  of  the  most  severe  problems  of  our  students.  This  teacher 
is  necessary  to  set  up  special  reading  programs  for  individual  students 
and  to  provide  all  students  with  the  training  in  library  skills  that  they 
lack. 

One  Attendance  Teacher 


Tniancy  is  a  tremendous  problem  among  our  ninth  graders.  Many  of  them 
never  show  up  at  all  for  high  school.  The  attendance  teacher  is  a  vital 
person  because  we  must  have  the  student  in  school  before  we  can  offer 
him  an  education. 

$5.0  Per  Week  Scholarship 

We  want  our  students  to  understand  the  relationship  between  wages 
earned  and  performance  on  the  job.  We  believe  we  can  best  teach  this 
concept  by  giving  each  a  $5.00  a  week  scholarship  dependent  on  much 
the  same  criteria  used  in  industry,  attendance  and  achievement. 
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English  Curriculum  Revision 


Item  Cl-viii 


Our  present  English  curricula  is  not  consonant  with  the  needs  of 
our  ninth  year  students,  particularly  under  the  cluster  program.  The 
curricula  needs  to  be  rewritten  to  include  materials  on  urban  problems 
and  job  orientation.  The  pupils  should  be  familiarized  with  the 
literature  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  expression  of  the 
fight  for  equal  rights.  It  is  probable  that  the  motivation  provided 
by  such  reading  material  may  go  a  long  way  toward  coping  with  reading 
disabilities. 


For  Medical  Dental  Units 


A  physician  is  needed  to  conduct  physical  examinations,  diagnose  in 
the  school  the  many  varieties  of  respiratory  and  asthmatic  infections 
which  beset  our  children,  and  to  direct  the  medical-dental  team  needed 
to  service  the  school.  He  could  provide  for  the  many  children  who 
arrive  from  outside  of  New  York  City  without  medical  histories  or 
records  of  any  kind.  If  examination  could  be  obtained  at  the  school, 
many  pupils  would  be  examined  who  never  would  appear  at  Board  of  Health 
stations. 

A  staff  nurse  would  be  needed  to  assist  the  physician  and  direct  the 
maintenance  of  Board  of  Health  medical  records.  The  public  health 
assistants  would  provide  for  follow-up  on  pupils  being  treated.  They 
would  especially  work  with  the  families  of  pupils  in  whom  infectious 
diseases  are  detected.  They  would  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  health 
records. 

The  health  counselors  would  provide  the  liaison  between  the  medical- 
dental  unit  and  the  school.  They  would  follow  up  on  dental  treat¬ 
ment,  obtaining  medical  records  from  former  schools,  transmittal  of 
records  of  pupils  transferring  to  new  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  school  health  record  card.  They  would  get  pupils  to  the  inf innary 
for  necessary  shots.  They  would  explain  to  cluster  teachers  and 
counselors  how  the  physical  needs  of  children  should  be  met  in  the 
classroom. 

The  dentists  would  do  in-school  dental  work  for  pupils  as  well  as 
examinations  and  referrals  to  clinics. 

8.  Estimated  Cost  per  Pupil:  Not  known  until  register  of  9th  year  is  known. 

9.  Number  of  children  directly  affected:  All  of  9th  year 

10.  a)  Have  you  consulted  community  action  groups?  Yes 
b)  FIPC  (see  description  in  Section  6) 

11.  No  additional  facts. 

12.  Starting  date  of  project:  September,  1967.  Closing  date:  June,  1968. 
Funds  will  be  requested,  however,  for  each  new  school  year,  so  that 
the  continuity  of  this  project  will  be  ensured. 

13.  Person  most  immediately  concerned:  Mr.  Leonard  F.  Littwin,  Principal 

Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 
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OFFICIAL  SUMMARY  DESCRIPTION  OF  CLUSTER  PROGRAM 


THE  UNIVERSITY'  Or  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  State  Education  Dcpartm-nt 
Albany,  New  York  1222A 

OFFICE  OF  COORDINATOR 
Title  1,  ESFA 

SUMMARY  FORM  FOR  F.ACH  PROJECT 


Item  C2-i 


1.  Project  Title  Beniamin  Franklin  High  School.  Cluster  Program _ 

2.  Popular  Narr.e  of  District  _ New  York  City  Board  of  Education _ 

3.  Person  to  contact  re  program  _ Vr.  .T^rnh  T-andera _ _ 

A .  Address  _ _ 11Q  Livinftston  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201 _ _ 

5.  Telephone  number  _ (212)  596-6693 _ _ 

6.  School  administrator  in  charge  Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan _ _ 

7.  Address  110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 _ 

8.  Program  objectives  -  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  program 
t.  To  change  (in  a  positive  direction)  the  attitudes  of  students  toward  school 

and  education 

2.  To  improve  performance  as  measured  by  standardized  achievement  test 

3.  To  raise  their  occupational  and  education.al  aspirational  levels. 

9.  Program  Procedures  -  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  procedure  to  meet  the 
objectives-The  cluster  program  will  be  organized  as  a  series  of  schools 

within  a  school.  Each  series  of  schools  or  clusters  would  have  U  groups  of  20 
students  taught  by  the  same  5  major  subject  teachers.  Guidance  services  will  be 
provided  exclusively  for  this  project, Curriculum  revision  will  be  planned  with 
the  aid  of  Columbia  University. 

10.  Timetable  _ SeptsTiber  1,  196?  -  June  30»  1968 _ ^ _ 

11.  Budget  _ $137.527 _ _ 

12.  Unduplicated  Count  (Same  as  6A  (9)  Column  5.  Part  II,  Project  Application 

320 

13.  Participation  of  non-public  school  children 

This  project  is  not  designed  to  serA/lce  students  from  the  non-public 
schools, 

lA.  Integration  -  What  evidence  can  be  given  that  the  project  proposal  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  integration  activities. 

Since  the  program  is  designed  to  improve  the  educational  functioning  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  children,  including  large  numbers  of  children  in  minority  ethnic  groups, 
the  academic  achievement  of  these  children  will  contribute  to  quality  integrated 
education. 

15.  Dissemination  of  information  -  specific  procedures  and  activities  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  dissemination  of  significant  information  derived  from 
the  project  and  for  the  adoption  of  promising  practices. 

The  information  obtained  will  be  disseminated  to  otner  school  systems.  To  this 
end  the  following  media  will  be  used;  articles  in  professional  Journals; reports 
to  the  research  exchanges  of  large  city  research  bureaus; presentation  at  pro¬ 
fessional  conferences,  and  reports  to  state  and  federal  agencies. 
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Item  C2-ii 

13a.  This  project  will  be  located  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  and  will 
service  320  ninth  grade  students  academically  retarded  and  economically 
disadvantaged. 

PROJECT  TITLE;  FR.'L^IKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLUSTER  PROGRAM  AMD 

URB.^^I  LEAGUE  STREET  ACADE-:iSS  PR0GRA>t 

13b.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  first  part  of  this  project  concentrates  on  320  ninth  year  academically 
retarded  and  economically  deprived  pupils  who  will  be  entering  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  in  September,  196?.  This  target  population  does  not 
Include  the  100  pupils  who  will  participate  in  the  College  Bound  Program. 
The  median  reading  grade  is  6.3. 

This  project  seeks  to  provide  a  multi-level  attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  by  implementing  the  plans  of  a  community- school-university 
partnership.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  will  participate  in 
this  program.  The  school  staff,  parents  and  community  are  represented  by 
the  Franklin  Improvement  Program  Committee, 

The  program  seeks  to  provide  a  curriculum  which  is  responsive  to  the  East 
Harlem  child’s  own  needs.  It  intends  to  focus  the  ninth  year  child's  at¬ 
tention  on  the  world  of  work.  It  will  be  designed  to  start  him  thinking, 
almost  immediately  upon  entrance  into  high  school,  of  how  he  will  make  his 
living.  It  will  provide  him  with  the  stimulation  whidh  will  relate  the 
work  at  school  to  the  work  that  will  make  him  a  gainfully  employed  citizen 
In  order  to  fulfill  the  goal,  the  project  will  also  endeavor  to  diagnose 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  p^pil  to  aid  him  to  best  utilize  his 
advantages  and  overcome  his  disadvantages. 


Individual  and  group  guidance  will  be  an  integral  part  of  this  program 
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Item  C2-iii 

BenJ,  Frank,  H.S.  Clstr.  Prog.  &  Urban  Leag.  St.  Acad.  Prog.  Page  2 

Vocational  guidance  programs  will  undertake  to  orient  the  pupils  to  Job  op¬ 
portunities  and  job  requirements. 

To  give  pupils  in  the  ninth  year  a  feeling  of  belonging,  the  cluster  pro¬ 
gram  organizes  a  series  of  schools  within  a  school.  Each  cluster  will  have 
four  groups  of  20  pupils  who  will  be  taught  by  the  same  five  major  sub¬ 
ject  teachers,  four  of  wtiom  would  serve  as  official  teachers.  The  teachers 
would  meet  during  a  common  period  each  day  to  plan  an  individualized  ap¬ 
proach  to  each  child.  The  five  teachers  provided  for  in  this  project,  funded 
by  Title  I,  ESEA,  makes  possible  the  operation  of  this  program  by  improving 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  the  ninth  grade. 

The  clusters  would  go  on  trips  together,  attend  assemblies  and  lectures  to¬ 
gether,  Clusters  will  compete  with  each  other  in  intramural  sports. 

Another  goal  of  the  cluster  program  is  that  of  the  further  in-service  train¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  in  understanding  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  pupils  they  teach.  The  program  would  assign  clus¬ 
ter  teachers  for  one  period  a  day  to  receive  instruction  provided  by 
Teachers'  College  personnel  in  human  relations,  group  dynamics,  and  problems 
of  the  minority  group  child.  Teachers'  College  personnel  have  volunteered 
their  services,  Curriculiam  revision  will  be  undertaken  cooperatively  by  the 
staff  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  and  the  curriculum  eoqpei’is  of  Teachers' 
College. 

This  program  aims  to  meet  the  emotional  needs  of  the  ninth  year  child  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  half-time  services  of  a  psychologist  and  social  worker  who  would 
work  closely  with  the  guidance  counselors  and  teachers  to  plan  the  necessary 
services  for  children  with  emotional  problems. 
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For  the  spring  term,  this  project  is  to  be  funded  from  the  District  k  de¬ 
centralized  allocation. 

The  evaluation  of  this  project  vd.ll  be  carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Urban  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Comparisons  may  be  made  between  the  incoming  class  of  I966  and  1967 
in  the  areas  of  truancy  attendance,  lateness,  suspenses,  drop-outs  and  aca¬ 
demic  achievement. 

All  evaluation  agencies  with  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  contracted  for 
Title  I  evaluations  will  submit  by  mid-March  an  interim  evaluation  which  will 
deal  with  implementation  and  process  rather  than  specific  statistical  data  with 
regard  to  the  educational  product.  VJe  hope  to  learn  from  these  interim  evalua¬ 
tions  the  extent  to  which  the  project  is  moving  toward  its  objective  as  measured 
by  observation.  We  hope  further  to  learn  whether  the  way  in  which  the  project 
is  being  impleaented  gives  reasonable  expectation  of  achieving  its  goals.  These 
interim  evaluations  will  guide  us  in  planning  decisions  relative  to  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  and  in  instituting  needed  alterations  in  the  design  and  structure  of 
the  project  if  re-cycling  is  contemplated.  In  addition  one  evaluative  agency 
vn.ll  perform,  under  its  contract,  an  evaluation  of  the  total  Board  of  Education 
Title  I  effort,  designed  to  reveal  its  impact  upon  the  systen  as  a  whole,  the 
degree  to  which  the  total  program  has  succeeded  in  integrating  its  component 
parts  and  the  degree  to  widch  the  total  program  meets: 

(a)  The  needs  of  the  target  population 

(b)  The  guidelines  and  criteria  of  ESEA  Title  I 

(c)  The  priorities  and  objectives  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education 

We  will  be  provided  with  a  mid-Flarch  interim  statement  on  this  over-all  evalua¬ 


tion  as  well 
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Final  evaluation  reports  vdll  be  provided  in  the  case  of  individual  projects 
by  October  1st  and  in  the  case  of  the  over-all  evaluation  by  Decenber  Ist. 

Thus  these  final  evaluations  will  be  operative  in  our  planning  on  a  two  year 
cycle.  These  final  evaluations  vlll  contain  the  full  range  of  hard  data  and 
statistical  research.  In  the  present  instance,  the  interim  evaluations  will 
supply  data  to  be  used  in  planriing  for  September  1968;  the  final  evaluations 
will  be  used  in  making  changes,  when  possible,  during  1 968-1 969>  and  in  plan¬ 
ning  1969-1970. 
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A*ND  URBAN  LEAGUE  STREET  ACAD3!Y  PROGRAM 


13b4.  PLANS  FOR  SPECIFIC  EVALUATION 


Objectives 


Method  of  Assessment 


1.  To  determine  the  acadenic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  students  in  the  program 

2.  To  assess  the  individual  and  group 
guidance  programs. 

3.  To  assess  the  erctent  of  program 
participation  of  the  community, 
school  and  university, 

U,  To  determine  the  extent  of  extra 
curricular  activities  such  as  trips, 
assemblies,  lectures  and  intramural 
sports, 

5.  To  elicit  the  reactions  of  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  members  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program, 

6,  To  determine  the  attendance  of  the 
students  in  the  program. 


1 ,  Administration  of  standardized 
tests . 

2.  Interviews  and  observation  by 
qualified  consultants, 

3,  Questionnaire  to  a  sample  of 
other  members  of  the  community 
and  professional  staff  members 
of  the  school  and  university, 

4.  Questionnaires  to  a  sample  of 
teachers  and  students. 


5.  Questionnaires  to  active  parti¬ 
cipants  and  interviews  of  a 
sample  of  the  participants  by 
qualified  consultants, 

6,  Survey  of  administrative  records 
of  attendance. 
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BY  LAWS  Item  C3-i 

of 

FRANKLIN  IMFROVElffiNT  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

ARTICLE  I 

OBJECTS  and  PURPOSES 


Sec.  1;  The  objects  and  purposes  of  Franklin  Improvement  Program  Committee,  Inc. 
shall  be  the  objects  and  purposes  stated  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation. 

ARTICLE  II 


Sec.  1:  The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  :  Franklin  Improvement  Program 
Committee,  Inc. 

Sec.  2;  The  principal  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  located  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive  at  116th  Street,  New  York, 

New  York,  10029. 


ARTICLE  III 


Sec.  1:  The  members  of  the  corporation  shall  be  all  of  the  persons  appearing  in  the 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  elected  to 
membership  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  IV 


Sec.  1;  Duration  of  Membership  (period).  Membership  shall  continue  during  the 
existence  of  the  corporation  unless  terminated  as  hereinafter  provided  or  by 
death  of  the  Member. 

Sec.  2:  How  terminated.  Membership  herein  shall  be  terminated  upon  resolution 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  V 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  1;  Corporate  Business.  The  general  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  principal  shall  have  the  right  to  veto 
any  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2:  Number.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  from  nine  (9)  to  seventeen  (17) 
in  number  aind  members  therof  need  not  be  members  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  3:  Nomination.  Nominations  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
made  by  a  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  (5)  members  of  the  corporation  appointed 
by  the  President,  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  and  may  also  be 
made  by  any  member  in  attendance  at  the  a  nnual  meeting  of  the  corporation. 

The  Committee  shal  nominate  one  candidate  for  membership  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  from  the  following  organizations: 

1.  Parent  Teachers  Association 

2.  The  Urban  League 

3.  Union  Settlement 

U.  East  Harlem  Tenants  Council 

5.  United  Federation  of  Teachers — Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 

6.  Chairman  of  Departments  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 

7.  The  Principal  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 

8.  Jefferson  Park  Parish 

9.  Members  at  Large 

10.  Faculty  advisor  to  Student  General  Organization  as  representative 
of  student  opinion. 

Sec.  4:  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  terms. 

Sec.  5:  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  occurring  betvreen  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Board  at  any  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
called  for  that  purpose  or  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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Sec.  6:  Regular  meetings.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  a  bi-weekiy  basis  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  except  that  no  meeting  shall  be  held  in  July  and  Augist. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  by  these  By  Laws  expressly  conferred  upon  them,  the 

Board  of  Directors  may  exercise  such  powers  and  do  such  lawful  acts  and  things  as 

are  not  by  statute  or  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  or  by  these  By  Laws  prohibited. 

Sec.  7:  Speical  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  request  of  the  President. 

Sec.  8:  At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  >Directors,  the  presence  of  five  (5)  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  when  the  Board  numbers  nine  (9)  and  a  majority  if  the 
Board  should  number  more  than  nine  (9).  Board  members  may  be  represented  by 
'vritten  proxy  only  for  quorum  purposes  and  to  vote  on  a  specific  resolution  only 
set  forth  in  the  proxy  and  executed  by  the  director  if  proper  notice  of  the  item 
referred  to  in  the  resolution  has  been  given  for  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  where 
ihe  proxy  is  sought  to  be  exercised. 

Sec.  9:  Notice  of  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
given  to  each  member  three  (3)  days  before  such  meeting,  either  personally  or  by 
irail. 


Sec.  10:  Any  action  ^/jhich  may  be  taken  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  may  be 
taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  without  notice  and  without  the 
lapse  of  any  period  of  time  if  such  action  be  authorized  or  approved  and  all 
requirements  as  to  notice  of  any  such  annual  or  special  meeting  is  waived  in 
writing  by  everj''  member  of  the  Board  entitled  to  participate  and  vote  in  such 
action  or  by  his  attorney  thereunto  authorized. 

Sec.  11:  In  addition  to  the  powers  by  these  By  Laws  expressly  conferred  upon  them, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  exercise  such  pov/ers  and  do  such  lawful  acts  and  things 
as  are  not  by  statute  or  the  charter  incorporation  or  by  these  By  Laws  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  VI 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  QJ:  The  Advisory  Board  shall  give  such  counsel,  advice,  recc  mendation, 
technical  and  business  data  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as,  from  time  to  time, 
circumstances  may  require  or  when  called  upon  for  such  advice,  counsel  and  data 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2:  Number,  The  Advisory  Beard  shall  be  not  more  than  fifteen  (15)  in  number 
and  need  not  be  members  of  the  corporation. 

Sec,  3:  Appointment.  Members  of  the  Advisor3'’  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  4:  Term.  The  term  of  service  on  the  Advisory  Board  shall  be  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Membership  on  the  Ad'icisory  Board  may  be  terminated  by  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  rlloright  of  appeal  shall  lie  from  this  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VII 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  1:  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  President, 

a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  v/ho  shall  hold  office  for  one  (1)  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  Any  of  said  officers  may  be  removed  from  office 

by  action  taken  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2:  The  President  of  the  associatioh,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice  President 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  shall  perform  the 
duties  usually  devolving  upon  the  presiding  officer;  he  shall  see  that  all  orders 
and  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  carried  into  effect. 

Sec.  3:  The  Vice  President  in  the  absence  of  dissability  of  the  President,  may 
perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  povrers  of  the  President  and  shall  perform  such 

other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  resolution  passed  at  any  annual  or 

special  meeting  of  the  members. 

Sec.  4:  The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  shall 
act  as  Secretary  of  such  meetings.  The  Secretary  shall  record  all  votes  and  all 
the  minutes  of  all  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  shall 
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cause  to  be  given  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board  when  notice  is  required  by 
these  By  Laws.  He  shall  have  custod^^"-  of  the  original  copy  of  the  By  Laws  and  all 
ammemdments  thereof.  He  shall  keep  in  safe  custody  the  seal  of  the  association, 
and  iv/hen  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  affix  it  to  any  instrument 
requiring  a  seal.  He  shall  conduct  the  official  correspondence  of  the  corporation 
and  shall  execute  all  instruments  as  may  be  officially  authorized. 

Sec.  5:  The  Treasurer  may  have  the  custody  of  all  the  funds  of  the  corporation 
and  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  in  books 
belonging  to  the  corporation.  He  shall  deposit  all  moneys  and  other  valuable 
effects  in  the  name  and  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation  in  such  depositories  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  render  to  the  President 
and  Directors  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  whenever  they 
may-  require  it,  an  account  of  all  transactions  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
firsicial  condition  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  6:  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  office  of  the  corporation  the  povrers  or 
duties  of  such  officer  may  be  delegated  to  any  other  officer  or  person  for  the 
time  being  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  7:  Any  officer  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the  Beard  of  Directors  may  be  removed 
at  any  special  meeting  of  the  Board  upon  resolution  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Bca  rd. 


ARTCCLE  VIII 

RECEIPT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 


Sec.  1:  Deposits  from  all  funds  received  by  the  corporation  from  any  source  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Treasurer  in  any  bank  or  trust  company  named  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  This  provision  shall  in  no  way  be  construed  to  prohibit  several 
deposits  in  different  banks  or  trust  companies  nor  to  prevent  the  corporation  or 
officers  therof  from  establishing  a  petty  cash  fund  for  cash  payment  of  small 
items. 

Sec.  2:  Disbursements-Expenses.  All  disbursements  and  expenses  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  paid  by  the  corporation  as  the  bills  for  such  items  become  due.  The 
Treasurer  and  President  are  also  authroized  to  disburse  whatever  funds  they  deem 
necessary  to  replace  obsolete,  damaged  or  worn  equipment.  The  Treasurer  and 
President  are  also  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  disburse  funds  for  the  expansion  or  increase  of  facilities  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  the  corporation. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Sec.  1:  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  any  standing  committees  or  other 
independent  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary". 

ARTICLE  X 

COMFEl-'lSATION  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  QITICERS 

Sec.  1:  No  Director  of  Officer  shall  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  salary, 
compensation,  or  other  pecuniary  benefit,  emolument  from  the  corporation  for 
acting  in  any  such  capacit;y . 


ARTICLE  XI 

Sec.  1:  The  annual  meeting  of  the  copporation  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  February  of  each  year  at  the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  at  a  time  to 
be  designated  by  the  President. 

Sec.  2:  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  shall  also  he  called  upon  written  request  subscribed  by 
five  (5)  members  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  3:  At  least  three  (3)  days'  notice  of  special  meetings  shall  be  given  each 
member  of  the  corporation,  either  pelfsonally  or  by  mail.  No  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  1:  The  presence  of  one-tenth  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  but  in  no 
event  less  than  five,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  annual  meeting. 
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Sec.  5:  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  and  as  far  as  possible  at  all 
other  meetings,  shall  be; 

A.  Roll  Call 

.  B.  Proof  of  due  notice  of  meeting,  except  the  annual  meeting 

C.  Reading  and  disposal  of  unapproved  minutes 

D.  Reports  of  Committees 

E.  Reading  communications 

F.  Treasurer's  Report 

G.  Unfinished  business 

H.  Election  of  members  of  Board  of  Directors 

I.  Nev;  Business 


ARTICLE  XII 

kmmmms 


Sec.  1:  These  By-Laws  or  any  of  them,  may  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  at  any 
regulr.r  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  affirmative  vote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  Directors  entitled  to  vote,  provided  notice  of  intention 
to  amend  the  By  Lavrs  shall  have  been  contained  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 
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Board  of  Education  City  of  Nev  York 

(S.3l6a)  9/67 

LICEf^SE  AS  SUBSTITUTE  AUXILIARY  TEAeZSR  (SPAn'iSH)  Item  C4(a)-i 

Examination  for  this  license  will  te  held  on  an  Individual  basis,  at  the  request  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Eligibility  Requlreaents 

Preparation:  A  baccalaureate  degree;  said  preparation  shall  include  30  semester 
hours  in  approved  professional  courses,  including  courses  in  each  of  the  following 
fields  to  the  minimum  indicated: 

(a)  2  semester  hours  -  History,  principles,  problems  and/or  philosophy 

of  education 

(b)  6  semester  hours  -  Elementary  school  curricxilum  and/or 

methods  of  teaching 

(c)  6  semester  hours  -  Psychology  for  teachers  or  child  development  or 

child  psychology  or  psychology  of  the  early  adolescent,  or 
any  combination  of  the  foregoing 

(d)  4  semester  hours  -  History  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rico  or  in 

Hispanic  history  or  Hispanic  culture 

(e)  3  semester  hours  -  Cultural,  social,  educational  and  vocational 

aspects  of  life  in  New  York  City 

(f)  9  semester  hours  -  in  Guidance,  Including  principles  and  practices  of 

guidance,  techniques  of  counseling,  mental  and  educational  testing. 
TIME  EXTENSION:  I8  semester  hours  of-  the  required  30  semester  hours  in  approved 

professional  courses  may  be  completed  within  three  years  from  the 
date  for  meeting  the  minimum  eligibility  requirements.  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  applicant  so  to  do,  the  license  will  terminate. 

This  time  extension  does  not  apply  to  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

EXPIAI'IATORY  NOTES 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  is  a  degree  av^arded  upon  the  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  approved  and  appropriate  four-year  curriculum.  In  general,  an 
accredited  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  is  Implied.  Unconditional  matriculation  at  a 
recognized  college  or  university  for  a  master’s  degree  or  higher  degree  implies 
that  the  requirement  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  has  been  satisfied. 

2.  Special  Note;  The  equivalent  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  no  longer 
acceptable  toward  meeting  the  requirement  of  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  EXAf-lOTATION 


The  scope  of  the  examination  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  test  in  written  English,  in  which  an  essay  to  be  written  by  the 
applicant  will  be  rated  for  written  English  only. 

A  rating  of  "satisfactory"  in  written  English  is  required . 

2.  An  interview  test 

In  the  interview  test  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  oral 
competence  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  make 
himself  readily  understood  in  English  by  persons  who  have  no' familiarity 
with  Spanish.  The  applicant’s  use  of  Spanish  must  be  natural  and  fluent. 

For  other  elements  of  the  interview  test  see  General  Regulation  24, 

3-  A  performance  test  in  writing  the  translation  of  passages  from  a)  English 
into  idiomatic  Spanish,  b)  Spanish  into  idiomatic  English. 

4.  An  appraisal  of  record  (See  General  Regulation  31*) 

5.  A  physical  and  medical  examination  (See  General  Regiilations  33  and  36*) 

In  the  interest  of  expedition,  any  part  of  an  examination  may  be  conducted  before 
the  rating  of  a  previous  part  of  the  examination  has  been  completed  or  acted  upon. 

PASS  MARKS 

The  pass  marks  in  the  various  parts  of  the  examination  are  as  follcn^s : 

Part  of  the  Examination 

Performance  Test 

(with  a  minimum  of  5C^  iii  each  of  the  two  sub-tests) 

Interview  test  60f> 

Written  English  Satisfactory 

Appraisal  of  record  Satisfactory 

Physical  and  medical  examination  Satisfactory 
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(S.3l6a)  9/6? 

Substitute  Auxiliary  Teacher  (Spanish) 

DUTIES  OF  THE  POSITION 

1.  In  Relation  to  Children 

Establish  rapport ^and  provide  initial  orientation  to  school  environment, 
health  and  .safety-measures,  new  foods  and  school  routines. 

Confer  with  children  at  request  of  principal. 

2.  In  Relation  to  School  Personnel 

Assist  in  registering,  screening  and  placing  Spanish- speaking  pupils  and 
interpreting  school  records  brought  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Interpret  Puerto  Rican  cultural  background  to  teachers  who  teach  Puerto  Rican 
children. 

Translate  orally  and  in  writing  from  Spanish  into  English  or  English  into 
Spanish  in  all  situations  where  language  is  a  barrier  to  communication. 

Assist  teachers  in  understanding  the  background,  needs,  problems  and  capacities 
of  Puerto  Rican  children,  ■ 

Assist  in  the  administration  and  scoring  of  testing  programs  in  Spanish. 

3.  In  Relation  to  Parents 


Explain  Nev;  York  City  public  school  eduational  program,  procedures,  regulations 

and  services  to  Spanish-speaking  parents. 

Conduct  workshops,  club  activities  and  Individual  conferences. 

Encourage  the  learning  of  English  and  develop  leadership. 

Orient  Spanish-speaking  parents  and  help  them  adjust  to  life  in  New  York  City. 

Attend  meetings  of  the  Parents'  Associations. 

U.  In  Relation  to  Community 

Interpret  Puerto  Rican  culture  patterns  to  community  groups. 

Promote  the  use  of  the  cultural  and  service  agencies  available  to  New  York  City 

residents . 

Salary :  Substitute  teachers  will  be  paid  at  the  first  salary  step  of  the  schediile, 
^54go  per  annum.  •  Upon  completion  of  each  year  of  satisfactory  service  (as  defined’ 
in  the  By-L.?.ws  of  the  Board  of  Education)  such  teachers  will  be  advanced  to  the 
next  salary  step  but  not  beyond  the  sixth  salary  step.  Substitutes  who  offer 
thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  coui-ses  beyond  a  baccalaureate  degree  will  be 
entitled  to  a  differential  in  saiary  of  $500  per  annum  at  each  of  the  first  six 
steps  of  the  schedule.  Substitutes  who  offer  sixty  semester  hours  of  approved 
courses  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  will  be  entitled  to  a  differential  in 
salary  of  $1000  per  annum  at  each  of  the  first  six  steps  of  the  schedule.  The 
Beard  of  Education  pi-ovides  Social  vSecurJty  coverage  for  its  employees. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION  FOR  AUXILIARY  TEACHER 


December  12,  1966 


KLIGIBILITY 'ill^REMENTS  FOR  UCENSE  AS  AUXILIARY  TEACHER  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

PREPARATION ;  A  baccalaureate  degree  (1);  said  preparation  shall  include  30  sanester  hours  in  approved 
professional  courses,  in^uding  courses  in  each  of  the  following  fields  to  the  minimum  indicated: 

a.  2  semester  hours-  History  of  education,  principles  of  education,  problems  of  education,  and/or 
philosophy  of  education 

b.  6  semester  hours-  Elementary  school  curriculum  and/or  methods  of  teaching 

c.  6  semester  hours-  Psychology  for  teachers  or  child  development  or  child  psychology  or  psychology 
of  the  early  adolescent,  or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing 

d.  h  semester  hours'-  History  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rico  or  Hispanic  history  or  Hispanic  culture 

'  e,  3  semester  hovirs-  Cultural,  social,  educational  and  vocational  aspects  of  life  in  New  York  City 

f.  9  semester  hours-  in  guidance,  including  principles  and  practices  of  guidance,  techniques  of 
counseling,  mental  and  educational  testing. 

SUBSTITUTION :  An  applicant  may  offer,  in  lieu  of  3  of  the  6  semester  hours  in  elementary  curriculum  and/or 
methods  of  teaching,  one  year  of  satisfactory  experience  in  teaching  or  experience  as  substitute  auxiliary 
teacher. 

EXTENSION !  The  requirement  of  9  semester  hours  of  guidance  courses,  including  principles  and  practices 
of' guidance,  techniques  of  counseling,  mental  and  educational  testing  /_(f)  above  'y,  4  semester  hours  in 
the  history  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rico  or  in  Hispanic  history  or  in  Hispanic  culture  /^d)  above  ~V,  and 
3  semester  hours  in  courses  in  the  cultural,  social,  educational  and  vocational  aspect^  of  life  in  New  York 
City  |^(e)  above  ~J  may  be  completed  by  October  1,  1969.  Upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to  do  so,  the 
license  will  terminate. 

j  This  time  extension  does  not  apply  to  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

1.  A  "baccalaureate  degree"  means  a  degree  awarded  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  approved  and 
appropriate  four-year  curriculum.  In  general,  an  accredited  B.A  or  B.S.  degree  is  implied.  Uncondi¬ 
tional  matriculation  at  a  recognized  college  or  university  for  a  master's  degree  or  higher  degree  will  be 
accepted  as  meeting  the  requirement  of  the  holding  of  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Special  Note:  The  equivalent  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  no  longer  acceptable  toward  meeting  the  requirement 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Scope  of  the  Examination 

The  scope  of  the  examination  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  written  test  which  may  include  questions  related  to: 

Educational  theory  and  practice;  educational  objectives  and  values  of  elementary  education;  means  of 
realizing  these  objectives  and  values;  methods  of  guiding  pupils;  educational  measurements;  problems 
related  to  the  duties  of  the  auxiliary  teacher,  including  translation  from  English  into  idiomatic 
Spanish  and  from  Spanish  into  idiomatic  English;  history  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rico;  Hispanic  culture; 
cultural,  social,  educational,  and  vocational  aspects  of  life  in  New  York  City. 

A  rating  of  "satisfactory"  in  written  English  is  required. 

2.  An  interview  test:  In  the  interview  test  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  oral  competence 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  make  himself  readily  understood  in  English 
by  persons  who  have  no  familiarity  with  Spanish.  The  applicant's  use  of  Spanish  must  be  natural  and 
fluent. 

For  other  elements  of  the  interview  teat -aee- General  Regelations. 
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3,  An  appraisal  of  record  (See  General  Regulations). 

4.  A  physical  and  medical  test  (See  General  Regulations). 

In  the  interest  of  expedition,  any  part  of  an  examination  may  be  conducted  before  the  rating  of  a 
previous  part  of  the  examination  has  been  completed  or  acted  upx>n. 

PASS  MRKS  AND  SCHEDULE  OF  ^ilEIGHTS 

The  pass  marks  and  schedule  of  weights  in  the  various  parts  of  the  examination  are  as  follows: 

Pass  Mark 

60^  on  the  weighted  average  cf 
the  written  and  interview  tests, 
as  weighted  in  column  2,  with  a 
minimum  of  50^  each  of  these 
tests,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
50^  on  each  of  the  sub-tests  in 
the  interview  test 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 


Part  of  Examination  VJeight 

Written  test 
Interview  test 

a.  Sub-test  in  English 

b.  Sub-test  in  Spanish 


Written  English 
Appraisal  of  record 
Physical  and  medical  test 


.  DUTIES  OF  THE  POSITION 

%  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

1.  In  h elation  to  Children 

Establish  rappxsrt  and  provide  initial  orientation  to  school  environment,  health  and  safety  measures,  new 
foods  and  school  routines. 

Confer  with  children  at  request  of  principal. 

2.  In  Relation  to  School  Personnel 

Assist  in  registering,  screening  and  placing  Spanish-speaking  pupils  and  interpreting  school  records 
brought  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Interpret  Puerto  Rican  cultural  background  to  teachers  who  teach  Puerto  Rican  children. 

Translate  orally  and  in  writing  from  Spanish  into  I'kiglish  or  English  into  Spanish  in  all  situations  where 
l>anguage  is  a  barrier  to  communication. 

Assist  teachers  in  understanding  the  background,  needs,  problems  and  capacities  of  Puerto  Rican  children. 
Assist  in  the  administration  and  scoring  of  testing  programs  in  Spanish. 

3 .  In  Relation  to  Parents 


Explain  New  York  City  public  school  educational  program,  procedures,  regulations  and  services  to  Spanish¬ 
speaking  parents . 

Conduct  workshops,  club  activities  .and  individual  conferences. 

Encourage  the  learning  of  English  and  develop  leadership. 

Orient  Spanish-speaking  parents  and  help  them  adjust  to  life  in  New  York  City. 

Attend  meetings  of  the  Parents'  Associations. 
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4.  In  Relation  to  Community 

Interpret  Puerto  Rican  culture  patterns  to  community  groups. 

Promote  the  use  of  cultural  and  service  agencies  available  to  New  York  City 
residents. 

Salary;  $5,400  to  $9,950  in  fourteen  salary  steps.  Persons  who  offer  30  semester 
hours  of  approved  courses  beyond  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  entitled  to  a  differ¬ 
ential  in  salary  of  $500  at  each  step  of  the  schedule.  Persons  who  offer  60  semester 
hours  of  approved  courses  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  are  entitled  to  a  differ¬ 
ential  in  salary  of  $1000  at  each  step  of  the  schedule. 

Prospective  applicants  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  information  concerning 
salary  credit  for  prior  teaching  experience.  The  Board  of  Education  provides  Social 
Security  coverage  for  its  regular  teachers. 

Promotional  Differential: 

A  promotional  differential  of  $1000  per  annum  will  be  payable  to: 

(1)  Teachers  serving  in  academic,  vocational,  and  junior  high  schools  as  regular 
appointees  in  such  schools,  provided  they  have  been  specifically  licensed  for 
such  service,  and  have  met  subject  course  requirements,  in  full,  for  said 
licenses. 

(2)  Teachers  who  hold  an  approved  master's  degree,  issued  by  a  recognized  college 
or  university. 

(3)  Teachers  who  hold  an  approved  baccalaureate  degree,  issued  by  a  recognized 
college  or  university,  and  who  beyond  such  degree  have  satisfactorily  completed 
30  semester  hours  of  approved  credits  in  college  or  university  study,  provided, 
however,  that  teachers  seeking  eligibility  under  this  subdivision  shall  have 
completed  not  less  than  36  semester  hours  of  study  in  one  subject  matter  area, 
which  may  be  in  combination  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  study. 

(4)  All  teachers  compensated  under  Salary  Schedule  C6,  as  of  June  30,  1962,  pro¬ 
vided  said  teachers  shall  have  completed  24  hours  of  study  in  one  subject 
matter  area,  which  may  be  in  combination  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  study. 

The  differential  herein  provided  shall  become  payable  only  when  the  study 
requirements  have  been  met. 

New  York  State  College  Proficiency  Examination  Program.  State  Education  Department 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department  conducts  periodic  examinations  in  some  areas 
in  education,  such  as  educational  psychology  and  tests  and  measurements,  and  in 
college  content  courses,  such  as  American  literature,  biology,  and  certain  modern 
foreign  languages.  The  State  Education  Department  credits  the  passing  of  such  an 
examination  toward  meeting  its  relevant  specific  course  requirements  for  a  State 
teaching  certificate.  It  does  not  credit  the  passing  of  such  examination  toward 
meeting  its  requirement  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  of  a  given  number  of  semester 
hours  of  graduate  courses,  unless  an  approved  college  or  university  actually  gives 
course  credit  for  the  passing  of  the  examination. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  accepts  the  passing  of  such  examination  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  State  Education  Department  and  credits  it  as  of  the  date  of  the  taking  of 
the  examination.  Verification  of  the  passing  of  such  examination  must  be  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  by  the  State  Education  Department  at  the  request  of  the 
applicant. 

Further  information  concerning  available  examinations  and  the  dates  of  their 
administration  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Proficiency  Examination  Program, 

State  Education  Department.  Albany,  N.Y,  12224, 
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CHAPTER  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROJECT 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STREET  ACADEMY  PROGRAM 


The  Street  Academy  Program  established  in  the  summer  of  I963 
(by  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York)  is  a  Harlem  network  of 
informal  schools  operated  by  teachers  and  "streetworkers"  in  aban¬ 
doned  storefronts.  Its  aim  is  to  raise  the  educational  sights  and 
achievements  of  high  school  dropouts  who  come  from  a  high  poverty 
area  of  New  York's  inner  city.  The  program  has  sent  some  l4o  stu¬ 
dents  to  colleges  throughout  the  country  in  the  past  two  years  auid 
has  some  I50  others  preparing  for  college  in  its  various  academies 
and  two  private  schools  (Harlem  Prep  and  Newark  Prep). 

In  September  1966,  A  Report  on  the  Street  Academy  Educational 
Project--A  Program  of  the  New  York  Urban  League  stressed  the  posi¬ 
tive  potential  of  "ghetto  adolescents"  and  set  forth  the  premise 
that  "...about  70  per  cent  of  the  teenagers  who  live  on  the  streets 
of  our  deprived  areas,  many  of  them  high  school  dropouts,  could  go 
on  to  junior  colleges  or  colleges  if  given  a  quality  educational 
opportunity  and  motivational  support..."  It  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  means  of  reaching  such  adolescents  was  the  "streetworker," 
described  as  "the  very  heart  of  the  Urban  League  program,"  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  positive  relationships  with  the  adolescents, 
lives  right  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  is  literally  always  avail¬ 
able  for  support.  The  streetworker  thus  becomes  "an  agent  of  motiva¬ 
tion,''  and  enables  the  adolescent  to  enter  into  the  program's  educa¬ 
tional  vehicles  or  routes  to  college:  Street  Academies,  Academies 
of  Transition,  and  Prep  Schools.  These  units  are  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Street  Academies .  "There  are  six  of  these  which  operate  out 
of  storefronts:  West  ll4th  Street,  West  119th  Street,  East  121st 
Street,  East  128th  Street,  West  lU'/th  Street,  and  the  Lower  East 
Side.  The  thrust  of  these  Street  Academies  is  basically  motivation. 
The  problem  of  the  disadvantaged  area  is  more  than  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  is  motivating  teenagers  who  have  had  a  history  of 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  opportunities  that  do  exist. 
On  the  worst  streets  in  Harlem  or  any  deprived  area,  self-motivation 
is  almost  an  impossibility.  However,  with  some  outside  help  by 
interested  streetworkers,  the  possibilities  are  almost  limitless.  As 
of  this  writing,  more  than  200  youngsters  are  participating  in  the 
Street  Academies." 


Academies  of  Transition. 


From  our  Street  Academies,  dropouts 
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progress  to  academies  of  transition.  Tv;o  such  academies  are  in 
operation  --  one  on  122nd  Street  and  Momingside  Avenue  at  the 
Church  of  the  Master,  and  another  at  our  brownstone  at  170  West 
130th  Street.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  academies  is  remedial  in 
nature.  Research  is  being  done  into  curriculum  development  which 
can  find  new  ways  and  perfect  old  ways  of  ministering  to  the  basic 
educational  needs  of  teenagers.  We  feel  very  deeply  that  interper¬ 
sonal  communication  is  an  essential  part  of  the  education  process. 
The  Academies  of  Transition,  like  the  Street  Academies,  depend  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  streetworker  concept.  The  instructors  are  more  than 
teachers  talking  to  students;  they  are  frequently  central  figures 
in  their  lives.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ed¬ 
ucation  we  have  involved  the  concept  of  the  streetworker  totally 
into  the  life  of  the  school.'' 

Prep  Schools.  "The  educational  process  is  completed  at  prep 
school  where  the  academically  redeemed  youth  receive  a  quality 
secondary  education  in  college  prep  courses.  This  year  a  generous 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  has  allowed  us  to  send  53  of  our 
teenagers  to  Newark  Prep  to  prepare  for  college.  Most  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  were  former  dropouts.  VJe  hope  at  some  time  in  the  near  future 
we  will  be  able  to  have  a  prep  school  of  our  own."l 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  -  Urban  League  Street  Academy  Project 


Out  of  this  background  emerged  the  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  -  Urban  League  Street  Academy  Project  --  the  subject  of  this 
evaluation,  which  was  funded  under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the 
United  States  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  for  the 
period  November  1,  I967  to  August  31 »  I968. 

The  project  stemmed  from  a  convergence  of  two  forces;  (l)  the 
Street  Academy  work  on  the  streets  and  in  storefronts  over  several 
years  which  led  to  some  strong  feelings  among  Academy  leaders  that, 
important  as  their  efforts  with  individuals  were,  significant  changes 
in  Harlem  could  only  come  about  by  effecting  changes  within  established 
institutions,  i.e.,  housing,  labor  market,  education,  etc.,  and  (2)  the 
administration  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School.  After  surveying  the 
massive  educational  deficits  in  the  student  body,  the  school  sought 
help  from  the  community  in  solving  some  of  its  problems  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  community  advisory  board,  i.e..  The  Franklin  Improvement  Program 
Council,  (FIPC).  One  of  the  community  groups  was  the  New  York  Urban 
League  whose  leaders  framed  the  basic  Title  I —ESEA  proposal,  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  administration  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School* 


^This  dream  became  a  reality  in  September  I967,  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Harlem  Prep.  The  Office  of  the  Street  Academy  Program  reported 
that  27  students  completed  Harlem  Prep  in  June  I968  and  that  all  were 
admitted  to  college  in  Fall  I968. 
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From  the  beginning,  this  was  designed  as  a  cooperative  project 
between  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  at  East  ll6  Street  and  F.D.R. 
Drive,  and  one  of  the  Urban  League's  "Street  Academies,"  located 
nearby  in  a  storefront  at  242  East  121  Street,  just  west  of  Second 
Avenue.  Although  this  location  was  retained,  in  May  I968  the  major 
activities  of  this  Academy  were  relocated  in  larger  and  more  physical¬ 
ly  attractive  quarters  in  a  storefront  on  First  Avenue,  between  East 
115  and  East  II6  Streets,  much  closer  to  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School. 
At  this  time,  additional  financial  sponsorship  was  received  from  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  goal  of  the  project  was  to  refer  to  the  Street  Academy 
approximately  400  adolescents  and  young  adults  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  drop  out  of  the  high  school  during  the  school  year  I967- 
68.  The  Street  Academy,  by  providing  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance 
and  respect,  planned  to  enter  into  an  intensive  educational  (mathe¬ 
matics,  reading,  and  social  science),  cultural  enrichment  (including 
field  trips),  and  counseling  program  designed  to  return  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  public  schools,  encourage  them  to  continue  schooling 
via  the  Urban  League's  private  school  system,  or  help  prepare  them 
for  gainful  employment.  Tiirough  total  support  to  students  in  all 
areas  of  personal-social  needs,  the  Academy  aimed  to  provide  an 
educational  rehabilitation  that  would  break  "the  cycle  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  failure  of  the  adolescents  and  young  adults  of  the  Harlem 
ghetto. . . " 

The  Board  of  Education's  contribution  included  the  funding 
of  educational  materials,  salaries  for  certain  personnel  (12  stu¬ 
dent  advisors  or  streetworkers  and  2  licensed  teachers)  and  ctiltural 
field  trips.  The  Urban  League  was  to  continue  its  funding  of  all 
other  aspects  of  the  program  including  staff  salaries,  rental,  reno¬ 
vation,  and  all  administrative  overhead. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  program  included: 

1.  Establishing  rapport  with  adolescents  and  young  adults 
who  drop  out  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School. 

2.  Diagnosing  and  compensating  for  the  educational  and 
related  deficiencies  of  those  referred  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  school  or  to  continue  their  education  in 
other  ways . 

3.  Helping  these  students  to  build  leadership  qualities  and 
to  raise  their  aspiration  levels  so  they  may  become  more 
effective  in  meeting  life's  problems  in  the  community. 

4.  Providing  improved  teaching  techniques,  curriculum,  and 
educational  services. 
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Three  Changes  in  Original  Project  Plans; 


1.  Shortly  after  the  project  began,  it  became  apparent  that 
involvement  of  all  the  dropouts  from  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School, 
or  even  a  significant  proportion  of  them, was  going  to  be  a  herculean 
task.  Many  just  "disappeared  from  sight,"  or  moved,  or  were  in  such 
serious  social  difficulty  (i.e.,  narcotics,  courts,  etc.)  that  they 
were  not,  at  that  time,  amenable  to  the  Street  Academy's  efforts. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  relatively 

few  actual  dropouts  (approximately  30)  whom  they  were  able  to  involve 
the  Street  Academy  set  out  to  establish  a  preventive  program,  which 
sought  to  identify  potential  dropouts  by  establishing  early  contacts 
with  students  showing  signs  of  difficulty.  The  twofold  focus  of  this 
effort  included: 

a.  Participation  by  "streetworkers"  in  disciplinary  or 
suspension  proceedings  at  the  high  school  and  using  re¬ 
ferral  of  students  to  the  Street  Academy  as  one  alterna¬ 
tive  to  suspension,  expulsion,  etc.,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  students  and  their  parents  or  legal  guardians 

b.  Stationing  of  "streetworkers"  in  the  school  during 
strategic  hours,  i.e.,  early  morning  and  at  lunch-hour; 
in  halls,  in  the  cafeteria,  in  study  halls,  etc.  The 
purpose  here  was  for  the  "streetworkers"  to  serve  as 
"models"  with  whom  the  students  could  identify,  and  to 
interact,  informally,  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  those 
students  who  sought  them  out  or  whom  they  sought  out 
(perhaps  at  the  request  of  a  teacher,  guidance  counselor, 
or  dean ) . 

2.  For  those  students  still  in  attendance  at  Benjamin  Franklin 
who  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Street  Academy  pro¬ 
gram  (referred  to  as  the  "underground,"  in  that  they  were  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  student  leadership  that  would,  after  being  helped,  "infil¬ 
trate"  back  into  the  school  and  help  others,  etc.),  fellow-students 
who  were  doing  well  at  the  high  school  were  recruited  as  after-school 
tutors,  a  service  for  which  they  were  paid  the  going  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  rate. 

3.  Thanks  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  one  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  High  School  teacher  (who  had  formerly  been  a  Street  Academy 
worker),  a  corps  of  teachers  from  the  high  school  were  recruited  to 
serve  as  voluntary  tutors  in  the  Academy  after-school  program. 
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CHAPTER  II 
EVALUATION  DESIGN 

OVERALL  EVALUATION  DESIGN 


Evaluation  Objectives 

1.  To  determine  nature  and  extent 
of'positive  change  and  greater 
ability  to  meet  life's  problems 
in  the  community”  of  the  youths 
served  by  the  program. 


Evaluation  Techniques 

1.  a)  Observation  of  classes 

b)  Interviews  with  staff 
and  students 

c)  Questionnaires 


2.  To  obtain  reactions  of  adminis¬ 
trators,  Academy  student  advisers 
and  school  counselors,  Academy  and 
school  teachers,  students,  and 
parents  to  the  overall  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program. 


2.  a)  Observation  and  inter¬ 
views  with  staff  and 
youth 

b)  Questionnaires 


3.  To  determine  effectiveness  of  in-  3-  a)  Interviews 

struct ional  program  in  major  sub-  b)  Questionnaires 

ject  areas,  i.e.,  reading,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  social  science;  and  to 
evaluate  curriculum  and  enriched 
educational  services 


THE  EVALUATION  TEAM 


The  seven-member  evaluation  team  consisted  of  New  York  City 
guidance  counselors,  counselor  educators,  workers  in  government  anti¬ 
poverty  and  community  projects,  and  a  research  specialist  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  and  computer  data  analysis.  It  was  felt  that  the 
multi-ethnic  as  well  as  the  interdisciplinary  composition  of  the 
team  would  enable  it  to  offer  a  meaningful  analysis  of  the  project. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 


For  a  number  of  reasons,  this  study  d>d  not  lend  itself  to  a 
traditional  evaluation  built  on  pre-  and  post-tests  and  measurements 
of  specific  behavioral  change.  One  reason  was  the  short  program 
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period  (February  to  June  I968)  to  be  evaluated.  Another  was  the 
nature  of  the  project  population.  Since  this  was  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram,  students  who  participated  were  not  bound  by  State  Attendance 
Laws;  they  were  a  transient  and  consequently  a  changing  group,  with 
all  the  resulting  implications  for  the  evaluation  design.  The 
staff,  too,  was  not  easy  to  observe  since  one  segment  of  it  (street¬ 
workers)  operated  in  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  and  in  the  streets 
of  the  community  in  a  highly  flexible  and  unorthodox  manner. 

Therefore,  the  first  stage  of  the  evaluation  was  oerceived 
by  the  research  team  less  as  an  opportunity  to  assess  behavioral  change 
and  more  as  an  effort  to  comprehend  and  describe  the  program,  and 
to  set  the  stage  for  later  analyses  of  progress  made. 

In  view  of  the  newness  of  this  coordinated  venture  (that  of 
a  public  high  school  and  a  local  community  agency  working  hand  in 
hand),  the  massive  nature  of  the  problems  it  sought  to  remedy;  and 
its  relatively  short  duration,  it  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  the 
evaluation  committee  to  expect  immediately  measurable  changes  with¬ 
in  individuals.  Accordingly,  the  committee  decided  to  focus  on  in¬ 
tensive  observation  and  description  of  the  processes  and  activities 
observed,  including  the  reactions  of  all  tne  persons  involved.  The 
evaluation  plan  included  a  series  of  visits  to  the  Street  Academy 
and  to  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  for  observations  of  classes; 
interviev;s  of  students  and  staff,  and  a  study  in  depth  of  all  aspects 
(curriculum,  texts,  teaching  methods,  etc.)  of  the  education  program. 

In  addition,  efforts  were  planned  to  assess  xhe  community's  reaction 
to  the  Street  Academy. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  'THE  STREET  ACADEMf  SAMPLE 


Our  sample  was  the  entire  population  of  students  referred  to 
the  Street  Academy  by  the  single  school  involved — Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School.  From  the  beginning  of  the  evaluation  efforts,  the  team 
members  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Academy  staff  an  exact 
indication  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  Academy.  Early  estimates 
of  the  Academy  Roster  were  low  --  "around  25." 

The  first  roster  of  Academy  students  obtained  from  the  staff  in 
March  1968  included  30  names .  No  record  had  been  kept  of  when  each 
student  entered  or  left  the  Academy  nor  of  the  duration  of  his  par¬ 
ticipation  there. 

A  subsequent  April  roster  included  63  names.  A  third  listing 
obtained  in  July  included  55  names  (43  boys  and  12  girls)  of  whom 
24  boys  had  appeared  on  one  or  both  of  the  prior  lists.  The  12 
girls  listed  were  all  part  of  the  afternoon  tutorial  group  which 
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will  be  described  later  in  this  study.  Finally  on  August  30th,  a 
streetworker  compiled  another  list  including  IO9  boys  and  38  girls. 

If  formal  attendance  records  were  kept  by  the  Academy  staff, 
the  evaluation  team  could  not  locate  such  data. 

Most  of  the  students  learned  about  the  Street  Academy  from 
a  streetworker.  In  a  few  instances,  the  students  were  referred 
directly  by  the  Dean  or  the  Principal  of  Beniamin  Franklin  High 
School . 


TECmJIQUES  USED  IN  THE  EVALUATION 


Interviews  with  Academy  Students 

Individual  interviews  were  planned  as  a  means  of  learning  more 
about  the  attitudes  of  students  in  the  Street  Academy  program.  Ad¬ 
ditional  interviews  were  planned  with  a  comparison  group  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  dropouts  not  associated  with  the  Street  Academy 
program.  The  purpose  of  all  these  interviews  was  to  elicit  student 
attitudes  and  feelings  about  learning,  mot ivation, teachers ,  street¬ 
workers,  role  models,  authority  figures,  as  well  as  future  plans  and 
levels  of  aspiration. 

Since  a  complete  roster  of  the  students  in  the  Street  Academy 
was  not  available  at  the  time  the  interview  sample  was  selected,  a 
list  of  students  was  drawn  up  using  those  names  found  in  the  teach¬ 
ers'  roll  books  on  April  1,  1968.  The  interview  team  was  assured 
that  the  resulting  list  of  63  names  comprised  the  complete  enroll¬ 
ment.  For  the  purnose  of  these  interviews,  63  students  (58  boys 
and  5  girls)  were  considered  the  experimental  group.  A  comparable 
group  of  students  was  selected  by  examining  the  ''Daily  Record  of 
Transfer  and  Discharges”  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  and  ran¬ 
domly  selecting  every  fifteenth  name  from  those  students  who  had 
dropped  out  between  November  1,  I967  and  April  1,  I968.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  comparison  group  was  found  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Street 
Academy,  the  next  name  was  selected. 

Of  the  original  63  names  selected  from  the  Street  Academy  roll 
book  on  April  1,  I968,  only  21  were  still  associated  with  the  Street 
Academy  or  had  graduated  from  the  Street  Academy  and,  therefore,  were 
still  available  for  interviews  in  May  I966.  Eighteen  were  unkno^vn  to 
anyone  at  the  Academy  at  the  time  and  their  current  whereabouts  could 
not  be  ascertained;  11  were  on  the  street  and  considered  in  "bad 
shape"  (either  in  jail  or  heavily  involved  with  drugs);  12  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  one  was  working  full  time.  "^The 
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average  a^e  of  this  group  was  l6^  years,  and  most  of  these  young 
people  had  left  school  while  in  the  tenth  grade. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  by  three  members  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  research  team,  one  additional  professional,  and  two  college 
students  in  the  SEEK  program,  selected  because  they  had  been  re¬ 
commended  by  their  college  counselors  as  perceptive,  concerned,  and 
familiar  w'-th  the  Harlem  community.  One  of  these  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  served  as  a  tutor  at  one  of  the  Street  Academies 
during  the  previous  semester. 

The  experimental  group.  Interviews  with  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  Street  Academy  were  conducted  in  the  Academy  storefront.  'The 
informal  nature  of  the  classroom  situation,  with  some  students  appear¬ 
ing  regularly  and  others  infrequently,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  interviews  were  conducted  near  the  end  of  the  school  term,  made 
contacting  those  selected  for  interviewing  extremely  difficult.  Most 
of  the  interviews  were  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  evaluation 
staff's  "hanging  around"  the  Street  Academy  and  talking  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  appeared.  In  some  cases,  word  would  reach  the  student 
on  the  street  that  he  was  wanted  for  an  interview  in  the  Street  Academy 
and  he  would  put  in  an  appearance.  Although  the  storefront  was  very 
hot  and  at  times  crowded,  the  Street  Academy  teachers  were  helpful  in 
blocking  off  a  relatively  private  corner  of  the  kitchen  in  which  the 
interviewers  co  .Id  meet  with  the  students.  The  student  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  interview  outline  to  follow  as  the  interviewer  read  the 
questions  out  loud.  In  some  cases,  the  student  elected  to  fill  in 
the  form  himself;  in  others,  the  interviewer  did  all  the  recording. 

Several  of  the  students  originally  selected  for  interviewing 
had  graduated  by  the  time  the  interviews  were  conducted.  They  formed 
an  additional  group  wao  were  visited  at  Harlem  Prep  or  at  the  Church 
of  the  Master. 

The  comparison  group.  Two  interviewers  were  selected  to  con¬ 
tact  the  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  dropouts  in  the  comparison 
group.  One  of  the  interviewers  had  extensive  interviewing  experience, 
a  Master's  degree  in  social  work,  and  lived  in  Harlem.  He  was  assigned 
all  the  students  in  the  sample  living  above  125th  Street.  The  other 
interviewer,  a  college  student  who  knew  the  Harlem  community  intimate¬ 
ly,  was  close  enough  in  age  and  background  to  be  able  to  identify  and 
communicate  with  the  dropouts.  He  was  assigned  the  area  between  96th 
and  125th  Streets. 

Both  interviewers  were  given  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  students  in  the  comparison  group.  Only  a  few  of  the  families 
concerned  had  telephones,  so  most  of  the  contacting  was  done  by  going 
directly  to  the  individuals'  homes. 
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Interviev/s  and/or  questionnaires;  Academy  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  administrators  ajid  staff  members.  In  addition 
to  the  interviews  with  both  the  experimental  and  the  comparison 
group  of  students,  it  was  planned  to  assess  the  reactions  of  Academy 
and  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  administrators  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  through  interviews  or  questionnaires. 

It  was  a^so  planned  to  utilize  interviews  to  seek  reactions 
of  local  residents  and  leaders  of  community  agencies.  A  member  of 
the  evaluation  team  who  was  himself  a  resident  of  the  community  was 
used  to  help  in  planning  and  implementing  th's  phase  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion. 

Observations 


Frequent  and  multiple  observations  of  classes  in  session,  as 
well  as  interviews  with  participants ,  were  planned  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instructional  program  in  the  major  subject 
areas:  reading,  mathematics,  and  social  science;  and  to  evaluate 
curriculum,  resources,  etc. 


instruments! 


The  following  instruments  were  utilized  in  this  study: 
Visitation  Guide 


Each  time  a  member  of  the  evaluation  team  visited  the  Academy, 
he  wrote  a  report  of  his  visit  based  on  a  one  page  guide. 

Pupil  Information  Questionnaires 


Quantitative,  nonacademic  data  about  the  Academy  students  were 
obtained  primarily  through  the  use  of  three  questionnaires.  The 
items  and  scales  of  these  three  questionnaires  were  selected  and 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  stated  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Acadeigv  program.  A  description  of  the  development,  content,  and  use 
of  these  instruments  follows: 

Structured  Interview  Form  for  Academy  students.  Many  of  the 
items  in  this  individually  administered  interview  were  based  on  a 
questionnaire  used  by  Peck,  Weiner,  and  V/illiams  in  a  I966  Center 
for  Urban  Education  evaluation  report  entitled,  "A  Program  to  Pro¬ 
vide  Educational  Enrichment  to  Disadvantaged  In-School  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Enrollees  During  the  Simmer.''  This  structured  interview 
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Copies  of  all  eight  instruments  are  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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assessed  attitudes  toward  the  Academy  staff,  atmosphere,  attendance 
at  Ben,1amin  Franklin  High  School,  future  plans  (including  vocational), 
aspiration  level,  learning,  study  habits,  motivation,  and  authority 
figures.  Special  emphasis  was  given  to  persistence  in  school  work 
and  to  identification  with  Academy  teachers  and  streetworkers.  Cer¬ 
tain  additions  to  and  modifications  of  this  form  were  necessary  for 
use  with  the  comparison  group  and  v^ith  Academy  graduates. 

Street  Academy  Pupil  Questionnaire.  The  first  three  questions 
in  this  form  were  taken  from  the  Coleman  report.  Equality  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Opportunity  (1966),  The  purpose  of  these  questions  is  to 
ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  respondent  thinks  that  what  happens 
to  him  is  due  to  his  ovm  efforts  (internal  control),  to  luck,  or 
other  peoples'  behavior  (external  control).  Coleman  reported  that 
children  from  depri'/ed  areas  v;ho  did  well  in  school  tended  to  take 
greater  responsibility  for  their  efforts  or  to  recognize  that  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  received  were  due  to  their  a-in  behavior. 

The  remaining  items  in  this  form  were  drawn  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  project  conducted  by  Davidson  and  Green¬ 
berg  entitled,  "School  Achievers  from  a  Deprived  Background"  (I967). 
Questions  4-11^ the  Achievement  Attitude  Test  (AAT),  and  the  Self- 
Appraisal  Scale  (SAS)  were  selected  from  the  Davidson  and  Greenberg 
study  because  they  revealed  significant  differences  between  deprived 
children  v^ho  did  well  in  school  and  those  who  did  not  do  well,  and 
because  they  tapped  areas  that  were  noted  or  implied  in  the  stated 
goals  of  the  Street  Acadenp/-  project. 

The  Achievement  Attitude  Test  measures  three  factors:  (l)  Rou¬ 
tine  Academic  Concern  (smart  in  school  versus  good  in  sports',  home¬ 
work  versus  no  homework);  (2)  Responsibility  for  Learning  (work  hard 
versus  listen  to  jokes,  blame  self  versus  blame  teacher  for  failure), 
including  extent  of  acceptance  of  consequences  as  due  to  one's  own 
efforts  as  noted  above  in  the  three  Coleman  items;  (3)  Anxious  striv¬ 
ing  (worry  about  correctness  versus  no  vovr/ ,  anxious  about  tests 
versus  take  it  as  it  comes). 

The  Self-Appraisal  Scale  includes  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Social  Competence  (liked  by  other  children,  polite);  (2)  Aca¬ 
demic  Competence  (going  to  do  well,  tr'/ing  my  best);  (3)  Personal 
Competence  (careless,  pest),  and  (4)  Nonintellectual  Competence 
(nen/ous,  good  at  making  things).  Both  total  scores  and  subscale 
scores  will  be  reported  on  the  AAT  and  the  SAS. 

The  Academy  students  filled  out  this  questionnaire  themselves, 
at  the  Acadeipy,  under  the  s  :pervision  of  an  Academy  teacher,  street¬ 
worker,  or  one  of  the  evaluation  team  members.  In  the  Davidson  and 
Greenberg  study,  the  age  of  the  sample  ranged  from  Q-H*  Since  the 
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age  range  of  the  Academy  sample  was  mostly  15  and  above,  and  since 
the  student  filling  out  the  questionnaire  was  encouraged  to  ask 
about  any  word  or  sentence  that  he  did  not  understand,  we  can  reason 
ably  assume  that  the  Academy  respondents  could  either  read  and  under 
stand  the  items  in  this  instnoment  or  could  obtain  information  to 
clear  up  any  factors  about  which  they  were  unsure. 

Teacher  Rating  Scale  of  Academy  student.  This  rating  scale 
which  vras  also  developed  by  Davidson  and  Greenberg  in  their  I967 
study,  is  based  on  three  factors:  (l)  Academic  Effort  (does  more 
than  required,  eager  to  succeed);  (2)  Nonconformity  to  Authority 
Demands  (gets  angry,  sullen,  resists  authority);  (3)  Personal  Qual¬ 
ities  (passive,  cheerful,  fearful).  Tv/o  factors  from  this  scale 
are  comparable  to  two  factors  in  the  Self-Appraisal  Scale  described 
above:  Academic  Effort  represented  strong  academic  motivation,  in¬ 
corporating  positive,  goad-directed  behavior,  which  paralleled  the 
Academic  Competence  factor  from  the  Self-Appraisal  Scale. . .Personal 
Qualities  was  composed  of  temperamental  and  affective  items  similar 
to  the  Self- Appraisal  Personal  Competence  factor"  (Davidson  and 
Greenberg,  I967,  p.  ^5X  Thus,  similar  qualities  are  studied  from 
the  self-reports  of  the  Academy  students  and  from  the  observations 
of  these  same  students  by  the  Academy  staff. 

Academy  Teacher  and  Streetworker  Information 

As  was  true  for  the  Academy  students,  both  structured  and  un¬ 
structured  methods  were  used  to  gather  information  about  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  streetworkers.  The  two  instruments  used  for  the  Academy 
staff  were  an  observation  rating  form  and  a  self-report  inventory. 
These  forms  are  described  below. 

Street  Academy  Teacher  Observation  Rating  Form.  Most  of  the 
questions  in  this  form  were  selected  from  an  instrument  used  in  a 
prior  study  conducted  in  I966-6/  and  reported  on  oy  David  Fox  for 
the  Center  for  Urban  Education. ^  The  form,  used  in  observations 
of  the  regular  morning  classes  held  at  the  Academy  in  history,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  mathemati.cs ,  broadly  described  some  fiuidamental  qualities 
of  teacher  behavior.  One  evaluation  team  member  would  observe  a 
morning  class  at  the  Academy  for  about  45  minutes.  After  complet¬ 
ing  the  objective  items  and  open-ended  questions,  the  observer  com¬ 
mented  on  an.y  additional  element  he  considered  important.  The  gen¬ 
eral  observation  of  the  lesson  included  details  of  material  covered, 
style  of  presentation,  general  comments,  and  reactions  of  students, 
etc . 
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Street  Academy  Teacher  and  Streetv/orker  Questionnaire.  The 
items  in  this  instrument  were  based  on  an  instrument  used  in  the 
aforementioned  evaluation  report  by  Peck,  V/einer,  and  Williams 
(1966). 3  Half  of  the  items  are  objective  and  half  are  open  ended. 
This  questionnaire  was  used  to  get  at  the  overall  perception  the 
teacher  and  streetworker  had  of  the  Academy  students  and  the  Academy 
structure  in  general.  These  forms  were  filled  out  either  in  the 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  evaluation  team  or  they  were  left  with 
the  Academy  staff  member  to  fill  out  at  his  convenience. 

Street  Academy  Questionnaire  for  Project  Director  and/or 
School  Administrator.  The  items  in  this  questionnaire  were  taken 
from  the  previously  mentioned  form  used  in  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  report  by  Peck,  Weiner^and  Williams  (1966).  All  questions 
axe  open-ended  and  were  responded  to  during  individual  interviews 
of  Street  Academy  and  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  administrators. 

Street  Academy  Student  Record  Data  Form.  The  school  records 
of  Academy  students  and  a  comparison  group  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
dropouts  were  examined.  These  data  indicated  the  general  academic 
background  of  the  student  Academy  as  compared  with  records  of  drop¬ 
outs  who  did  not  attend  the  Academy. 
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CHAPTER  III 
FINDINGS 

FINDINGS  IN  RELATION  TO  STUDENTS 


Structured  Interview  Form  for  Street  Acaden^y  Students 

The  objectives  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  reported 
on  by  Peck,  Weiner,  and  Williams,  ca.  1966,  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Academy  program,  designed  to  provide  disadvantaged  youths 
between  ages  l6  and  22,  who  were  attending  school,  with  educational 
enrichment  and  jobs  during  the  summer  of  I966.  The  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  aims  included  providing  remedial  help  in  reading  and  arithmetic, 
establishing  realistic  occunational  goals  that  required  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  school,  developing  deeper  understanding  by  participating 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  youths  and  their  neighborhoods,  creating 
innovations  in  teaching  methods,  helping  enrollees  to  communicate 
more  effectively  with  teachers  during  the  regular  school  year,  and 
developing  pride  of  students  in  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  cultures. 

Many  of  the  items  of  the  structured  Questionnaire  and  Rating 
Form  were  selected  from  the  Youth  Corps  study,  to  provide  comparison 
between  these  findings  and  those  of  the  Academy  students.  The  over¬ 
lapping  items,  appearing  on  both  forms,  as  well  as  the  questions 
developed  especially  for  the  Academy  sample  (except  for  items  32  and 
33)  are  presented  with  the  percentage  of  responses  to  each  choice 
for  both  Academy  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  where  comparable,  in 
Table  3>  in  Appendix  A.  The  responses  to  items  32  and  33  are  pre¬ 
sented  separately  in  Table  4  in  Appendix  A.  For  the  Academy  students 
in  both  Tables  1  and  2;  in  addition  to  the  percentage,  the  number  re¬ 
sponding  is  also  presented  in  each  case,  in  parentheses.  Because 
the  sample  size  of  the  Academy  group  was  so  small  (N  =  13)?  the  find¬ 
ings  are  of  course  quite  tentative  and  it  is  recognized  that  a  larger 
sample  would  increase  confidence  in  the  results.  However,  based  on 
many  informal  contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  students  at  this  Academy 
(and  with  a  number  of  students  from  other  Academies),  the  responses 
appear  to  be  quite  representative  of  Academy  students'  reactions  to 
their  experiences. 

In  all  the  items  presented  to  both  the  Academy  and  the  Neighbor 
hood  Youth  Corps  subjects,  the.  Academy  pupils  answered  in  a  more 
favorable  way.  Both  groups  were  actually  positive  in  their  orienta¬ 
tions,  but  the  Academy  male  experimental  group  (N  =  13)  was  the  more 
positive . 

A  summary  of  the  findings  for  the  Academy  male,  experimental 
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group  (N  =  13)  is  reported  next.  Quantitative  results  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  1  for  the  comparison  males  (N  =  2),  nor  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  females  (N  =  2)  or  comparison  females  (N  =  l)  because  of 
the  extremely  small  size  of  these  groups,  but  some  overall  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  comparison  subjects  are  noted.  The  summary  of  find¬ 
ings  that  follows  includes  Academy  responses  to  the  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions  (39»  40,  42,  44)  as  well  as  responses  to  the  remaining  objective 
questions  that  are  presented  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

Attitudes  of  Academy  Students  Toward  the  Street  Academy 


The  students  overwhelmingly  stated  that  their  experience  at 
the  Academy  more  than  met  their  expectations.  They  were  satisfied 
with  their  Academy  classes  and  had  the  feeling  of  having  learned  a 
great  deal.  The  main  reason  given  for  attending  the  Academy  was  to 
understand  better  what  was  going  on  in  the  city  and  in  the  world;  a 
secondary  reason  was  simply  to  keep  off  the  streets.  There  was 
little  mention  made  of  the  relationship  between  their  studies  and 
future  employment  or  potentially  greater  earnings.  A  large  part  of 
their  strong  positive  attitude  toward  the  Academy  lay  in  its  being 
perceived  as  vei*y  different  from  Benjamin  Franklin.  Differences 
emphasized  were  the  increased  privileges:  (smoking  and  TV),  small 
classes,  more  like  a  home,  more  relaxed,  and  being  made  to  feel 
welcome.  In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  Academy  classroom  experi¬ 
ence  was  emphasized.  The  classroom  was  seen  as  a  place  where  one 
could  'hear  other  students,'  could  have  'more  respect  for  the  teacher,' 
and  could  learn  'much  more  than  facts.' 

Attitudes  of  Academy  Students  about  Learning  and  Motivation  for 
Learning 


Along  with  this  positive  attitude  toward  the  Academy  there 
was  an  improved  attitude  toward  learning.  Students  said  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  amount  that  they  had  learned  and  felt  that 
they  held  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  learning  in  general,  since 
attending  the  Academy.  All  stated  that  they  tried  much  harder  and 
were  more  likely  to  finish  a  homework  assignment  or  school  problem 
than  ever  before.  Their  attitude  towards  academic  learning  was 
probably  related  to  their  attitude,  noted  on  this  interview,  that 
the  Academy  belonged  to  them,  that  they  were  attending  the  Acauiemy 
because  they  also  felt  capable  of  doing  the  work  which  confronted 
them  in  the  classroom.  All  of  the  students  expressed  feelings  of 
increased  motivation  and  confidence  --  "my  future  looks  a  lot  better." 

Attitudes  of  Academy  Students  Toward  Academy  Teachers 

The  Academy  teachers  received  high  praise  in  all  areas.  The 
following  list  of  comments  is  indicat i’.e  of  the  feeling  that  the 
students  heid  for  the  teaching  staff: 

1.  They're  much  better  than  any  teachers  I  ever  had. 

2.  I  have  more  respect  for  them  than  for  lots  of  people. 
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3.  They've  given  me  a  great  deal  of  help  with  my  personal 
problems.  I  used  to  come  in  "high"  all  the  time.  They 
got  me  to  cut  it  out --worry  more  about  school.! 

The  students  consistently  ranked  the  Academy  teachers  as  those  who 
had  been  most  helpful  and  most  influential.  They  were  seen  as 
people  with  whom  one  could  express  himself,  ask  questions,  identify, 
and  from  whom  one  might  receive  personal  attention.  The  teachers 
were  willing  to  put  in  as  much  time  as  necessary,  and  the  students 
appreciated  it.  For  example,  one  student  who  had  an  attendance 
problem,  cited  the  willingness  of  a  teacher  to  review  all  that  he 
had  missed.  The  teachers  had  the  obvious  advantage  over  their 
counterparts  in  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  of  small  groups  to 
work  with  and  little  pressure  to  complete  a  set  curriculum.  At  the 
same  time^the  students  sensed  in  tnis  group  of  Academy  teachers  "much 
more  interest  in  seeing  you  learn." 

Attitude  of  Academy  Students  Toward  the  Streetworkers 


A  main  function  of  the  streetworkers,  in  so  far  as  the  students 
were  concerned,  was  to  introduce  them  to  the  Street  Academy  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  attend.  It  appeared  that  some  students  had  little 
contact  with  the  streetworkers  after  enrolling  in  the  Academy.  The 
students  did  state,  however,  that  in  general  the  streetworkers  under¬ 
stood  them,  influenced  them,  and  were  interested  in  them.  The  Aca¬ 
demy  pupils  also  noted  that  they  wanted  to  be  like  the  streetworker, 
that  they  respected  him,  and  that  they  had  received  help  from  him 
with  their  personal  problems.  Although  the  Academy  teachers  were 
ranked  highest  on  the  above  traits  by  the  Academy  pupils,  the  street¬ 
workers  ran  a  close  second . 

According  to  the  original  design  of  the  Street  Academy  Program, 
the  streetworkers  were  to  have  been  available  to  offer  guidance  and 
counseling  to  students  on  a  round-the-clock,  seven-days-a-week  basis. 
In  practice  it  seemed,  from  interviews,  that  the  teachers  were  more 
available  for  guidance.  When  asked  to  indicate  people  who  had  given 
the  most  help  with  personal  matters,  most  students  selected  their 
Academy  teachers  over  the  streetworkers.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  the  small  number  of  Academy  students  being  considered 
here  were  almost  all  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Academy  and  had  not 
had  much  contact  with  the  streetworkers  for  some  time.  A  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  are  needed,  especially  with  potential  dropouts  at 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  dropouts  in  the  neighborhood  who  are  being 
worked  with  by  the  streetworkers,  before  an  adequate  description  of 


^The  word  "high,"  as  used  here,  means  under  the  influence  of 
some  type  of  drug,  often  heroin. 
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how  the  streetworker  is  perceived  by  the  dropout  can  be  presented. 
Future  Aspirations  of  Academy  Students 

The  students  saw  themselves  as  being  prepared  for  a  regular 
school  program  and  expressed  hopes  of  eventually  reaching  Harlem 
or  Newark  Prep.  They  felt  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Academy  program, 
they  now  were  more  anxious  to  get  ahead  in  life,  and  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  remain  in  school.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  thought  given  to  future  career  choice  or  vocational  develop¬ 
ment.  One  teacher  took  the  res ponsibilityof  seeing  that  students 
obtained  jobs  or  seme  sort  of  placement  for  the  summer.  Of  those 
students  interviewed,  three  were  going  to  work  for  IBM,  two  were 
traveling  to  Montana  for  the  Encampment  for  Citizenship,  one  was 
offered  work  in  electronics  and  two  had  won  trips  to  Africa. ^ 

Beyond  informal  discussions  with  this  one  teacher,  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  vocational  exploration. 

The  four  Street  Academy  graduates  who  were  interviewed  were 
as  positive  in  their  attitudes  towards  the  Academy  as  those  nine 
students  still  in  the  program.  The  graduates  felt  that  they  learned 
more  than  they  had  expected,  could  express  themselves  better,  and 
had  learned  how  to  think.  One  student  said  that  he  was  going  nowhere 
until  the  streetworker  referred  him  to  the  Street  Academy.  He  felt 
that  he  learned  more  in  the  six  months  in  the  Street  Academy  than 
he  had  in  all  his  previous  years  in  school.  Another  student  told 
of  'cutting'  in  his  former  high  school  and  being  dropped  as  a  result. 
He  had  perfect  attendance  at  the  Street  Academy.  Still  another  stu¬ 
dent  said  that  the  Street  Academy  offered,  "another  way  of  becoming 
a  man  --  through  education." 

Findings  of  Interviews  with  Comparison  Sample 


There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  tone  of  the  three 
comparison  interviews  (two  males  and  one  female)  and  that  of  the 
students  associated  with  the  Street  Academy.  The  comparison  students 
were  as  negative  in  their  attitudes  toward  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  as  the  Street  Academy  students.  However,  those  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  were  involved  in  its  program  and  held  hopes  for  future  school¬ 
ing,  while  the  comparison  students  presented  a  hopeless  picture. 

For  the  comparison  students,  the  past  had  been  a  failure  and  the 
future  was  not  much  brighter.  They  felt  that  it  was  the  school's 


^This  two-month  trip  was  the  outcome  of  a  proposal  prepared 
by  a  Street  Academy  Teacher  (at  this  Academy)  and  funded  by  a 
private  corporation;  it  will  be  described  later  in  this  report. 
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fault  that  they  had  had  to  drop  out.  They  saw  the  teachers  and 
administration  as  disinterested  and  unapproachable.  No  one  in  the 
school  cared  about  them  and  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to.  They 
were  critical  of  the  curriculum  as  not  offering  what  they  were 
interested  in.  The  comparison  interviews  were  very  difficult  to 
conduct  because  so  many  of  those  selected  seemed  to  have  moved  or 
just  disappeared.  Some  had  lied  to  their  families  and  said  that 
they  had  graduated  and  would  therefore  not  talk  much  for  fear  of 
being  found  out.  The  extremely  small  sample  (three)  aigain  makes 
any  generalization  hazardous.  Many  more  interviews  must  be  collected 
to  substantiate  these  findings. 


Responses  on  Street  Academy  Pupil  Questionnaire 


The  first  three  questions  on  the  pupil  questionnaire  (see  Ap¬ 
pendix  B)  were: 

1.  Good  luck  is  more  important  than  hard  work  for  success. 

Agree _  Not  Sure _  Do  not  Agree _ 

2.  Every  time  I  try  to  get  ahead,  something  or  somebody  stops 
me . 

Agree _  Not  Sure _  Do  not  Agree _ 

3.  People  like  me  don't  have  much  of  a  chance  to  be  success¬ 

ful  in  life. 

Agree _  Not  Sure _  Do  not  Agree _ 

Ten  male  Academy  students  who  resoonded  to  the  first  three 
questions  had  mean  scores  of  3-0  for  question  one,  2.7  for  question 
two,  and  2.8  for  question  three-  These  very  high  scores,  where  the 
highest  possible  score  was  3)  indicated  that  the  students  rejected 
the  idea  that  what  happened  to  them  was  due  to  other  people's  efforts. 
They  believed,  in  other  words,  that  they  themselves  were  responsible 
for  any  rewards  or  punishments  received. 

The  open-ended  questions  4  through  11  of  this  questionnaire 
did  not  lend  themselves  to  quantitative  analysis.  Since  these  re¬ 
sponses  were  uniformly  positive,  and  since  the  responses  to  question 
6  appear  to  be  typical,  they  are  summarized  in  Table  1  below. 

Teacher  Fating  Scale  of  Academy  Students 


Table  2  indicates  the  mean  scores  for  factors  I,  II,  III,  and 
iotal  Score  on  VII  Teacher  Fating  Scale  of  Academy  Student,  which 
was  slightly  modified  from  a  scale  devised  by  Davidson  and  Greenberg 
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TABLE  1 

INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSES  TO  OPEN-ENDED  QUESTION  6  OF  VI 
STREET  ACADEMY  QUESTIONNAIRE  ("EXPERIMENTAL") 


Question  6:  We  wonder  what  pupils  think  about  teachers.  What  are 
the  things  that  a  good  teacher  does? 


PUPIL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 


RESPONSES 

"They  try  to  help  student  with  work  and  problems" 
"Takes  time  to  explain" 

"Helps  when  in  need" 

"Must  be  interested  in  student" 

"Teach  important  things  and  be  interested" 
"Nothing i " 

"Not  make  student  feel  inferior" 

"Treat  me  nice  -  understand  problems" 

"Patience" 

"Let  student  correct  them  when  they're  wrong" 
"Should  enjoy  teaching  and  show  it" 

"Takes  time  for  students  who  don't  understand" 
"Have  patience  and  understanding" 

"Makes  class  interesting;  develop  understanding" 
"Treat  you  nice,  try  to  help" 

"Gains  respect  of  class  and  respects  class" 

"Helps  pass  course' 

"Gives  good  grades" 

"Helps  in  every  way" 


. " 
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(196?).^  'rhe  results  for  the  Academy  teachers  and  the  Davidson  and 
Greenberg  ratings  are  presented  in  Table  7.  The  comparison  is  only 
a  tentative  one  as  the  age  ramge  of  the  Academy  students  was  higher 
than  the  age  range  of  the  Davidson  and  Greenberg  sample.  The  com¬ 
parison,  however,  suggests  what  might  be  considered  ’’high"  mean 
scores.  It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  Academy  teachers  rated 
the  Academy  pupils  much  higher  than  the  boys  were  rated  in  the  David¬ 
son  and  Greenberg  study.  The  Academy  students  were  rated  quite  high 
on  Academic  Effort,  Conformity  to  Authority  Demands,  and  Positive 
Personal  Qualities.  (See  Table  7  for  items  comprising  each  of  these 
factors.)  In  absolute  terras, the  mean  ratings  of  the  Academy  teachers 
were  also  high  in  that  the  total  possible  range  for  Factor  I  is  13  to 
65,  for  Factor  II  it  is  7  to  35,  and  for  Factor  III  it  is  6  to  30. 

TABLE  2 

MEAN  SCORES  ON  TEACHER  RATING  SCALES  OF  STUDENTS 

Factor  la  Factor  Ilb  Factor  III^ 

Academic  Conformity  to  Positive  Personal 


Academy  Teachers  Effort _ Authority  Demand^  Qualities _ Total  Score 


Teacher  A 
(rated  12  pupils) 

40.25 

25.17 

22.75 

88.17 

Teacher  B 
(rated  13  pupils) 

43.38 

26.00 

21.23 

90.62 

Teacher  C 
(rated  31  pupils) 

39.29 

22.84 

20.00 

81.35 

Teacher  D 
(rated  33  pupils) 

49.58 

26.45 

23.56 

99.90 

Total  mean  43.12 

(rating  of  89  pupils) 

25.12 

21.89 

90.01 

Davidson  Study 

Low  Boy  (Davidson 
rated  40  pupils) 

24.07 

16.  o4 

12.45 

52.56 

High  Boy  (Davidson 
rated  40  pupils) 

35.56 

18. 4l 

14.72 

68.69 

See  Footnotes  on  following  pa^e. 


-5 

-^Helen  H.  Davidson,  and  Judith  W.  Greenberg,  School  Achievers 
from  a  Deprived  Background ,  (Washington,  D.  C.  ,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Project  No.  2805 ,  19^7 ) . 
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TABLE  2  Cont'd 


di 

Factor  I  includes  items:  1.  Careful  and  neat  in  work;  5.  Con¬ 
cerned  with  doing  well;  6.  Dependable;  8.  Attentive;  9*  Does  not  give 
up  if  task  is  difficult;  10.  Curious;  eager  to  learn;  13.  Neat  and 
clean  in  appearance;  lU.  Does  more  than  required;  l6.  Beads  during 
free  time;  l8.  Plans  carefully  before  answering;  19.  Eager  to  succeed 

22.  Contributes  to  class  discussion;  26.  Alert;  practical.  Total 
possible  range  of  scores:  13  to  65. 

'^Factor  II  includes  items:  7.  Does  not  speak  out  of  turn; 

11.  Good  relationship  with  teacher;  respects  authority;  15 .  Does  not 
accept  authority  without  question;  20.  Does  not  resist  authority; 

23.  Not  restless  or  fidgety;  2k.  Does  not  seek  attention  or  require 
reassurance;  25.  Does  not  get  angry  or  into  trouble.  Total  possible 
reinge  of  scores:  7  to  35. 

^Factor  III  includes  items:  2.  Well-liked  by  other  children; 

3.  Not  listless  or  easily  fatigued;  4.  Cheerful;  friendly;  12.  Not 
fearful  or  tense;  17.  Not  passive  or  lethargic;  21.  Not  overanxious 
about  work.  Total  possible  range  of  scores:  6  to  30. 

^The  teacher  ratings  here  are  for  12  females , mostly  academic 
students  at  Benjamin  Franklin  who  tutored  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Academy . 
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FINDINGS  RELATED  TO  STAFF  MENffiERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
Responses  to  Street  Academy  Teacher  Questionnaire 


Four  Street  Academy  teachers,  two  full-time  and  two  part-time 
(doing  part-time  teaching  in  addition  to  streetworker  or  administrator 
responsibilities)  filled  out  this  form.  Their  responses  are  being 
reported  in  narrative,  rather  than  tabular,  form  because  of  the  small 
sample  size. 

The  teachers  demonstrated  confidence  in  the  results  of  their 
efforts  and  in  their  students.  All  four  teachers  felt  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  grown  in  self-confidence  and  desire  to  improve  themselves, 
and  in  their  liking  for  and  feelings  of  competence  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  They  also  all  felt  that  their  students  possessed  greater 
potential  for  educational  achievement  than  they  had  shown  to  date, 
and  that  there  was  a  strong  positive  change  in  the  students'  attitudes 
toward  school  (defined  as  "learning")  as  a  result  of  the  Street  Aca¬ 
demy  experience.  Three  males  reported  experiencing  discipline  prob¬ 
lems  "very  often:'  while  the  one  female  teacher  reported  experiencing 
such  problems  only  "infrequently," 

The  responses  to  several  of  the  open-ended  questions  also 
follow  the  same  positive  and  optimistic  vein.  Some  of  the  more 
typical  of  these  resoonses  were: 

Question  9- 

"If  you  believe  that  students  have  changed  their  attitudes 
toward  school  because  of  their  Street  Academy  experience, 
positively  or  negatively,  please  give  examples  of  such 
changes . " 

Response 


"Positive  changes  have  occurred  in  terms  of  personal  self- 
confidence,  personal  participation  in  learning,  and  in  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  relat'onship  between  school  and  personal  goals 
for  the  future.  Some  students  have  also  developed  more 
negative  critical  attitudes  toward  their  past  public  school 
experiences . " 

Another  Response  to  Question  9 


"The  Street  Academy  has  been,  for  many  students,  HOME ;  a 
place  where  the  traditional  struggle  between  teacher  and 
student  in  the  public  school,  can  be  suspended.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  on  their  own  grounds  and  are  freed  from  certain 
detrimental  relationships  to  taking  themselves  seriously." 
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Question  10: 

"What  do  you  think  were  the  most  valuable  contributions 
of  the  Street  Academy  program  as  it  is  presently  organized?" 

Response 


"Personal  attention  and  the  accepting  atmosphere  that  ex¬ 
pects  students  to  see  themselves  as  participants  in  the 
learning  process." 

Another  Response  to  Question  10 

"The  Street  Academy  is  willing  to  be  the  positive,  per¬ 
sisting  supportive  arm  toward  our  students  at  any  and 
all  tiroes." 

Question  l4; 

"Have  you  used  any  methods  with  your  students  that  you 
thought  were  especially  useful  with  them?  If  yes,  list 
them. " 

Social  studies  teacher:  "Yes.  a.)  Reading  b.)  Using 
primary  source  materials  to  develop  historical  criticism 

c. )  Drawing  historical  concepts:  colonies,  war  strategy 

d .  )  Debate . " 

English  teacher;  "Yes.  Mainly  concentrating  on  making 
a  student  think,  be  logical." 

Responses  of  Overall  Director  of  the  Street  Academy  Program 

Optimism  and  sense  of  mission  characterized  the  Director's  re¬ 
sponses  during  several  interviews.  He  felt  an  expanded  Street  Academy 
program  was  essential  if  the  current  generation  of  Harlem  teenagers  was 

to  be  salvaged  and  helped  to  develop  its  heretofore  untapped  human 
resources.  "It's  apparent  that  the  schools  can't  do  the  job  --  at 
least  not  alone.”  He  was  enthusiastic  about  the  progress  made  dur¬ 
ing  this  first  year  of  direct,  cooperative  endeavor  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School.  He  felt  that  some  reasonably  good  relation¬ 
ships  had  developed  during  this  year  but  that  the  real  task  lay 
ahead,  in  building  on  these,  in  moving  forward,  and  in  instituting 
changes  within  the  school.  There  was  a  recurring  theme  in  his  com¬ 
ments,  that  to  have  maximum  impact  on  individual  lives  (via  inten¬ 
sive  individual  efforts  such  as  those  at  the  Street  Academy)  the 
institutions  of  society,  including  schools,  must  change  dramatically. 

He  felt  that,  as  a  result  of  this  year's  experience,  it  would  be 
possible  to  anticipate  problems  ("rather  than  solely  to  react...") 
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leading  to  more  efficient  functioning.  He  was  confident  that  the 
school's  principal  would  continue  to  be  as  cooperative,  and  flexible 
as  he  had  been  this  year,  and  apparently,  the  Director  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  looked  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  principal.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  responsible  for  all  of  the  Urban  League's  Street  Aca¬ 
demies,  he  felt  that  this  model  --  working  directly  w^th  a  public 
school  --  was  the  great  hope,  and  he  was  working  to  expand  such  re¬ 
lationships  all  over  the  city. 

In  describing  the  criteria  employed  for  selecting  Academy 
teachers  and  streetworkers  he  stressed  the  ability  to  relate  to 
young  people  in  the  ghetto  --  both  on  the  street  and  in  the  store¬ 
front.  Although  he  did  not  feel  that  only  black  teachers  or  street¬ 
workers  could  succeed  in  Harlem,  he  indicated  that  the  profound 
black  consciousness  which  had  developed  must  be  recognized  in  staff 
selection.  He  thus  saw  a  diminishing  role  for  whites,  at  this  time, 
particularly  in  leadership  positions  and  he  had,  in  fact,  encouraged 
the  development  of  black  leadership  in  the  Street  Academy  program. 

He  also  was  quite  bitter  about  the  long  delay  in  release  of 
funds  to  this  program.  He  felt  that  it  seriously  hampered  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  program  while  also  causing  morale  problems  which 
required  an  inordinate  amount  of  his  time. 

The  major  problems,  as  currently  perceived,  were  greater  re¬ 
source  (fund)  development,  expansion  of  the  Street  Academy  program 
with  schools,  and  translation  of  the  program  to  the  outer  (mostly 
white)  community  so  that  it  would  cooperate  and  work  with  the  Aca¬ 
demy  program. 

Interview  Responses  of  Principal  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 

Two  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  principal  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  cooperating  high  school  of  this  project. 

He  was  enthusiastic  about  the  past  year's  experience  of  working  with 
the  Street  Academy.  He  gave  credit  for  the  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  concept  to  the  Street  Academy  leadership,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  his  role  has  been  primarily  cooperative,  facilitative  etc. 
However,  he  did  not  stress  the  fact  that  it  was  his  own  interest  in 
and  concern  for  community  involvement  in  his  school  which  led  him 
to  establish,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  community,  the  Franklin 
Improvement  Program  Council  (F.I.P.C.)  shortly  after  he  became  prin¬ 
cipal  in  September  I966.  According  to  reports  received  by  evaluation- 
team  members,  the  F.I.P.C.  functioned  successfully  in  a  democratic 
fashion  eind  facilitated  the  development  of  the  Street  Academy  Program. 

The  Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York  had  been  a  member  of  F.I.P.C. 
from  the  beginning.  In  accordance  with  the  school's  policy,  the  final 
approval  for  affiliation  with  the  Street  Academy  rested  with  the  F.I.P.C. 
It  voted  unanimously  in  its  favor  in  September  I968. 
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Although  the  original  goal  of  the  Street  Academy  was  to  work 
with  dropouts  from  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  when  "tracking- 
down"  these  former  students  became  such  a  difficult  task  ( in  terms 
of  the  small  number  located  wno  were  willing  -  or  able  -  to  be 
involved),  the  principal  approved  a  change  to  a  more  preventive 
type  of  program.  The  revised  goal  then  focused  on  preventing  drop¬ 
outs  by  installing  streetworkers  in  the  school,  mostly  in  the  cafeteria 
during  lunch  hours,  but  also  in  front  of  the  school  --  early  mornings 
and  afternoons  --  and  in  the  halls.  Working  informally,  they  established 
relationships  with  students  and  invited  to  the  Academy  those  who,  they  felt, 
needed  it.  Although  he  had  no  exact  figures,  he  felt  this  change  of 
emphasis  had  helped  the  school  as  well  as  individual  students.  There 
was  a  greater  sense  of  order  in  the  cafeteria  than  ever  before;  there 
were  fewer  flareuns  and  incidents.  There  was  a  greater  sense  of  inner 
control  being  developed  by  the  students  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  Street  Academy  streetworkers,  available  and  on  call,  if  needed. 

A  dramatic  assembly  on  Friday,  April  5»  1968,  convened  by  the 
principal  in  cooperation  with  the  Street  Academy^  was  cited  to  high¬ 
light  the  contributions  he  felt  the  Street  Academy  staff  had  made 
during  the  year.  It  was  the  morning  after  the  tragic  assassination 
of  the  Peverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  there  were  reports  of 
reactions  of  rioting  and  looting  in  Harlem  and  of  high  tension  and 
pending  disorder  in  many  public  schools.  The  assembly  was  led  by 
three  Street  Academy  staff  members  and  leaders  who  had  been  active 
in  the  community  late  into  the  previous  night,  seeking  to  help  keep 
it  calm  in  the  face  of  this  tragedy.  They  stressed  to  the  assembl^y 
audience  how  proud  they  were  of  Dr.  King,  and  how  proud  they  were  to 
be  black.  They  stressed  that  the  students,  too,  could  share  in  that 
pride  by  not  using  Dr.  King's  death  as  an  excuse  for  irresponsibility 
(starting  trouble  in  school,  leaving  school  to  loot,  etc.).  It  was 
apparently  a  positive  emotional  experience  for  all.  The  principal 
said,  "They  had  the  kids  cheering  --  I  was  never  so  proud  of  the 
kids  and  of  our  school.  They  were  in  school  all  day  without  incident. 

They  were  responsible  and  they  grew..." 

Th's  new,  preventive  direction  helped  the  school  by  having  a 
streetworker  present  at  all  susoension  or  discharge  hearings  at  the 
school.  In  this  way  the  school  had  another  alternative  that  it  might 
offer  students.  It  was  possible  to  say:  "All  is  not  lost.  You  can 
go  to  the  Street  Academy.  If  you  do  well  there,  you  may  return  here." 

The  principal  felt  strongly  that  having  this  alternative  as  a  kind  of 
"second  chance  was  a  great  asset  to  the  individual  children,  to  their 
parents,  and  to  the  school.  He  indicated  looking  forward  to  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  relationship  with  the  Street  Academy,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  experiment  to  the  limit  of  his  powers  and  authority. 

Feactions  of  Guidance  Gounselors 


The  reactions  of  the  two  school  guidance  counselors  contacted 


were  also  favorable.  Some  of  their  responses  were; 


"The  work  of  the  streetworkers  in  the  school  has  been 
tremendously  valuable,  they  are  deeply  involved  with  the 
students...  they  talk,  ca,iole,  wheedle  — whatever  is 
needed  to  resolve  a  problem  —  and  they  can  reach  many  kids 
and  get  them  to  go  to  the  Street  Academy  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  amenable.  .  .the  lunchroom  has  been  very  peace¬ 
ful  since  the'r  advent.  .  .  they  are  ver;'/  visible  to  the 
kids  and  they  are  respected.  .  . 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  "...  magnificent  assembly.  .  . 
which  was  Sen.jamin  Franklin's  finest  hour.  .  . ion  the  day  after 
the  Rev.  King's  assassination).  Fhey  commented  on  the  'underground" 
(Beniamin  Franklin  students  identified  by  the  streetworkers  as 
potential  leaders  who  were  involved  in  after-school  activities  at 
the  Street  Academy)  and  how  the  Street  Academy  staff  would  take  these 
students  to  meetings  of  the  F.I.P.C.  in  the  view  of  one  counselor, 
in  addition  to  the  personal  value  to  the  students  of  this  kind  of 
recognition  and  privilege,  the  school  benefited  from  the  contribu¬ 
tions  these  students  were  encouraged  to  make  at  these  meetings,  in 
terms  of  additional  insights  into  the  problems  and  needs  of  "the  kids 
we're  really  struggling  to  reach." 

Another  counselor  felt  that  there  has  been  a  greater  level  of 
understanding  developed  between  the  streetworkers  and  teachers  as 
a  result  of  working  together  on  common  problems. 

"They  (streetworkers)  have  come  to  know  us  --  from 
the  inside  --  and,  we  hope,  to  appreciate  some  of  the 
teachers'  problems  and,  frankly,  to  realize  that  some  of 
us  care  too  and  that  we  too  are  concerned.  .  .it's  very- 
hard  to  see  this  from  the  outside,  especially  in  this 
climate  of  'open  season  on  teachers  and  the  schools.'" 


FEACTIONS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  VOLUNTEER 
TUTOPING  PROGRAM 


On  each  visit  to  the  school.  Evaluation  Committee  members  made 
it  a  point  to  stop  by  the  teachers'  lunchroom  to  visit  informally 
with  teachers.  Approximately  twenty  such  brief,  informal  interviews 
were  conducted  and  again,  here,  the  resnonses  were  uniformly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Street  Academy  efforts,  which  were  perceived  as  "support¬ 
ive,"  very  valuable,  worthy  of  expansion,''  etc. 

rhe  views  of  one  group  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
were  also  solicited  during  an  interview  with  the  organizer  of  the 
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Frankl-'n  teachers'  tutoring  efforts.  This  teacher  had  worked  with 
several  of  the  Street  Academy  staff  (both  in  an  Academy  and  in  an 
■'Outward  Sound''  program  in  Vermont),  and  was  therefore  aware  of 
their  efforts  and  h'ghly  symnathetic  to  and  supportive  of  their 
goals.  He  worked  out  (with  them)  a  clan  to  ' nvolve  members  of  the 
Ben.iam'in  Franklin  High  School  teaching  staff  as  tutors  at  after¬ 
noon  (after-school)  sess  ons  at  the  Academy.  This  plan  had  full 
support  of  the  administrators  at  the  high  school. 

Beginning  in  .Tanuar/  1968,  some  twenty  teachers  volunteered 
to  serve  one  afternoon  a  week,  in  addition  to  their  regular  teach¬ 
ing  day,  during  two  hour  sessions  (3:30-5:30  p.m.).  There  were  the 
usual  problems  involved  in  organizing  volunteers  and  coordinating 
their  efforts,  but  eventually  a  schedule  was  worked  out,  with 
soecific  students  assigned  to  specific  tutors,  who  helped  them  with 
homework,  reading,  etc.  As  shifts  in  Academy  goals  and  activities 
occurred,  about  ten  volunteer  teachers  continued  tutoring  and  others 
changed  to  coaching  students  for  the  New  York  State  Regents  Examina¬ 
tions.  Five  of  the  tutors  dropped  out  for  various  reasons,  i.e., 
schedule  conflicts,  not  ’’tuned-in"  to  the  students,  etc.  The  tutor¬ 
ing  and  coaching  program  covered  ten  weeks,  with  15  teachers  con- 
tributng  two  hours  a  week  for  an  aporoximate  total  of  300  tutoring 
hours . 


The  tutoring  orogram  was  seen  as  having  a  number  of  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  school.  Among  these  were: 

(a)  Teachers  worked  with  students  in  a  close  one-to-one 
relationshio  that  was  more  personal  and  less  formal, 
and  "  \'we[  really  got  to  know  each  other  as  people.  . 

(b)  Teachers  got  to  walk  through  the  community,  to  see 
it  in  a  new  light,  and  to  understand  it  better  via 
this  firsthand  experience. 

(c)  There  was  a  posit've  impact  on  students,  their  families, 
and  community  people  who  saw  these  teachers  willing  to 
give  of  themselves  for  the  youth  of  the  community  in 
this  demonstration  of  concern  and  commitment. 

(d)  Particioat ■ on  in  group  meetings  with  students  at  the 
Acaden;y,  in  an  informal  setting  during  which  official 
roles  could  be  shed,  was  beneficial  to  teachers  and 
students  as  each  developed  new  insights  about  the 
other . 

It  -is  planned  to  continue  the  tutoring  program  in  the  fall  and, 
perhans,  to  expand  ' t . 
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IM!’0-MAL  FES^ONSES  OF  THE  ACADEMY  STFEEWOPKEFS 


The  evaluation  team  spent  most  of  its  time  in  the  Academy 
and  in  the  high  school,  concentrating  on  those  students  who  had  been 
Dos-^tively  Influenced  by  the  streetworkers.  The  streetworkers'  major 
efforts  and  time  were,  by  definition,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  com¬ 
mon  'ty,  often  prior  to  the  students'  arrival  at  the  Academy  itself. 
Therefore,  the  evaluauion  team  did  not  see  the  streetworkers  in 
action  as  often  as,  perhaos,  would  have  been  desirable,  except  for 
those  who  were  stationed  in  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School.  Because 
of  their  irregular  hours  and  unsched  iled  activities,  repeated  efforts 
to  have  the  Academy  streetworkers  fill  out  the  applicable  parts  of 
the  Street  Academy  Teacher  Questionnaire  were  unsuccessful.  Therefore, 
a  two-hour  grouo  meeting  was  called,  and  five  of  the  eight  streetworkers 
participated  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  What  follows  is  based  on 
that  meeting  (which  was  "taoed''  and  transcribed  for  purposes  of  analysis), 
and  on  a  number  of  informal  contacts  with  the  various  streetworkers  -- 
at  the  Academy  and  at  the  high  school. 

As  a  group,  the  streetworkers  are  a  bit  younger  f 18-23),  have 
less  formal  education  (averaging  approximately  one  year  of  college), 
and  are  paid  somewhat  less  ($5,^00)  than  the  Academy  teachers  ($6,000), 
all  of  whom  are  college  graduates.  As  in  tne  case  of  Academy  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers,  the  streetworkers  believed  in  "their  kids,' 
and  this  was  reflected  in  their  deep  concern,  commitment,  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  task  of  helping  their  charges  grow  and  develop.  They  too 
were  learning  how  to  become  more  effective  in  their  work  with  the 
students . 

Concerning  techniques,  one  streetworker  said,  ".  .  .^fyself.  .  . 
me.  .  .my  personality.  .  .my  belief  in  him.  .  .  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  trust  me.  .  .and  for  me  to  get  through  to  him,  as  he  really 
is.  .  .and  not  as  he  shows  himself  to  the  world.  .  ."  Others  reaffirmed 
this  willingness  to  accept  use-of-self  as  the  chief  instrumentality  in 
reaching  the  ghetto  adolescent.  They  see  and  use  themselves  as  role- 
models,  who  come  from  the  same  background  as  the  youth  they  serve  and 
who,  in  fact,  live  right  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  are  available  and 
on  call  at  any  t^'me,  especially  during  the  many  crises  which  occur  in 
the  lives  of  ghetto  youth.  Thus,  they  view  themselves  as  a  source  of 
strength  for  these  often  neglected  youths  for  whom  nobody  seems  to 
ca  re  , 


iTie  streetworkers  perceived  themselves  as  serving  in  a  great 
variety  of  roles,  all  intended  to  mot L  ate  the  youth  with  whom  they 
work:  "counselor,  friend,  father,  disciplinarian,  etc."  They  saw 

themselves  as  initiators  of  change!  as  substitutes  for  the  broken 
down  family  structure,''  as  .  .  ."great  encouragers .  '  The  techniques 
used  were  ''much  listening:  talking  with;  sometimes  pleading;  often 
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scolding  in  order  to  mold;  aggressive  casework.  . 

The  evaluation  committee  found  that  once  the  young  person  had 
been  located,  motivated,  and  encouraged  by  the  streetworker  to  come 
to  the  Street  Academy,  he  perceived  the  teacher  (with  whom  he  was 
now  in  frequent  contact  --  before,  during  and  after  classes)  as  his 
chief  role  model.  It  may  be  that  the  streetworker  was,  in  fact, 
called  on  and  brought  in  during  crises,  but  the  evaluators  found  the 
teacher  performing  many  of  the  needed  supportive  services  including, 
in  two  instances,  having  the  students  come  to  live  at  their  homes 
dur’ng  specific  crises.  On  the  other  hand,  for  many  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  students  who  never  got  to  the  Street  Academy  -- 
and  who,  perhaps,  did  not  need  to,  the  streetworkers  appeared  to 
serve  in  a  supportive  role  during  and  after  school  hours  in  numerous 
informal  contacts.  When  evaluation  team  members  went  to  the  high 
school,  they  observed  the  streetworkers  either  off  in  a  comer  with 
one  or  more  students,  or  wallcing  around  in  crowds  of  students  -- 
visible,  available  and  ready  to  make  contact.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
all  school  personnel  interviewed  saw  this  informal  supportive  service 
(in  addition  to  the  referral  possibility)  as  "absolutely  invaluable.' 


REACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 


Informal  interviews  were  conducted  w'th  approximately  fifteen 
community  sources  ranging  from  staff  members  of  local  community  agencies, 
including  churches,  to  local  businessmen,  to  individuals  in  a  variety 
of  local  jobs,  i.e.,  janitor,  salesman,  postman,  etc.  This  limited 
survey  revealed  little  evidence  of  any  concerted  effort  by  the  Street 
Academy  staff  to  relate  to  the  total  community. 

The  original  Street  Academy  location  at  East  121st  Street,  off 
Second  Avenue,  seemed  to  blend  in  with  the  local  community,  most  of 
whom  are  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican.  This  community  appeared  to  accept 
the  Street  Academy  as  a  helpful  agent  for  its  youth.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  great  involvement  of  community  people  or  of  com¬ 
munity  agencies  with  the  Academy  except  for  several  individuals.  One 
local  community  agency,  the  New  York  State  Narcotics  Administration 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  Academy  was  needed,  helpful,  and  a  'good 
thing  to  have."  There  was  little  knowledge  of  the  specifics  of  the 
program,  nor  had  ccmmunity  people  been  invited  to  the  Academy  or 
visited  it  on  their  own. 

With  the  move  to  the  First  Avenue  location,  between  East  115th 
Street  and  East  llbth  Street,  some  new  elements  were  introduced;  this 
v/as  a  main  thoroughfare  ajid  the  Academy  was  more  visible;  a  new  and 
attractive  sign  donated  by  a  bank  made  the  Academy  stand  out  even  more; 
and  the  area  was  a  formerly  tight  little  community"  of  people  of 
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Italian  descent ( formerly  referred  to  as  "Little  Italy")  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  various  urban  renewal  projects  circa  1955,  had 
felt  itself  threatened  by  new  ethnic  groups,  the  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Picans . 


Several  of  the  community  agencies  were  critical  of  the  absence 
of  any  preparation  of  the  community  for  the  arrival  of  the  Street 
Academy,  including  lack  of  announcements  of  its  opening  or  of  any 
subsequent  invitations  to  visit  or  to  participate  in  any  way. 

When  the  Street  Academy  was  "bombed  this  summer,  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  a  front  plate-glass  window,  the  incident  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  as  a  "prank,'  and  the  staff  chose  to 
interpret  it  as  such.  However,  one  community  agency  leader,  and 
several  of  the  local  businessmen  felt  that  the  Academy's  "isolation 
from  and  aloofness  to  the  community"  was  a  major  factor  contributing 
(if  not  leading)  to  the  bombing.  One  person  said,  "Do  you  bomb  friends 
or  people  who  have  invited  you  to  their  home?" 

Another  agency  leader  said,  v/ith  some  resentment,  "Do  they  think 
they  have  all  the  answers?  We've  been  tutoring  for  20  years  1  We've 
learned  that  to  be  effective,  and  to  have  a  total  impact,  it's  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  together.  We've  done  a  lot  in  15  years  to  ease  severe 
tensions  among  the  whites  —  who  were  here  first  and  resented  '  inva¬ 
sion"  of  their  neighborhood  —  and  the  newer  groups,  i.e.,  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Picans.  We  feel  we've  made  some  progress.  Why  don't  they  join 
with  us?.  .  ." 

Two  local  churches  were  contacted.  The  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Church  knew  of  the  program,  knew  several  of  the  staff  and  students,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  supporter.  Members  of  an  adolescent  youth  group 
that  was  in  session  at  another  church  were  asked  about  the  Academy. 

They  knew  it  was  "something  for  dropouts,''  but  not  very  much  more,  and 
they  seemed,  in  general,  indifferent  to  its  existence. 

The  Street  Academy  did  establish  an  effective  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  member  of  the  Police  Department  Youth  Squad  who  was 
assigned  to  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  to  protect  it  from  narcotics 
infiltration.  This  Youth  Police  Officer  became  a  volunteer  tutor  at 
the  Academy  through  relationships  developed  w'th  the  streetworkers  at 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School.  He  proved  to  be  a  source  of  strength, 
to  youngsters  with  narcotics  problems,  and  was  perceived  as  virtually 
another  staff  member  by  both  students  and  staff. 

The  Academy  leadership,  aware  of  the  problem  of  greater  com¬ 
munity  involvement,  took  a  first  step  recently  in  hiring  a  local 
white  social  worker  as  a  streetworker. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


During  the  first  phases  of  the  evaluation,  in  February  and 
March,  trips  to  the  Academy  by  the  evaluation  staff  were  largely 
orientational  and  informal  for  purposes  of  getting  to  understand 
the  operational  structure  of  the  Street  Academy.  These  visits  were 
reported  in  verbal  summaries  at  staff  meetings  and,  later  in  brief 
written  summaries.  Subsequently,  the  Street  Academy  Visitation  Re¬ 
port  and  the  Street  Academy  Teacher  Observation  Rating  Form  were 
devised.  During  April,  May,  and  June,  all  visits  were  reported  on 
either  one,  or  both,  of  these  forms.  The  total  number  of  visits 
were  distributed  as  follows: 


Purpose  of  Visit 


Number  of  Visits 


Observation  and  orientation 
General  observation  and  consultation 
Teacher  observation 
Interviews  with  pupils 
Interviews  with  staff 


8 

12 

14 

l6 

6 


TOTAL 


56 


RESULTS  OF  INFORMAL  OBSERVATION  AND  ORIENTATION  (FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH) 


The  Academy  Schedule 

Repeated  observations  indicated  that  the  Academy  functioned 
on  the  following  schedule  which,  however,  was  not  posted  anywhere: 

A.M.  —  Classes  for  Benjamin  Franklin  "Dropouts". 

9:00  -  10:00  -  Math 
10:00  -  11:00  -  History 
11:00  -  12:00  -  English 

Note :  During  and  in  between  classes,  as  it  could  be  arranged, 
pupils  were  offered  remedial  work  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

Noon  -  1:00  p.m.  -  Lunch  (provided  by  Benjamin  Franklin  High 

School  cafeteria). 

P.M.  -  Continued  Program  for  '’Dropouts"  and  start  of  "Under¬ 
ground." 

1:00  -  2:00  -  Open  Period  -  Occasional  specialty  classes; 

remedial  work;  informal  contacts  between 
teachers  and  students. 

2:00  -  3:00  -  Homework. 
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3:00  -  5:00  -  Underground  -  mostly  tutoring  and  help  with  home¬ 
work. 

7:00  -10:00  -  Informal  activities,  planned  seminars,  recreation 
etc . 

Early  in  their  experience  at  the  Academy,  some  students  found 
it  difficult  to  fit  into  any  highly  structured  program.  Thus,  the 
9  o'clock  class  might  start  at  9:30  with  two  or  three  students,  with 
additional  students  joining  in  during  the  next  half  hour  or  so.  At 
a  time  deemed  appropriate,  they  would  move  into  the  second  class, 
and  then  the  third,  which  might  end  at  11:50  a.m.  or  at  12.35  p.m. , 
depending  upon  the  subject  matter,  judgment  of  the  instructor,  etc. 
There  was  no  penalty  for  lateness,  but  the  staff  was  aware  of  it  and 
interpreted  it  as  symptomatic  behavior  which,  they  hoped, wuld  ultimate 
ly  be  ameliorated  with  their  help.  It  seemed  to  the  evaluation  team 
that  the  staff  was  saying,  "Oiir  students  are  not  able  to  cope  with 
that  much  structure.  We  accept  that.  We  work  within  and  through  this 
limitation  until  we  get  them,  by  a  method  of 'successive  approximations, 
to  the  point  where  they  can  handle  it.  It  takes  varying  lengths  of 
time  for  different  students  but  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  it." 

Discipline 


In  what  all  evaluation  staff  observers  considered  a  highly 
individualized  and  supportive  atmosphere,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
serious  problems  of  discipline.  True,  the  teachers  and  streetworkers 
reported  frequent  "confrontations''  with  individuals,  but  these  were 
handled  directly  by  the  particular  staff  member.  There  was  not  the 
same  value  placed  on  rigid  adherence  to  schedule,  or  rules  etc.,  nor 
was  there  the  same  need  to  do  so  as  in  a  large  public  high  school  of 
3,000-4,000  students.  Therefore,  there  were  fewer  rules  and  fewer 
confrontations,  and  more  opportunities  to  resolve  differences  "man- 
to»man"  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect.  Although  fairly  harsh 
methods  (direct  expulsion  from  the  Academy  on  a  particular  day)  and 
what,  from  a  middle  class  vantage  point,  might  be  considered  rough 
language  were  used,  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  punitive  disci¬ 
plinary  methods. 

A  high  degree  of  informality  prevailed  at  all  times.  There 
was  much  activity  and  moving  about,  both  during  and  after  classes. 
None  of  this  seemed  to  affect  negatively  the  quality  of  what  was 
going  on.  In’  fact,  it  seemed  to  enhance  it.  At  no  time  during  our 
visits  were  there  more  than  12  students  present  at  the  Academy  -- 
distributed  over  two  rooms  at  the  East  121st  Street  location,  and 
over  four  rooms  at  the  later  First  A  'enue  location. 

A  list  of  the  Academy  rules  was  posted  in  both  Academies.  Some 
of  these  were: 


No  hat  wearing  at  any  time. 

No  smoking. 

No  eating  and  drinking. 

No  using  of  profanity. 

No  "HIGHS"  permitted. 

Lateness  will  not  be  tolerated. 
No  unnecessary  noise  in  class. 
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As  suggested  earlier,  these  were  the  ideals  to  be  striven 
toward,  although  actual  practice  often  fell  far  short  of  goals. 

The  staff  did  not  ’panic"  in  the  face  of  this,  did  not  insist  on 
rigid  adherence,  but  remained  flexible,  aware  of  the  problems  of 
their  students  while  seeking  to  help  them  to  overcome  them. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  first  (East  121st  Street) 

Academy  was  reported  by  all  evaluation  staff  members  as  generally 
unsatisfactory  over  the  two  month  period.  Despite  the  Academy 
goal  of  instilling  personal  self  discipline  in  students  at  this  time, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  using 
methods  of  helping  students  to  move  in  this  direction  by  giving  them 
the  responsibility  for  "policing"  their  own  academy.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  period, during  which  Board  of  Education  funds  were 
delayed,  did  not  offer  a  strong  incentive  to  clean  up  and  repair  a 
dingy  and  dilapidated  store  front.  In  fact,  with  the  move  to  the 
later  (First  Avenue)  Academy,  which  was  newer,  cleaner,  and  in 
better  original  state  of  repair,  and  with  the  availability  of  funds 
frcan  both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  First  National  City  Bank, 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Academy's  physical  appearance 
which  was  sustained  bv  students  and  staff.  However,  even  here,  it 
was  a  number  of  weeks  before  a  systematic  emptying  of  garbage  and 
trash  cans,  etc.,  was  evident. 

The  evaluation  staff  was  concerned  about  these  deficiencies 
in  physical  plant,  recognizing  that,  to  permit  such  conditions  to 
continue  indefinitely  might  be  detrimental  to  achieving  some  of  the 
Academy  goals,  particularly  that  of  self-discipline. 

Teachers  --  Informal  Reactions 


During  successive  visits  to  the  Academy,  the  evaluation  com¬ 
mittee  became  increasingly  impressed  with  the  faculty,  as  people 
and  as  teachers.  Their  impact  was  that  of  creative,  imaginative, 
bright,  energetic,  dedicated,  committed,  and  personally  involved 
individuals.  These  teachers  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  their 
students  in  informal  contacts  at  the  Academy,  as  well  as  on  field 
trips,  on  recreational  trips,  at  their  own  homes,  etc.  The  kinds 
of  positive  and  supportive  relationships  established  were  likened 
by  some  evaluation  staff  members  to  those  they  had  observed  during 
their  own  experiences  in  the  Peace  Corps,  the  National  Teacher  Corps, 
and  the  Job  Corps  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Only  a  few  students  had  any  negative  comments  to  make  about 
their  teachers.  These  were  revealed  not  to  any  of  our  professional 
staff,  but  to  one  of  our  black  college  student  assistants.  Com¬ 
plaints  centered  on  what  were  felt  to  be  "condescending  attitudes" 
and  on  "being  the  great  white  fathers  who  think  we're  stupid." 
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Such  reactions  were  considered  atypical  and  highly  idiosyncratic. 
The  preponderance  of  the  students  had  great  admiration  for  the 
teachers  because  the  teachers  seemed  to  respect  them  and  to  deal 
with  them  honestly  and  straightforwardly. 

RESULTS  OF  STREET  ACADEMY  TEACHER -OBSERVATION  RATING  FORM 


There  were  lU  formal  teacher  observations  by  the  evaluation 
committee  staff,  ten  of  which  were  reported  on.  Because  the  lessons 
observed  differed,  and  the  times  spent  varied  from  20  to  50 
minutes,  and  because  of  the  small  numbers  involved,  these  results 
are  not  being  presented  in  tabular,  but  rather  in  descriptive,  nar¬ 
rative  form. 

Teaching  Methods 


Most  of  the  lessons  observed  were  taught  in  an  informal,  un¬ 
structured  manner,  although  there  was  always  evidence  of  planning 
and  organization  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  Depending  on  the 
subject  matter,  methods  included  direct  exposition,  discussion, 
role  playing,  and  use  of  programmed  materials  for  individualized 
instruction.  Use  was  made  of  TV  and  other  current  materials  in 
social  studies.  The  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
was  discussed,  as  were  the  personal  experiences  of  the  instructor 
(a  visit  to  Kenya  in  summer  1966)  as  basis  for  a  unit  on  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  attitudes. 

The  ratings  of  teacher  creativity  ranged  from  "very  uncreative" 
(one  time),  through  "average"  (five  times),  to  "extremely  creative" 
(four  times).  In  general,  the  students ' background  and  experiences 
were  utilized,  making  the  instruction  relevant  to  their  needs.  The 
students,  usually  in  small  groups  ranging  from  three  to  eight,  sat 
around  a  table,  with  the  instructor,  thus  facilitating  communication 
and  enhancing  student  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  participation.  The 
instructors  paid  careful  attention  to  each  pupil,  and  appeared  to  be 
emphatic,  responsive,  and  alert  to  student  needs  (even  in  the  case 
of  the  one  lesson  rated  as  "uncreative").  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
spontaneity  in  the  classes  with  very  little  raising  of  hands  for 
questions  and  answers.  The  teachers  had  uniformly  high  expectations 
of  their  students.  They  raised  questions  as  though  they  expected 
the  students  to  know.  There  was  reflected  in  action  a  belief  in 
their  students'  positive  potential  and  ability  to  learn  that  is  in 
itself,  motivational.  This  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of 
teacher  expectat  ion  as  expressed  in  recent  research  by  Rosenthal 
and  Jacobsen  (196?).^  in  this  research,  sixth  grade  public  school 


^Robert  Rosenthal,  and  Lenore  Jacobsen,  "Self-fulfilling  Prophecies 
in  the  Classroom:  Teachers'  Expectations  as  Unintended  Determinants  of 
Pupils'  Intellectual  Competence."  (Unpublished  paper  based  on  previous 
report  in  Psychological  Reports ,  1966,  _1^,  115-118). 
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children  who  were  not  expected  to  develop  intellectually  did,  in 
fact,  do  so,  but  were  rated  by  their  teachers  as  showing  undesirable 
behavior.  The  authors  concluded:  "It  may  be  difficult  for  a  slow 
track  child,  even  one  whose  I.  Q.  is  rising,  to  be  seen  by  his 
teacher  as  a  well-adjusted  child,  and  as  a  potentially  successful 
child,  intellectueilly In  the  Street  Academy,  although  dealing 
with  children  who  were  generally  functioning  as  (and  were  perceived 
as)  "slow  track  children"  in  the  public  schools,  the  teachers  created 
an  atmosphere  of  expectation  and  high  regard  that  enabled  many  of 
the  students  to  transcend  these  earlier  negative  estimates,  both 
intellectually  and  in  terms  of  personality  adjustment.  The  major  change 
agent  in  the  Street  Academy  is  the  teacher.  Again,  to  quote  from 
Rosenthal  and  Jacobson,  "By  what  she  said,  by  how  she  said  it,  by 
her  facial  expressions,  postures,  and  perhaps,  by  her  touch,  the 
teacher  may  have  communicated  to  the  children  ipf  the  experimental 
group  that  she  expected  improved  intellectual  performance.  Such 
communications,  together  with  possible  changes  in  teaching  techniques, 
may  have  helped  the  child  to  learn  by  changing  his  self-concept,  his 
expectations  of  his  own  behavior,  his  motivation,  as  well  as  his 
cognitive  skills."  All  of  this  is  directly  relevant  to  what  we  found 
going  on  in  Street  Academy  classrooms. 

Curriculum  Materials 


We  found  a  dearth  of  adequate  materials  (texts,  tape  recorders, 
projectors,  etc.)  at  the  beginning  of  the  evaluation.  This  was 
attributed  to  lack  of  funds  at  that  time.  As  funds  became  available, 
there  was  a  slow,  but  steady,  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
texts  and  books  available  for  general  reading.  These  ranged  in  read¬ 
ing  level  from  quite  simple  (fourth  or  fifth  grade)  to  more  complex 
and  sophisticated  materials.  Although  we  had  heard  about  use  of 
"Springboards"  (John  Wiley  &  Sons  Co.)  in  the  Street  Academies,  and 
had  seen  copies  at  the  Urban  League  headquarters,  the  teachers  at 
this  Academy  did  not  seem  to  be  s.<re  whether  it  was  "in  stock"  and 
we  did  not  see  any  copies  of  this  novel  and  imaginative  series  designed 
especially  for  ghetto  adolescent  students  who  have  difficulties  in 
learning  how  to  read  via  the  traditional  school  methods. 

From  a  wide  variety  of  textbooks,  for  some  of  which  there  were 
15-20  copies,  we  have  selected  the  names  of  some  which  the  teachers 
have  indicated  to  be  of  greatest  use  and  present  these,  along  with 
some  comments  on  their  use: 


HISTORY 

Meltzer,  Milton  (ed.).  In  Their  Own  Words;  A  History  of  the 
American  Negro,  1865-I916.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1967).  This 
was  Vol.  I  of  a  series  of  three,  the  third  of  which  covered  tne  period 
1916-1966.  There  were  about  15  copies  of  each  book  in  the  series. 
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One  evaluation  staff  member  read  parts  of  the  third  volume,  a 
pocket  edition,  and  found  it  "absorbing  and  quite  moving.” 

Abramowitz,  Jack,  American  History  Study  Lessons;  Unit 
The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  (Chicago:  Follett  Publishing 

Co.,  19^3).  (Also  in  this  series;  Unit  I  "From  Colonial  Times  to 
Independence.)  There  were  many  copies  of  this  series. 

The  history  teacher  often  read  excerpts  from  the  following 
two  books.  Only  single  copies  of  these  were  available  in  class. 

Aptheker,  Herbert,  Essays  in  the  History  of  the  American 
Negro  (New  York:  International  Publishers,  1964). 

McPherson,  James  M. ,  The  Negro's  Civil  Vfar  (New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  1967).  Description  of  how  the  American  Negroes  felt  smd  acted 
during  the  Civil  War. 


MATHEMATICS 

Freilich,  J.,  S.  L.  Berman,  and  E.  P.  Johnson,  Algebra  for 
Problem  Solving.  (Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  1957).  This  text 
was  all  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  it 
was  criticized  by  the  Academy  teacher  as  "old  and  inadequate." 

White,  Byron  P.,  Fundamentals  of  Algebra;  Course  I  (Boston: 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  I967).  This  weis  made  available  in  about  April,  and 
was  considered  "better"  in  addition  to  being  more  recent.  There 
were  20  copies  of  this  text. 

There  were  also  whole  sets  of  the  following  texts,  for 
reference  use: 

Langford,  F.  G.  Jr.,  and  J.  F.  Ulrich,  Essential  Mathematics 
(New  York:  Harcourt -Brace ,  I967). 

Smith,  R.  R.  and  J,  F.  Ulrich,  Plane  Geometry  (New  York: 
Harcourt -Brace,  1956). 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Modern  Mathematics  for  the  Junior  High  School. 
(TEMAC  Programmed  Learning  Materials,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Press,  1963). 


ENGLISH 

Hughes,  Langston,  The  Panther  and  the  Lash:  Poems  of  our  Times 
(New  York;  Alfred  Knopf,  I967).  As  noted  on  the  cover,  Hughes  was 
a  leading  interpreter  "in  poetry  of  the  life  of  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States." 
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Albee,  Edward,  The  Zoo  Story .  Signet,  1959* 

Shakespeare,  Othello, (The  Laurel  Shakespeare,  Dell  Publishing 

Co. ) . 

Greiffenberg,  F.,  English  Workshop ;  Grade  7>  Third  Edition, 

(New  York:  Harcourt-Brace ,  1964), Multiple  copies  of  this  series 
were  available  for  grades  8  and  11. 

Blumenthal,  J.  C,  Tests  for  English  2600:  A  Prograjnmed  Course 
in  Grammar  and  Usage  (New  York:  Harcourt-Brace ,  1962) .  This  has 
been  used  in  remedial  English  courses  at  The  City  College  with  some 
success . 

In  addition  to  the  above  sampling  at  the  First  Avenue  Academy 
(in  May)  there  was  a  bookcase  that  was  stocked  with  new  books  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  economics,  politics,  art,  music,  philosophy, 
etc.  These  books  also  encompassed  a  wide  range  of  sophistication,  so 
that  they  would  challenge  the  brighter  students  while  not  frightening 
off  the  less  able  students.  Included,  too,  were  books  which  could  be 
used  to  encourage  feelings  of  pride  in  being  black,  and  to  lead  to 
stronger  feelings  of  self-identity.  Among  these  were  the  "Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Madcolm  X.,"  and  the  writings  of  James  Baldwin,  etc. 

During  one  of  the  evaluation  staff's  first  visits  in  March, 
several  members  of  the  team  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  a  programmed  instruction  unit  published  by  Mind,  Inc., 
of  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  There  were  lessons  in  math,  vocabulary 
and  reading  on  a  casette  tape  recorder.  The  work  books  accompanying 
graded  units  in  vocabulary  and  reading  increased  in  difficulty  and 
culminated  in  tests  for  each  lesson. 

Without  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  books  and  texts  described 
above,  evaluation  team  members,  with  one  exception,  agreed  that  a 
fairly  good  start  had  been  made  in  developing  a  student  and  teacher 
library.  The  one  exception,  with  private  school  teaching  experience, 
indicated  that  these  materials  were  at  best  "adequate,"  when  compared 
to  those  available  in  private  schools.  To  the  rest  of  the  team,  more 
familiar  with  public  schools,  the  raateriaJLs  seemed  adequate,  up  to 
date,  challenging,  interesting,  relevant  for  these  students,  and 
indicative  of  thoughtful  selection. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  MATERIALS 


The  lack  of  materials  for  effective  occupational  exploration 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a  serious  deficiency,  since  this  confirmed  the 
impression  that  the  area  of  vocational  development  was  receiving 
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relatively  little  attention.  Discussions  with  Academy  staff  and 
leadership  indicated  that  they  felt  the  introduction  of  such  materials 
was  premature  at  the  Academy  level.  The  evaluation  staff  professionals 
in  vocational  guidance  may  have  expected  too  much  too  soon.  Successes 
in  personal  living  and  in  educational  achievement  may  need  to  come 
first.  None  of  those  students  interviewed  could  be  called  "vocational¬ 
ly  mature"  by  any  criteria.  They  seemed  to  know  very  little  about 
what  was  possible  for  them  in  the  world  of  work  and  less  about 
what  is  required.  Thus,  the  students  appeared  to  have  a  limited 
"future  orientation"  in  that  they  seemed  able  to  project  no  further 
than  to  the  following  fall.  Perhaps  this  is  farther  into  the  future 
than  they  have  ever  looked  before  and  this  in  itself  may  be  a  great 
gain. 


College  is  a  stated  goal,  but  it  seemed  more  a  goal  that  they 

had  been  told  to  believe,  at  this  stage,  than  a  goal  that  has  some 

real  meaning  for  them.  It  seems  to  be  a  word  that  has  a  glamorous 
sound,  and  is  the  "in'  goal  --  you  are  supposed  to  say  «college"  but 
you  don't  really  know  what  it  means,  where  it  is,  when  it  will  be, 
or  what  it's  all  about.  It's  out  there  someplace.  Let  me  graduate 
from  the  storefront  and  go  to  the  Academy  of  Transition.  That  I 
know  about,  I  think.  For  those  at  the  Academy  of  Transition,  let  me 
go  to  Newark  (or  Harlem)  Prep.  I  visited  them.  They  are  real.  I 
can  see  myself  there.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  go. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

One  of  the  most  significant  elements  of  the  overall  Street  Aca¬ 
demy  program  was  the  availability  of  stipends  up  to  $38.63  per  week 

(after  taxes).  These  f\mds  came  from  an  affiliation  with  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  a  joint  program  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Labcr  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  stipends  were  not  paid 
just  for  attendance  at  the  Street  Aceidemy,  although  this  was  one  of 
the  conditions.  The  students  had  to  participate  in  one  of  several 
additional  activities  in  order  to  receive  stipends.  They  might  be¬ 
come  involved  in  clerical  work,  or  in  the  sale  or  writing  of  the 
newspaper  "Forty  Acres  and  a  Mule,"  which  represented  all  the  Acaxiemies. 
They  might  tutor  their  fellow  students  who  required  additional  help. 

They  might  also  become  involved  in  one  of  the  business  ventures  e.g., 
discotheque,  retail  store,  which  the  UrbaJi  League  was  seeking  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  Harlem. 

Several  of  the  students  participated  in  the  above  programs 
which,  in  some  cases,  made  it  economically  possible  for  them  to  be 
students.  The  evaluation  staff  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  sales  staff  of  the  newspaper. 

None  of  us  was  ever  at  the  Academy  very  long  without  being  solicited 
for  a  subscription  and,  in  fact,  all  evaluation  staff  members  ended 
up  as  subscribers!  The  masthead  of  "Forty  Acres  ajid  a  Mule"  describes 
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the  title  as  follows:  .  .The  original  meaning  of  'Forty  Acres 

and  a  Mule'  is  not  the  heriteige,  nor  the  goal  of  American  Black 
Youth  today.  As  a  slogan  it  stood  for  a  promise  once  made  to  the 
black  man,  and  never  fulfilled.  Now,  as  a  symbol,  it  stands  for 
a  promise  which  the  Black  Youth  will  fulfill  for  themselves." 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  published  by 
the  students,  all  of  whom  are  former  school  "dropouts,"  was  its  con¬ 
sistently  high  level  of  literary  and  journalistic  endeavor. 

Several  of  the  students  on  the  sales  staff  of  the  paper 
participated  in  the  competition  for  a  two  month  trip  to  Africa  this 
summer  (sponsored  by  a  corporation  and  based,  in  part,  on  a  proposal 
prepared  by  a  staff  member  at  the  Academy).  Three  of  them  won  and, 
on  the  day  on  which  they  departed,  were  extremely  excited  at  the 
prospect.  Among  the  qualifications  for  this  prize,  in  addition  to 
selling  large  numbers  of  subscriptions  to  the  paper,  doing  well 
academically,  and  being  punctual  and  cooperative,  was  writing  a 
short  essay  on  "Why  I  want  to  go  to  Africa,"  which  was  to  include 
a  section  on  "If  I  don't  get  to  go  to  Africa."  The  June  1968  issue 
of  "Forty  Acres  and  a  Mule"  included  some  of  these  essays  which 
showed  originality,  freshness,  and  creativity. 


ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 


This  program  centered  largely  around  a  series  of  basketball 
clinics  coordinated  by  the  leader  of  the  Academy  eind  involving  Aca¬ 
demy  staff  and  amateur  and  professional  basketball  players.  The 
clinics  seemed  to  serve  a  dual  piirpose:  1.  attracting  young  people 
to  the  program,  and  2.  acting  as  an  incentive  and  motivation  for 
those  in  the  program.  The  athletic  program  functioned  initially 
during  the  spring  but  really  got  into  full  action  during  the  summer. 
It  appeared  to  be  very  popular,  especially  among  the  more  ath¬ 
letically  inclined  and  talented  Academy  students.  By  providing 
role  models,  it  also  served  the  important  function  of  assisting 
Academy  students  to  identify  with  the  many  black  athletes  who  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  thereby  strengthened  their  own  self  concepts. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  PROGRAM  -  FIELD  TRIPS 


The  use  of  field  trips  to  supplement  the  regular  instructional 
program  was  effective  but  again,  limited  by  available  funds.  Staff 
members  accompanied  students  on  these  trips,  offering  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interact  with  them  in  the  sharing  of  these  experiences. 
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RECREATIONAL  TRIPS 


These  were  organized  for  the  summer  program  and  included  a 
wide  range  of  activities  from  weekly  trips  to  the  beach,  to  picnics 
at  Bear  Mountain,  to  attendance  at  baseball  games  (subsidized  by 
the  New  York  Yankees,  etc.).  These  appeared  to  be  well  planned  and 
well  supervised  and  often  involved  the  use  of  personal  vehicles  of 
staff  members  for  transportation. 


SEMINARS 


This  program  was  devised  to  broaden  perspectives  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  students  as  well  as  to  provide  a  forum  where  they  could  develop 
their  verbal  and  listening  skills  via  group  discussion.  Seminars 
were  conducted  occasionally  during  the  spring  evenings  on  topics 
such  as  drugs,  college,  etc.  The  positive  response  to  the  program 
led  to  its  expansion  to  a  weekly  activity  during  the  summer.  Some 
of  the  topics  included: 

1.  "Drijgs  and  the  Community"  --  with  a  representative  of  the 

State  Narcotics  Commission. 

2.  "The  Generation  Gap"  --  with  parents  and  students  inter¬ 
acting,  led  by  a  staff  member. 

3.  "Jobs"  --  representative  of  Montgomery  Ward. 

4.  "Readings  and  Recitations"  --  staff  and  students 

read  from  writings  of  LeRoi  Jones  and  other,  and  discussed 

meaning  etc. 

5.  Film  --  "Les  Miserables"  and  discussion 


ACADEMY  ADMINISTRATION 
Organizational  Structure 


The  Benjamin  Franklin  Urban  League  Street  Academy  was  headed 
by  a  Director  and  an  Assis+ant  Director,  who  also  served  as  a  teacher 
and  streetworker.  The  Director,  also  had  multiple  functions  in  that 
he  coordinated  basketball  clinics,  participated  in  a  number  of  city¬ 
wide  Academy  program  activities,  and  also  spent  considerable  time  as 
a  streetworker. 

In  addition,  there  were  three  full-time  teachers,  with  college 
degrees,  who  were  licensed  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
There  were  eight  streetworkers,  with  varying  amounts  of  high  school 
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and  college  education,  three  of  whom  were  stationed  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School. 

The  total  staff  of  13  had  rather  clearly  defined  functions 
except  for  the  two  axiministrators  who  both  seemed  to  be  involved 
in  a  multiplicity  of  duties  and  functions.  In  this  situation, 
perhaps  the  availability  of  a  part-time  clerk  or  secretary  might 
help  to  relieve  the  administrators  of  some  of  their  burdens. 

Staff  Training 

The  original  project  proposal  made  reference  to  " inservice 
training  through  affiliations  with  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  metropolitan  area"  as  a  means  to  be  utilized  for  developing  a 
superior  teaching  staff.  Although  there  was  undoubtedly  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  informal,  on-the-job  training  of  indigenous 
leadership,  teachers,  and  streetworkers,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  kind  of  plan  or  organization  for  staff  training.  In  addition, 
the  evaluation  staff  was  unaware  of  any  affiliation  with  local 
colleges  or  universities.  If  anything,  there  appeared  to  be  a  sus¬ 
picion  of,  and  antipathy  towards,  "professionals"  in  education, 
social  work,  sociology  and  psychology,  at  least  insofar  as  their 
involvement  in  this  kind  of  project  was  concerned. 

Records 


Any  kind  of  formal  record  system  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  In  part,  this  was  by  design,  since  the  Academy  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  action  and  service  to  individuals  rather  than  by  record 
keeping,  chronicling,  research  etc.  However,  in  part  it  was  also 
a  very  real  deficiency  of  which  the  staff  and  administration  seemed 
to  be  keenly  aware,  but  which  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  remedy. 
Perhaps,  as  an  eidministrative  device,  the  s  mple  availability  of 
even  a  part-time  clerk  would  suffice  here,  although  there  did  seem 
to  be  a  kind  of  shying  away  from  records  and  reporting  which  most 
of  the  staff  seemed  to  share.  There  were  some  individual  staff 
members  who  seemed  to  have  devised  a  kind  of  personal  record  sys¬ 
tem  for  keeping  track  of  their  own  students' progress ;  but  these 
did  not  seem  to  be  integrated  into  any  overall  system. 

Some  simple  form  of  record  keeping,  perhaps  even  with  the  help 
of  students  (under  New  York  City  stipend)  is  needed  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible,  at  any  one  time,  to  know  when  students  start,  or  complete  the 
program,  how  many  students  are  enrolled,  who  is  in  attendance  on  a 
particular  day  etc.  Beyond  this,  it  might  be  useful  to  develop  a 
simple  method  of  "tracking"  progress  through  the  program,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  effective  judgments  about  rate  or  amount  of  pro¬ 
gress  . 
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CHAPTER  IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  and  within  the  context  of  the 
massive  problems  under  which  the  Street  Academy  is  functioning,  the 
evaluation  committee  found  the  Academy  to  be  innovative  and  creative 
in  relation  to  the  adolescents  it  was  serving  and  to  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  High  School.  As  in  any  experimental  venture,  there  was  trial 
and  error  and  there  were  problems  which  have  already  been  noted. 
Within  this  framework,  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  -  Urban  League  Street  Academy,  with 
the  modifications  suggested  below,  should  be  continued,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  expanded  in  the  direction  envisaged  by  the  Academy  leadership, 
i.e.,  additional  academies  to  serve  Benjamin  Franklin;  a  possible 
academy  within  Benjamin  Franklin  itself. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Academy  rethink  realistically 
the  actual  number  of  students  it  can,  or  should,  serve  at  the  store¬ 
front.  The  original  proposal  estimated  a  target  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  400  students.  The  evaluation  committee's  best  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  students  served  was  150.  Since  this  number 
included  40  who  were  referred  for  only  a  brief  period  of  2  or  3 
weeks,  and  another  40  who  were  in  the  "underground"  program  (later 
discontinued)  this  leaves  only  about  70  students  who  attended  the 
Academy . 

3.  A  corollary  recommendation  concerns  a  more  realistic 
assessment  of  the  overall  long-term  goal  of  college  attendance  for 
Academy  students.  Of  the  total  group  of  students  in  the  program, 
seven  graduated  to  the  Academy  of  Transition  and  eight  to  the  next 
higher  rank.  Prep  School.  Considering  the  state  of  personal  and 
academic  disruption  in  which  these  students  enter  the  Acauiemy,  these 
figures  are  encouraging,  but  still  appear  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
expressed  goal  of  "college  admission  for  all."  Since  36  of  Harlem 
Prep  June  graduates  were  admitted  to  college,  it  may  be  that  the 
goal  might  be  revised  to  read  "college  admission  for  all  whom  we 
can  help  to  enter  the  Prep  School  stage  of  our  program." 

4.  An  overall  "tightening  up"  of  administrative  practices 
seems  to  be  necessary,  especially  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  Responsibilities  of  the  Academy  Director  and  Assistant 
Director  need  to  be  more  clearly  defined  with  provision 
for  extra  clerical  assistance  so  they  may  devote  their 
major  attention  to  the  more  important  areas  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

b.  A  viable  system  of  record  keeping  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  maintained.  This  recommendation  does  not  imply 
need  for  rigidity  of  structure  and  function,  nor  is  there 
any  implication  of  need  to  abandon  the  informality  which 
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may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  Academy's  success 
to  date. 

5.  There  should  be  an  effort  to  implement  the  original  Title  I 
proposeul  intent  to  affiliate  with  colleges  and  universities  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  developing  an  effective  staff  training  program,  ajid  for 
consultation  on  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods. 

a.  Staff  training.  The  present  informal  kind  of  staff 
leadership  training  should  be  built  upon  and  developed 
through  such  affiliation  and  consultation. 

b.  Curriculum,  methods,  and  materials.  The  Academy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  "going  it  alone"  in  this  area.  It  might 
utilize  curriculum  materials  already  developed  and  success¬ 
fully  used  by  other  agencies  (  U,  S.  Office  of  Education, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Mobilization  for 
Youth  in  New  York  City,  the  Job  Corps,  and  Upward  Bound). 
University  research  staffs  have  been  studying  new  techniques 
of  instruction  and  varied  curricular  materials,  ad.1  of  which 
might  be  of  value  in  enriching  the  Academy  program. 

6.  A  continuation  of  the  activities  of  the  Franklin  Improve¬ 
ment  Program  Committee  (F.I.P.C.)  is  recommended,  with  increased 
participation  of  the  Academy  this  year  in  view  of  its  expressed 
desire  to  effect  modification  in  school  policy  and  practice. 

7.  Increased  attention  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  community 
relations  is  of  paramount  importance.  Some  suggested  procedures 
follow : 

a.  There  may  be  a  need  to  admit  some  white  students  to 
the  Academy  by  recruiting  them  through  existing  community- 
agencies.  This  would  achieve  a  two-fold  purpose;  it 
night  reduce  existing  community  tensions  and  resentment 
and  it  would  increase  communication  between  the  Academy 
and  local  community  agencies. 

b.  The  Academy  should  consider  the  possibility  of  hiring 
local,  qualified  staff  members.  It  has  already  taken  a 
step  in  this  direction  by  engaging  a  local  white  social 
worker  as  a  streetworker. 

8.  There  is  need  for  attention  to  the  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  aspects  of  the  Academy  Program.  Again,  the  need  for 
professional  consultation  seems  indicated  for  help  in  creative  and 
innovative  use  of  occupational  materials  which  might  contribute  to 
the  vocational  maturity  of  the  Academy  students. 

9.  The  introduction  of  professional,  intensified  counseling 
for  seme  of  the  students  is  recommended.  This  seems  particularly 
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necessary  for  those  students  whom  the  Academy  found  difficult  to 
"reach."  It  seemed  that  the  more  aggressive  students  received  staff 
attention,  while  some  of  the  more  withdrawn  were  left  alone.  With 
these  students,  it  simply  meant  a  repetition  of  the  kind  of  isolation 
they  had  experienced  previously  in  the  public  schools  which  lead  to 
their  becoming  dropouts. 

FOR  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


1.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  continuation  of  the 
kind  of  effective  support  and  encouragement  provided  to  the  Academy 
by  the  high  school's  administration  and  staff. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  high  school  consider  an  expansion 
of  the  Academy's  program  in  line  with  its  leaders'  concept  of  "ring¬ 
ing"  the  school  with  a  number  of  varied  storefronts  in  a  complex 
saturation  network. 

The  rationale  for  this  seemingly  drastic  extension  of  the  Street 
Academy  Program  is  that,  for  the  population  of  ghetto  youth,  the  public 
high  school  as  it  is  now  constituted  (or  even  as  it  may  be  reconstituted 
into  a  comprehensive  high  school)  may  not  be  able  to  perform  its  educa¬ 
tional  task.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  school  size,  administrative 
structure,  or  staff  selection.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 
leadership  and  staff  impressed  the  evaluation  committee  as  dedicated 
ajid  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  they  were  serving.  Yet,  the 
population  referred  to  the  Academy  co’old  not  "make  it"  at  the  regular 
high  school.  Some  could  not  "make  it"  at  the  Academy  either,  but 
some  did  I  Our  finding  is  that  this  success  was  due  to  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  Academy,  the  location  in  familiar  surroundings,  the 
dedicated  staff,  and  the  support  both  during  and  after  school  hours. 

Most  of  these  variables  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  large  public, 
metropolitan  high  school. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  should  meet  its  contractual  respon¬ 
sibilities  within  reasonable  time  limits.  There  should  be  no  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  funding  delays  --  from  November  to  March  --  that  were 
experienced  this  year. 


APPENDIX  A 


TABLE  3 

PERCENTAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  RESPONDING  TO 
STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW 


(including,  where  comparable,  comparisons  of  Academy^  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  students.) 


(N=13)  (N=300) 

Questions _ Choices _ Academy  %  No. _ NYC^ 


1.  Who  told  you  about  the 
Academy? 

1)  Some  one  at  Franklin 

2)  Friend  not  at  Frauiklin 

3)  Street  worker  from  the 
Academy 

4)  A  teacher  from  the 
Academy 

5)  Other 

46.2 

38.5 

15.4 

6  Not 

Comparable 

5 

2 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 

l)  Very  satisfied 

46.2 

6 

24.0 

classes  given  at  the  Aca- 

2)  Satisfied 

38.5 

5 

58.0 

demy?* 

3)  No  feeling  either  way 

7.7 

1 

4)  Not  satisfied 

7.7 

1 

11.0 

5)  Very  unsatisfied 

5.7 

3. 

Have  your  feelings  about  l)  Much  more  favorable 
the  teaching  part  of  the  2)  More  favorable 

Academy  changed  since  you3)  About  the  same 
started  at  the  Academy?  4)  Less  favorable 

5)  Much  less  favorable 

46.2 

23.1 

30.8 

6  Not 

3  Comparable 

4 

4. 

How  well  do  you  think  your  1)  Very  well 

61.5 

8 

27.0 

teacher  at  the  Academy  knows  2)  Well 

23.1 

3 

47.3 

you?  3)  Hardly  knows  me 

7.7 

1 

i8.3 

4)  Doesn't  know  me 

at 

all 

7.7 

1 

5.7 

In  this  table,  in  the  case  of  all  items  (starting  with  item 
2)  for  which  results  are  presented  for  both  the  Academy  and  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC),  the  word  "Academy"  has  been  substituted 
for  the  words  "NYC"  of  the  original  Peck,  Weiner  and  Williams  question¬ 
naire  . 
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Table  3  (Continued)  Percentages  of  pupils  responding  to  structured 
interview 


Questions 

Choices 

(N=13) 

Academy  %  No. 

(N=300) 
NYC  % 

5. 

So  far  at  the  Academy, 
do  you  think  you  have 
learned? 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

A  lot 

Something 

Very  little 
Nothing  at  all 

76.9 

23.1 

10 

3 

29.5 

53.6 
13.4 

3.3 

6. 

Have  your  feelings  about 

1) 

Future  will  be 

a  lot 

your  future  changed 

better 

61,5 

8 

28.9 

because  of  the  Academy 

2) 

Future  will  be 

a 

program? 

little  better 

23.1 

3 

32. k 

3) 

Future  will  be 

the 

same 

15.4 

2 

37.5 

4) 

Future  will  be 

a 

little  worse 

.3 

5) 

Future  will  be 

a 

lot  worse 

.3 

7. 

Has  the  amount  of 

l)  I  do  much  more 

76.9 

10 

24.7 

reading  you  now  do 

2)  I  do  a  little  more 

15.4 

2 

41.3 

changed  since  starting 

3)  I  do  the  same  as 

at  the  Academy? 

before 

7.7 

1 

28.3 

4)  I  do  a  little  less 

3.0 

5)  I  do  much  less 

2.0 

8. 

How  often  do  you  talk 

l)  Very  often 

38.5 

5 

Not 

about  the  Academy 

2)  Often 

15.4 

2 

comparable 

program  when  you  are 

3)  Sometimes 

38.5 

5 

around  home? 

4)  Seldom 

5)  Never 

7.7 

1 

*9.  Omitted  in  these  tabulations. 


For  which  of  the  following  1)  Regular  school 

69.2 

9  Not 

do  you  think  the  Academy  2)  Full-time  work 
best  prepares  you?  3)  Job  Corps 

7.7 

1  comparable 

4)  Going  into  the 

armed  services 

5)  Other 

15.4 

2 

6)  None 

’Ll 

1 

♦The  response  to  this,  and  to  subsequent  omitted  items  (#39  and  40)  was  *' open- 
ended"  rather  than  multiple  choice.  The  responses  to  these  omitted  items  are 
discussed  in  the  main  body  of  the  report. 
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Table  3  (Continued) 


(N=13)  (N=300) 


Questions 

Choices 

Academy  %  No. 

NYC  % 

11. 

How  often  do  you 

l)  Five  days  a  week 

76.9 

10 

Not 

attend  classes  at 

2)  Four  days  a  week 

Comparable 

the  Academy? 

3)  Three  days  a  week 

7.7 

1 

4)  One  or  two  days  a  week 

7.7 

1 

5)  Once  in  a  while 

7.7 

1 

12. 

Of  the  following, 

l)  To  eam  more  money  at 

what  do  you  think  is 

a  job 

17.7 

the  best  reason  for 

2)  To  be  able  to  understand 

going  to  the  Academy? 

better  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  and  in  the 
city 

76.9 

10 

52.7 

3)  To  be  able  to  live  a 

happier  life 

4)  To  like  art,  music  and 

7.7 

1 

6.3 

literature  more 

4.3 

5)  To  keep  me  off  the 

streets 

7.7 

1 

13.0 

13. 

Why  did  you  come  to 

l)  Was  put  on  probation 

the  Academy? 

and  came  so  would  not 
be  on  probation 

2)  I  wanted  to  come 

3)  My  parents  wanted  me 

69.2 

9 

36.0 

to  come 

7.7 

1 

2.7 

4)  My  friends  were  coming 

here 

.3 

5)  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  7.7 

1 

10.0 

6)  Other 

23.1 

3 

48.3 

U. 

Have  your  feelings 

l)  Feel  much  better  about 

about  regular  school 

learning 

84.6 

11 

26.0 

changed  because  of  the  2)  Feel  better 

7.7 

1 

25.0 

Academy  program? 

3)  Feel  the  same 

4)  Feel  worse  about 

7.7 

1 

46.7 

learning 

5)  Feel  much  worse  about 

1.3 

learning 

.7 

15. 

How  would  you  feel 

1)  Like  it  very  much 

53.8 

7 

27.7 

about  regular  school 

2)  Like  it 

23.1 

3 

28.7 

if  it  were  just  like 

3)  No  feelings  either  way 

7.7 

1 

9.7 

the  Academy? 

4)  Would  dislike  it  a 

little 

7.7 

1 

17.3 

5)  Would  dislike  it  a  lot 

7.7 

1 

15.0 

h. 
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Table  3  (Continued) 
Questions 


Choices 


(N=13)  (N=300) 

Academy  %  No.  NYC^ 


16.  Do  you  try  harder  now  1)  Much  harder  53.8  7  19.3 

on  your  school  work  2)  Harder  46.2  6  32.7 

than  you  did  before  3)  Same  40.3 

the  Academy  program?  4)  Less  heu'd  4.7 

5)  Don't  try  at  all  .7 


When 

you  start  working  l)  Much  more  likely  to 

on  a 

school  problem 

finish  than  before 

now, 

what  happens? 

Academy  program 

69.2 

9 

25.0 

2)  More  likely  to  finish 

3)  Just  as  likely  to 

15.4 

2 

32.0 

finish  as  before 

15.4 

2 

35.7 

4)  Less  likely  to  finish 

5)  Much  less  likely  to 

3.0 

finish 

2.0 

18.  How  do  you  feel  about 

l)  Always  easy  to  ask 

84.6 

11 

62.7 

asking  the  Academy 

2)  Most  of  the  time  easy 

teacher  questions? 

to  ask 

15.4 

2 

21.7 

3)  Sometimes  easy  to  ask 

4)  Most  of  the  time  hard 

10.3 

to  ask 

2.3 

5)  Always  hard  to  ask 

1.0 

19.  Do  you  feel  you  can  do  l)  Always 
the  school  work  given  2)  Often 
at  the  Academy?  3)  Sometimes 

4)  Seldom 

5)  Never 


61.5  8  Not 

30.8  4  Comparable 

7.7  1 


20.  The  Street  Academy 
teachers 


1)  Understand  me  better 
than  anyone 

2)  Understand  me  very  well 

3)  Understand  me  O.K. 

4)  Understand  me  a  little 

5)  Don't  understand  me  too 
well 

6)  Don't  understand  me  at 
all 


15.4  2  Not 

53.8  7  Comparable 

15.4  2 

7.7  1 


7.7  1 


21.  The  Street  Academy 
street  workers 


1)  Understand  me  better 
than  anyone 

2)  Understand  me  very  well  38.5 

3)  Understand  me  O.K.  30.8 

4)  Understand  me  a  little  23.1 

5)  Don't  understand  me  too 

well 

6)  Don't  understand  me  at 

all  7.7 


Not 

5  Comparable 

4 

3 


1 
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Table  3  (Continued) 
Questions 


Choices 


(N=13)  (N=300) 

Academy  %  No.  NYC^ 


22. 

The  Street  Academy 
teachers  have  had 

1)  More  influence  on  me 
than  anyone  else 

2)  A  great  deal  of 
influence 

3)  Some  influence  on  me 

4)  Little  influence  on  me 

5)  No  influence  on  me 

38.5 

38.5 

15.4 

7.7 

5 

5 

2 

1 

Not 

Comparable 

23. 

The  Street  Academy 

l)  More  influence  on  me 

street  workers  have 

than  anyone  else 

7.7 

1 

Not 

had 

2)  A  great  deal  of 

Comparable 

influence 

30.8 

4 

3)  Some  influence 

38.5 

5 

4)  Little  influence 

15.4 

2 

5)  No  influence 

7.7 

1 

24.  The  Street  Academy 

l)  More  interest  than 

teachers  show 

anyone  else 

38.5 

5 

Not 

2)  A  great  deal  of 

Comparable 

interest  in  me 

38.5 

5 

3)  Some  interest  in  me 

4)  Little  interest  in  me 

5)  No  interest  in  me 

23.1 

3 

25. 

The  Street  Academy 
street  workers  show 

1)  More  interest  than 
anyone  else 

2)  A  great  deal  of 
interest 

3)  Some  interest 

4)  Little  interest 

5)  No  interest 

7.7 

46.2 

30.8 

7.7 

7.7 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Not 

Comparable 

26. 

If  I  could,  I  would 

l)  Like  more  than  any- 

thing  else  to  be  like 

teachers  at  the  Academy  30.8 

4 

Not 

2)  Like  very  much  to  be 

Comparable 

like  teachers 

38.5 

6 

3)  Like  to  be  like 

teachers 

7.7 

1 

4)  Like  a  little  to  be 

like  teachers 

7.7 

1 

5)  Not  like  to  be  like 

teachers 

7.7 

1 

. . 
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Table  3  (Continued) 

Questions 

Choices 

(N=13) 
Academy  % 

No. 

(N=300) 

NYC  % 

27. 

If  I  could,  I  would 

l)  Like  more  than  any- 

thing  else  to  be  like 

Not 

Academy  street  workers 

23.1 

3 

Comparable 

2)  Like  very  much  to  be 

like  street  workers 

23.1 

3 

3)  Like  to  be  like  street 

workers 

15.4 

2 

4)  Like  a  little  to  be 

like  street  workers 

23.1 

3 

5)  Not  like  to  be  like 

street  workers 

7.7 

1 

28. 

For  the  Academy 

l)  More  respect  than  for 

teachers  I  have 

anyone  else 

2)  A  great  deal  of  respect 

46.2 

6 

Not 

3)  More  respect  than  for 

Comparable 

lots  of  people 

30.8 

4 

4)  Some  respect 

23.1 

3 

5)  Little  or  no  respect 

29. 

For  the  street 

l)  More  respect  than  for 

workers  at  the 

anyone  else 

Academy  I  have 

2)  A  great  deal  of  respect 

23.1 

3 

Not 

3)  More  respect  than  for 

Comparable 

lots  of  people 

30.8 

4 

4)  Some  respect 

38.5 

5 

5)  Little  or  no  respect 

7.7 

1 

30. 

The  Academy  teachers 

l)  A  great  deal  of  help 

have  given  me 

with  my  personal 

problems 

53.8 

7 

Not 

2)  Some  help  with  my 

Comparable 

personal  problems 

23.1 

3 

3 )  Little  help  with  my  . . . 

4)  No  help  with  my  . 

23.1 

3 

31. 

The  street  workers  at 

l)  A  great  deal  of  help 

the  Academy  have  given 

with  my  personal 

me 

problems 

16.7 

2 

Not 

2)  Some  help  with  my  , . . 

50.0 

7 

Comparable 

3)  Little  help  with  my  .. 

8.3 

1 

4)  No  help  with  my  . 

25.0 

3 

32. 

See  Table  4 

33. 

See  Table  4 

Table  3  (Continued) 
Queetions 


Choices 


(N=13)  (N=300) 

Academy  %  No.  NTC^ 


34. 

Did  the  way  you  want 

l)  Want  to  get  ahead 

to  get  ahead  in  life 

much  more 

84.6 

11 

44.0 

change  because  of  the 

2)  Want  to  get  ahead 

Academy  Program? 

more 

15.4 

2 

25.3 

3)  Want  to  get  ahead 

about  the  same 

27.3 

4)  Want  to  get  ahead 

less 

1.3 

5)  Want  to  get  ahead 

much  less 

.7 

35. 

Have  your  plans  for 

l)  Now,  much  more  likely 

continuing  school 

to  stay 

61.5 

8 

29.3 

been  changed  in  any 

2)  Now,  more  likely  to 

way  as  a  result  of  your  stay 

23.1 

3 

7.7 

being  in  the  Academy? 

3)  Not  changed  -  still 

will  stay 

4)  Now,  less  likely  to 

15.4 

2 

57.3 

stay 

5)  Now,  much  less  likely 

.3 

to  stay 

1.3 

6)  Not  changed  -  still  will 

leave  or  not  return  to 
school 

2.3 

36. 

How  do  your  parents 

l)  Mostly  agree  with  my 

feel  about  your  plans 

plans 

76.9 

10 

66.3 

for  continuing  school? 

2)  Agree  with  my  plans 

7.7 

1 

27.3 

3)  Don't  care  either  way 

7.7 

1 

4.3 

4)  Disagree  with  my  plans 

5)  Strongly  disagree  with 

7.7 

1 

.3 

plans 

.3 

37. 

Did  the  way  you  feel 

1)  Like  people  in  authority 

about  people  in 

much  more 

36.4 

5 

17.0 

authority  change 

2)  Like  people  in  authority 

because  of  the  Academy 

more 

18.2 

2 

24.0 

program? 

3)  Feel  same  way 

45.5 

6 

49.0 

4)  Like  people  in  authority 

less 

2.3 

5)  Like  people  in  authority 

much  less 

2.0 

38. 

How  much  like  your 

l)  Much  better 

92.3 

12 

26.0 

regular  school  teacher 

2)  Just  as  good 

7.7 

1 

36.3 

was  the  teacher  you 

3)  Almost  as  good 

17.0 

had  at  the  Academy? 

4)  Not  as  good 

13.3 

The  Academy  teacher 

5)  Much  worse 

4.3 

was 
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Table  3  (Continued) 


(N=13) 

(N=300) 

Questions 

Choices 

Academy  % 

No. 

NYC  % 

39. 

Omitted  in  these  tabulations 

40. 

Omitted  in  these  tabulations 

41. 

Of  all  you  expected 

1)  All  of  it 

23.1 

3 

7.3 

to  leam,  how  much 

2)  A  lot  of  it 

46.2 

7 

30.7 

did  you  learn? 

3)  Some  of  it 

15.4 

2 

21.7 

4)  A  little  of  it 

7.7 

1 

11.7 

5)  None  of  it 

10.3 

42. 

In  general,  is  the 

1)  Completely  different 

76.9 

10 

Academy  program 

2)  Very  different 

Not 

different  than 

3)  Some>*at  different 

23.1 

3 

Comparable 

regular  school? 

4)  The  same  -  no 

difference 

43. 

Next  year  would  you 

1)  Yes 

53.8 

7 

53.3 

want  to  come  back  to 

2)  Maybe 

38.5 

5 

14.3 

the  Academy  Program? 

3)  No 

7.7 

1 

28.3 

44. 

Were  you  satisfied 

1)  Extremely  satisfied 

38.5 

5 

with  the  Academy 

2)  Very  satisfied 

38.5 

5 

74.3  said 

Program? 

3)  Somewhat  satisfied 

23.1 

3 

•yes  ' 

4)  Somewhat  dissatisfied 

17.3  said 

5)  Very  dissatisfied 

6)  Extremely  dissatisfied 

'no ' 
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Note:  In  every  instance  above,  the  figure  in  parentheses  represents  the  number  of  Academy 
students  responding.  This  figure  is  included  since  with  a  total  of  13,  use  of  percentages 
alone  could  be  misleading. 
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TABLE  5 

INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSES  TO  OPEN-ENDED  QUESTION  42  OF  II  - 
STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  FORM  FOR  STREET  ACADEMY  STUDENT 
( "EXPERIMENTAL" ) 


Question  42:  In  general  is  the  Academy  program  different  from  regular 
school?  If  different,  how? 


PUPIL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 


RESPONSES 

"classes  not  crowded" 

"can  accomplish  more  in  a  shorter  time" 

"informality  of  classes  and  interest  of 
teachers" 

"privilege  to  smoke  and  can  watch  TV" 

ti  n  ft 

"closeness  in  relationship  with  teachers" 
"more  freedom" 

"like  home  but  also  like  a  school" 

"teachers  spend  more  time  with  you" 

"informal  atmosphere,  interested  in  student" 
"receive  respect  from  teacher,  small  classes" 
"help  work  out  problems" 

"made  to  feel  welcome" 

"related  to  her  as  a  person" 


All 


TABLE  6 

INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSES  TO  OPEN-ENDED  QUESTION  44  OF  II  - 
STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  FORM  FOR  STREET  ACADEMY  STUDENT 

("EXPERIMENTAL") 


Question  44:  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  Academy  Program?  Why  do  you 
feel  this  way? 


PUPIL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 


RESPONSES 

"chance  to  work  out  problems;  teachers 
interested" 

"learn  a  lot,  way  to  become  a  man" 

"gives  self-confidence;  teachers  interested" 
"gained  self-respect" 

"felt  relaxed,  more  freedom  than  public 
school" 

"learned  to  express  ideas" 

"I  just  dig  it!" 

"only  place  I  could  have  come" 

"better  chance  here  than  in  public  school" 
"teachers  helped  with  problems" 

"more  freedom" 
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MEAN  SCORES  FOR  SELF  APPRAISAL  SCALE  FACTORS  AND  TOTAL  SCORE 
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APPENDIX  B 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Title  I  Evaluation 
Research  Services  Committee 

I.  STREET  ACADEMY  VISITATION  REPORT 

Date  Observation  from  (time)  to  Observer 

Approximate  number  of  youngsters  present  most  of  the  time;  Boys  Girls 

Number  of  Franklin  dropouts  present;Boys  Girls 

Number  of  Franklin  "Underground"  present  (i.e.  ,  boys  presently  enrolled  at 
F  ranklin): 

Number  of  Franklin  girls  present  (tutors  or  academic  students): 

Number  of  Academy  teachers  present  Names: 

Number  of  Streetworkers  present  Names: 

Number  of  Franklin  Teachers  present  Names: 

Was  Director  at  the  Academy?  Yes  No 

Any  other  boys,  girls,  adults  present  not  noted  above 

Brief  description  of  Ongoing  Activities: 


1. 

F  rom(time) 

to 

2. 

F  rom(time) 

to 

3. 

F  rom(time ) 

to 

4. 

F  rom(time) 

to 

5. 

F  rom(time) 

to 

Describe  general  appearance  of  rooms  and  facilities; 


Additional  general  comments: 
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CEi'ITER 


FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Title  I  Evaluation 
Research  Services  Committee 


II .  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEVJ  FORii  FOR  STREET  ACADEI-iY  STUDENTS 


Name _ _ _ A  g  e _ S  ex _ ^Da  t  e _ 

Grade  in  School _ ^liumher  of  Siblings _ Place  in  Family(j'r') 


If  not  in  school, when  did  you  drop  out? _  What  grade  were  you  in? _ 

When  did  you  start  at  the  Academy  (date)?  _ 

Interview  conducted  from  (time) _ ^to _  Name  Interviewer _ 

1.  V/ho  told  you  about  the  Academy? 

1.  Someone  at  Franklin  (a  pupil _ ,  teacher_^ _ ,  counselor _ ,  dean _ 

principal _ ,  other  (specify) _ ) 

2.  Friend  not  at  Franklin 

3.  A  streetworker  from  the  Academy 

k.  A  teacher  from  the  Academy 

5.  Other  (specify) _ 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  classes  given  at  the  academy? 

l.  Very  satisfied  2.  Satisfied  3-  No  feelings  either  way 
U.  Not  satisfied  5.  Very  unsatisfied 

3.  Have  your  feelings  about  the  teaching  part  of  the  Academy  changed  since  you 
started  at  the  Academy? 

1.  Much  more  favorable  2.  More  favorable  3-  About  the  same 

U,  Less  favorable  5.  Much  less  favorable 

U.  How  well  do  you  think  your  teacher  at  the  Academy  knows  you? 

1.  Very  well  2.  VJell  3-  Hardly  knows  me  4.  Doesn't  know  me  at  all 

5.  So  far  at  the  Academy,  do  you  think  that  you  have  learned 

1.  A  lot  2.  Something  3-  Very  little  4.  Nothing  at  all 

6.  Have  your  feelings  about  your  future  changed  because  of  the  Academic  program? 

1.  Future  will  be  a  lot  better 

2.  Future  will  be  a  little  better 

3.  Future  will  be  the  same 

4.  Future  will  be  a  little  vjorse 

5.  Future  will  be  a  lot  worse 


7.  Has  the  amount  of  reading  you  now  do  changed  since  starting  at  the  Academy? 
1.  I  do  much  more  2.  I  do  a  little  more  3-  I  do  the  same  as  before 

4.  I  do  a  little  less  5 •  I  do  much  less 


8.  How  often  do  you  talk  about  the  Academy  program  when  you  are  around  home? 
1.  Very  often  2.  Often  3*  Sometimes  4.  Seldom  5»  Never 


9.  Of  the  following,  how  often  do  you  read  each? 

1.  Very  often  Newspapers _ 

2.  Often  Sports  Stories _ 

3.  Sometimes  Adventure  Stories 

4.  Seldom  Science  Stories 

5 .  Never 


Stories  of  the  lives  of  great  men 

Comic  books _ 

None  of  these 
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10.  For  which  of  the  follovjing  do  you  think  the  Academy  best  prepares  you? 

1.  Regular  school _  2.  Full-tir.ie  work _  3.  Job  Corps 

U.  Going  into  the  armed  ser\d.ce _  5-  Other  (which) _  .  None  . 

11.  How  often  do  you  attend  classes  at  the  Academy? 

1.  Five  days  a  week  2.  Four  days  a  v;eek  3*  Three  days  a  week 
4.  One  or  two  days  a  v;eek  5-  Once  in  a  v;hile 

12.  Of  the  following,  what  do  you  think  is  the  best  reason  for  going  to  the 
A  cademy : 

1.  To  earn  more  money  on  a  job 

2.  To  be  able  to  understand  better  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  the  city 

3.  To  be  able  to  live  a  happier  life 

4.  To  like  art,  music,  literature  more 

5.  To  keep  me  off  the  street 

13.  kTiy  did  you  ccme  to  the  Academy? 

1.  V/as  put  on  probation  and  came  so  would  now  be  on  probation 

2.  I  wanted  to  come 

3.  My  parents  wanted  me  to  come 

4.  My  friends  were  coming  here 

5.  I  had  nothing  else  to  do 

6.  Other  (specify) _ 

14.  Has  your  feeling  about  regular  school  changed  because  of  the.  Academy  program? 

1.  Feel  much  better  about  learning _  4.  Feel  worse  about  learning _ 

2.  Feel  better _  5-  Feel  much  worse  about 

3.  Feel  the  same _  learning _ 

15.  How  would  you  feel  about-  regular  school  if  it  were  just  like  the  Academy? 

1.  Like  it  very  much _  4.  VJould  dislike  it  a  little _ 

2.  Like  it _  5-  V/ould  dislike  it  a  lot _ 

3.  No  feeling  either  way _ 

16.  Do  you  try  harder  nov;  on  your  school  work  than  you  did  before  the  Academy 
program? 

1.  Much  harder _  4.  Less  hard _ 

2 .  Harder _  5  •  Don '  t  try  at  all _ 

3 .  Same _ 

17.  VJhen  you  start  working  on  a  school  problem  now,  what  happens? 

1.  Much  more  likely  to  finish  it  than  before  Academy  program 

2.  More  likely  to  finish  it  than  before  Academy  program 

3.  Just  as  likely  to  finish  it  as  before  Academy  program 

4.  Less  likely  to  finish  it  than  before  Academy  program 

5.  Much  less  likely  to  finish  it  than  before  Academy  program 

18.  Hov;  do  you  feel  about  asking  the  Academy  teacher  questions? 

1.  Always  easy  to  ask _ 

2.  Most  of  the  time  easy  to  ask _ 

3.  Sometimes  easy  to  ask _ 

4 .  Most  of  the  time  hard  to  ask _ 

5.  Always  hard  to  ask _ 

19.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  do  the  sch^ool  work  given  you  at  the  Academy? 

1.  Always _  3.  Sometimes_ _  4.  Seldom _ 

2.  Often  _  5.  Never  _ 
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20.  The  Street  Academy  teachers 

1.  Understand  me  better  than  anyone 

2.  Understand  me  very  well 

3.  Understand  me  O.K. 

4.  Understand  me  a  little 

5.  Don't  understand  me  too  well 

6.  Don't  understand  me  at  all 

21.  The  Street  Academy  Streetworkers 

1.  Understand  me  better  than  anyone 

2.  Understand  me  very  well 

3.  Understand  me  O.K. 

4.  Understand  me  a  little 

5.  Don't  understand  me  too  well 

6.  Don't  understand  me  at  all 

22.  The  Street  Academy  teachers  have  had 

1.  More  influence  on  me  than  anyone  else 

2.  A  great  deal  of  influence  on  me 

3.  Some  influence  on  me 

4.  Little  influence  on  me 

5.  No  influence  on  me 

23*  The  Street  Academy  Streetworkers  have  had 

1.  More  influence  on  me  than  anyone  else 

2.  A  great  deal  of  influence  on  me 

3.  Some  influence  on  me 

4.  Little  influence  on  me 

5.  No  influence  on  me 

24.  The  Street  Academy  teachers  shov; 

1.  More  interest  in  me  than  anyone  else 

2.  A  great  deal  of  interest  in  me 

3.  Some  interest  in  me 

4.  Little  interest  in  me 

5.  No  interest  at  all  in  me 

25*  The  Street  Academy  Streetworkers  show 

1.  More  interest  in  me  than  anyone  else 

2.  A  great  deal  of  interest  in  me 

3.  Some  interest  in  me 

4.  Little  interest  in  me 

5 .  No  interest  at  all  in  me 

26.  If  I  could,  I  would 


1.  Like  more  than  anything  else 

to  be 

like 

the 

teachers 

at 

the 

A  cademy 

2.  Like  very  much 
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3.  Like 
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4.  Like  a  little 
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27*  If  I  could,  I  would 

1.  Like  more  than  anything  else  to  be  like  the  Academy  Streetworkers 

2.  Like  very  much  "  " 

3.  Like  "  " 

h.  Like  a  little  "  " 

5.  Not  like  "  " 

28.  For  the  Academy  teachers,  I  have 

1.  Kore  respect  than  for  anyone  else 

2.  A  great  deal  of  respect 

3.  More  respect  than  I  have  for  lots  of  people 

4.  Some  respect 

5.  Little  or  no  respect 

29.  For  the  Streetworkers  at  the  Academy,  I  have 

1.  More  respect  than  for  anyone  else 

2.  A  great  deal  of  respect 

3.  More  respect  than  I  have  for  lots  of  people 

4.  Some  respect 

5.  Little  or  no  respect 

30.  The  Academy  teachers  have  given  me 

1.  A  great  deal  of  help  with  my  personal  problems 

2.  Some  help  with  my  personal  problems 

3.  Little  help  with  my  personal  problems 

4.  No  help  with  my  personal  problems 

31.  The  Streetworkers  at  the  Academy  have  given  me 

1.  A  great  deal  of  help  v;ith  my  personal  problems 

2.  Seme  help  with  my  personal  problems 

3.  Little  help  with  my  personal  problems 

4.  No  help  with  my  personal  problems 

32.  Rank  the  people  with  whom  you  worked  at  the  Academy  according  to  how  much  they 
helped  you.  (Put  a  1  before  the  one  who  helped  you  the  most;  a  2  before  the 
one  who  helped  you  second  most,  etc.) 

1.  Streetv/orker _ 

2.  Academy  teacher _ 

3.  Franklin  H.  S.  teacher _ 

4.  Friend(s)  in  the  Academy _ 

5.  Franklin  H.S.  girl  tutors  at  Academy _ 

6.  Others  (specify) _ 

33-  Of  all  the  people  you  have  met  as  a  result  of  the  Academy  program  who  would 

you  most  want  to  be  like.  (Rank  most  to  least,  1  =  most,  2  =  next  --  etc.) 

1.  Academy  teacher _ 

2.  Streetworker _ 

3.  Franklin  H.S.  teacher _ 

4.  Friend(s)  in  the  Academy _ 

5.  Other  (specify) _ 

6 .  None _ 

34.  Did  the  way  you  want  to  get  ahead  in  life  change  because  of  the  Academy  program. 

1.  VJant  to  get  ahead  much  more 

■  ■■■■■  i-^— 

2.  VJant  to  get  ahead  more _  •' 

3.  V/ant  to  get  ahead  about  the  same 

4.  V/ant  to  get  ahead  less _ 

5.  Want  to  get  ahead  much  less _ 
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35*  Have  your  plans  for  continuing  school  been  changed  in  any  way  as  a  result  of 
your  being  in  the  Academy? 

1.  Now,  much  more  likely  to  stay 

2.  Now,  more  likely  to  stay _ ~~ 

3.  Not  changed-still  will  stay 

4.  Now  less  likely  to  stay^ _ 


36. 


37. 


38. 


5.  Now  much  less  likely  to  stay _ 

6.  Not  changed-still  will  leave  or  not  return  to  school 


How  do  your  parents  feel  about  your  plans  for  continuing  school? 
_ ^Mostly  agree  with  my  plans 


2. 

3. 

4. 


jAgree  with  my  plans 
Don't  care  either  v/ay 
JDisagree  with  my  plans 
_Strongly  disagree  with  my  plans 


Did  the  way  you  feel  about  people  in  authority  change  because  of  the  Academy 
program? 

1.  Like  people  in  authority  much  more _ 

2.  Like  people  in  authority  more _ 

3.  Feel  same  way  about  people  in  authority _ 

4.  Like  people  in  authority  less _ 

5.  Like  people  in  authority  much  less _ 

How  miuch  like  your  regular  school  teacher  was  the  teacher  you  had  at  the 
Academy?  The  Academy  teacher  was 


1. 

2. 

"3 

4. 

5. 


_Much  better 
_Just  as  good 
Almost  as  good 
_Not  as  good 
Much  worse 


Why? 


Has  someone  at  the  Academy  given  you  advice  about  work? 

Did  you  take  it? 

Who? 

Why  or  v/hy  not? 

What  did  you  expect  to  learn  at  the  Academy? 

39. 


40. 


4l.  How  much  of  it  did  you  learn? 

1.  All  of  it _ 

2.  A  lot  of  it _ 

3-  Seme  of  it _ 

4.  A  little  of  it _ 

5 .  None  of  it 
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42.  In  general,  is  the  Academy  program  different  than  regular  school? 

1.  Completely  different _ 

2.  Very  different _ 

3.  Somewhat  different _ 

4.  The  same,  no  difference _ 

If  different  (i.e.  choice  1,  2,  or  3  selected),  how?  _ 


43.  Next  year  would  you  want  to  come  back  to  the  Academy  program? 

1.  Yes _ 

2.  Maybe 

3.  No _ 

44.  VJere  you  satisfied  v;ith  the  Academy  program? 

1.  Extremely  satisfied _ 

2.  Very  satisfied _ 

3.  Somewhat  satisfied _ 

4.  Somewhat  unsatisfied _ 

5.  Very  unsatisfied _ 

6.  Extremely  unsatisfied _ 

Why  do  you  feel  this  way?  _ 
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FORM  II  -  A: 

CHANGES  IN  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  FORM 

Additional  interview  questions: 

CONTROL 

Why  did  you  leave  B.F.? 

How  were  you  doing  at  B.F.? 

What  have  you  been  doing  since  leaving  B.F.? 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Street  Academy? 

Did  you  consider  entering  the  Street  Academy? 

Were  you  approached? 

Tell  me  about  your  future  plans  (get  measure  of  degree  of  realism 
self  confidence. 

Graduates  at  Harlem  Prep  or  Church  of  the  Master: 

How  was  the  decision  made  to  move  on  from  the  Street 
Academy? 

Was  the  change  what  you  expected? 

How  well  prepared  do  you  think  you  were? 

How  are  things  going  (perception  of  performance  and 
ability)? 

What  are  your  future  plans? 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Title  I  Evaluation 
Research  Services  Committee 

ril.  STREET  ACADEMY  TEACHER  OBSERVATION  RATING  FORM 

Feacher's  Name  Sex  Approximate  Age  (Circle): 

20-25,  26-30;  31-^0;  iil-50:  50+ 

Length  of  Observation _  Conducted  from  (time)  _  to _ 

Approximate  number  of  pupils  in  class _  Date _ 

'/as  teacher  from  Academy _  or  Franklin  HS _ ? 

"ibserver's  Name 


L.  Content  of  lesson  observed: 

1.  Reading 

2.  Soelling 
3-  Arithmetic 
U.  Science 

5-  Social  Studies 
6.  Music  or  Art 
?.  Other _ 

1.  Did  you  see  the  entire  lesson? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No,  I  missed  the  beginning 

3.  No,  I  missed  the  end 

?.  Hov;  typical  do  you  think  this  lesson  v,^as  of  normal  functioning  in  this 
classroom? 

1.  Completely  t;/pical 

2.  Reasonable  approximation 

3.  Less  than  reasonable  approximation.  V/hy? _ 


I-.  What  amount  of  planning  and  organization  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Lesson  was  exceptionally  v/ell  organized  and  planned 

2.  Lesson  v;as  organized  and  shov;ed  evidence  of  planning 

3.  Lesson  showed  some  signs  of  previous  teacher  preparation 
U.  Lesson  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  or  planning 

).  How  would  you  rate  the  attractiveness  of  the  classroom? 

1.  Extremely  attractive 

2.  Fairlv  attractive 

3.  Of  average  attractiveness 

h.  Less  than  average  attractiveness 
5.  Unattractive 


BIO 


6.  How  would  you  characteri::e  the  teacher's  level  of  creativity  and  imagination 
evidenced  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Extremely  creative 

2,  Moderately  creative 
3-  Average 

U.  Somewhat  stereotyped 

5-  Very  uncreative  and  stereotyped 

7.  If  you  rated  the  lesson  as  "moderately"  or  "extremely  creative,"  please 

explain  the  basis  for  the  rating _ 


8.  To  v;hat  extent  was  the  group  *  s  creative  thinking  stimulated? 

1.  Very  much 

2 .  S  omev^hat 

3.  Vejv/  little 
U.  Not  at  all 


9.  To  what  extent,  and  how  effectively,  were  teaching  aids  utilized? 

1.  VJide  variety  used  creatively  and  effectively 

2.  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 

3.  Some  used  creatively  and  effectively 

U.  Some  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 
5.  Little  or  no  use  of  teaching  aids 


0.  To  vjhat  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessons? 

1.  Considerable  possibility  for  continuity 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  continuity 

3-  Little  or  no  possibility  for  continuity 


1.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lav  a  foundation  for  independent  work  and 
thinking? 

1,  Considerable  possibility  for  independent  work 

2.  Some  possibility  for  independent  work 

3-  Little  or  no  possibility  for  independent  work 


2.  Hov;  v/ould  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  quality 
of  instruction? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 
3-  Average 

U.  Below  average 
5.  Extremely  poor 


3.  V/hat  use  of  the  child's  background  and  experience  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Consistent  opportunities  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  own 
experience  and/or  bring  experiences  to  lesson 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  experience  and  use 
experience  in  lesson 

3.  Lesson  was  remote  from  child's  experience 

4.  Question  not  applicable.  Explain: _ 
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lU.  Hov/  V70uld  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen  judging  from  the  children's 
interest  and  enthusiasm? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

h.  Below  average 
5 .  Extremely  poor 

15.  To  V7hat  extent  did  the  class  seem  interested  and  follow  the  lesson? 

1.  Everv  or  almost  every  child 

2.  More  than  half  the  class 

3.  About  half  the  class 

U.  Less  than  half  the  class 
5.  Few  children 

16.  To  what  extent  did  the  lesson  itself  elicit  spontaneous  questions? 

1.  Very  frequent  elicitation  of  questions 

2.  Frequent  elicitation  of  questions 

3.  Only  occasionally  elicited  questions 
h.  Rarely  elicited  questions 

5.  No  reason  for  lesson  to  elicit  spontaneous  questions 

17.  In  general,  when  the  teacher  asked  a  question,  how  many  hands  were  raised? 

1.  Almost  all  hands  were  raised 

2.  Most  hands  v/ere  raised 

3.  Some  hands  were  raised 

U,  Few  or  no  hands  were  raised 
5-  Not  able  to  observe 

18.  Did  you  observe  any  instructional  innovations? 

1.  No 

2.  Yes,  Please  explain; _ 


19-  Based  upon  the  responses  of  the  students,  to  what  extent  do  you  think  this 
lesson  was  appropriate  in  terms  of  the  range  of  pupil  abilities? 

1.  Very  appropriate 

2.  Somewhat  appropriate 

3.  Inappropriate 

Explain  why: _ 


\J 


\ 


.*'<  s 


« 

* 


f 


1^  ■* 


( 


.: 

k 
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20.  Rate  the  characteristics  or  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  teacher  or  lesson  on 

the  five-point  continuum  below.  The  end  points  of  the  scale  (land  5)  represent 
the  extremes  of  the  characteristics,  whereas  2,  3?  and  U  represent  greater  or 
lesser  degrees  of  that  behavior.  If  there  is  no  basis  for  judgment  of  any 


characteristic,  check 

the  column 

to  the 

left. 

NB 

QUALITIES  OF 

TEACHER 

1. 

Flexible 

5 

k 

3 

2 

1 

Inflexible 

— 

2. 

Enphatic 

5 

h 

3 

2 

1 

Disinterested 

3. 

Responsive 

5 

h 

3 

2 

1 

Aloof 

_ 

U. 

Alert 

5 

k 

3 

2 

1 

Apathetic 

— 

5. 

High  expect¬ 
ation  for 
children 

5 

k 

3 

2 

1 

Low  expectation 
for  children 

6. 

Progressive 

5 

h 

3 

2 

1 

Traditional 

_ 

7. 

CciTimitted 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Uncommitted 

— 

8. 

Integrated 

personality 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Immature 

personality 

Qualities  of  Lesson 

1. 

Imaginative 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Routine 

— 

2, 

Demonstrates 
knowledge  of 
subject 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Limited  knowledge 
of  subject 

_ 

3. 

Steady; Cons  is tent 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

r.r’ratic 

4. 

Deep;  Substantive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Superficial 

_ 

5. 

Original 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Stereotyped 

— 

6. 

Stimulating 
for  children 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dull  for 
children 

_ 

7. 

Informal 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Formal 

_ 

8. 

Creative 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Uncreative 

— 

9. 

Clear 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Unclear 

10. 

Systematic 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Disorganized 
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COMMENTS 

21.  What  were  the  major  effective  features  in  the  classroom?  In  answering  this 

question,  please  consider  methods  of  instruction,  structure,  and  organization 
of  the  class  and  lesson. 


22.  What  were  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  classroom  visited? 


23.  Additional  Comments: 
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CEI'i’TER  FOR  URBAR  ii/'LC^-vT^'jR 

Title  I  Evaluation 
Research  Services  Ccnmittee 

IV.  STREET  ACAEHv.T  TEACHER  QUEST lOIEIAIRS 

Name _ Age _ ^Sex _ Date _ 

Do  you  have  a  college  degree?  Yes _ ,  No _ .  If  yes,  what  degree _ , 

Kane  of  College _  Undergraduate  Major _  , 

Date  of  College  graduation _ .  Graduate  degree _ #  credits _ 

1.  How  did  you  learn  about  the  Street  Acadeny  Program? _ 


2.  Rate  each  of  the  following  in  terns  of  the  amount  of  change  you  observed  in 
the  students  during  the  course  of  the  Acadeny  program.  Please  use  this  scale; 

1  =  much  more 

2  =  little  more 

3  =  abouo  sane 

4  =  a  little  less 

5  =  much  less 

_ Self  confidence 

_ Resoect  for  others 

_ ^Abilit-''  to  finish  task 

_ IJillingness  to  do  one's  best 

_ Desire  to  improve  self 

_ Liking  for  arithmetic  and  reading 

_ competence  in  reading  and  arithmetic 

_ Other  (Specify) 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  Academy  program,  do  you  thinly  your  students  have  greater 
potential  for  educational  achievement  than  they  have  shown  to  date? 

1.  Extremely  likely _ 

2.  Rather  li'hely  _ 

3.  Somewhat  likely  _ 

4.  Hardly  likely  _ 

5.  Not  at  all  likely _ 

4.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  change  in  the  students'  attitudes  toward  school  as  a 

result  of  their  Street  Academy  Experience? 

1.  Strong  positive  change  _ _ 

2.  Mild  positive  change  _ 

3-  No  change  _ 

4.  Mild  unfavorable  change  _ 

5.  Strong  unfavorable  change  _ 
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5.  V"hat  approximate  percentage  of  the  students  changed  their  attitudes  toward 
school  positively  as  a  result  of  their  Street  Academy  experience? 


1. 

lOC^j 

2. 

3. 

50% 

1+. 

25% 

5. 

None 

6.  Uhat  approximate  percentage  of  the  students  changed  their  attitudes  negatively 
as  a  result  of  their  Street  Academy  exoerience? 

1.  lOC^o 

2.  1%  _ 

3.  _ 

4.  2%  _ 

5 .  None  _ 


7.  If  ■''•o’ur  students  return  to  school,  how  well  do  you  think  they  will  do  compared 
to  pupils  frcm  the  same  socioeconomic  level  who  might  not  have  attended  the 
Street  Academy  program? 

1.  Much  better  _ 

2.  Better  _ 

3.  About  the  same  _ 

h.  viorse  _ 

5.  Much  worse  _ 


8.  Did  you  experience  any  discipline  problems? 

1.  Very  often  _ 

2.  Often  _ 

3-  Occasionally  _ 

U.  Infrequently  _ 

5 .  Never 


9-  If  you  believe  that  the  students  have  changed  their  attitudes  toward  school 
because  of  their  Street  Academy  experience,  positively  or  negatively,  please 
give  examples  of  such  changes. 


10.  VHiat  do  you  think  are  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  Street  Academy 
program  as  it  is  presently  organized. 


11.  Nhat  factors  prevented  you  frcm^  doing  the  best  possible  job  in  the  Street 
.Academy  program*? 
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12.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  major  wealcnesses  of  the  Street  Academy  as  it 
is  presently  organized? 


13.  Has  the  Street  Academy  program  changed  any  of  your  ideas  and/or  feelings  about 
youngsters  from  depressed  areas? 

Yes _  No _ 

IF  YES, how? 


lU.  Have  you  used  any  methods  with  your  students  that  you  thought  were  especially 
useful  for  them? 

Yes _  No _ 

IF  YES ,  list  them. 


15.  What  other  general  impressions  have  you  of  the  Street  Academy  program  not 
covered  above  that  you  feel  ought  to  be  mentioned? 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Title  I  Evaluations 
Research  Services  Committee 


V.  STREET  ACADEMY  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  PROJECT  DIRECTOR  AND/OR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 
Name _ _  Age _  Sex _  Date _ 


1.  I'd  like  to  know  a  little  about  the  history  of  the  program  from  your  point 
of  view.  Hov;  did  you  get  involved?  Did  you  make  policy-,  or  did  you  make 
it  in  consultation  with  anyone  on  a  higher  level? 


2.  Was  there  time  for  planning? 


3.  What  did  you  see  as  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  how  did  vou  see  your 

role  in  achieving  these  objectives?  Did  your  conception  of  your  role  change? 
How  well  were  these  objectives  achieved? 


4.  What  did  you  see  as  the  Academy  Superyisors'  role?  Did  their  role  change? 


5.  What  did  j/-ou  see  as  the  role  of  the  Board  of  Education  teachers,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  agency  teachers? 


6.  What  kinds  of  teachers  did  you  employ?  What  were  the  criteria  utilized? 


av' 

t-T- 
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7.  What  problems  came  up  and  what  did  you  do  about  them? 


8.  What  happened  In  the  instances  of  supplies,  curriculum  material,  audio¬ 
visual  equipment;,  which  were  reported  frequently  as  not  available?  What 
about  salaries? 


9.  Do  you  think  that  the  Academy  pupil  has  changed  his  attitude  towards 
school  positively  or  negatively?  (Explain  and  give  examples.) 


10.  What  changes  would  you  want  to  take  place  in  the  educational  program  for 
the  future? 


11.  What  parts  of  the  program  would  you  want  to  remain  as  is? 


12.  Assume  you  could  organize  the  program  by  yourself  with  adequate  funds,  how 
would  you  organize  it? 


13.  W’hL  .  iormal  training  and  experience  would  you  want  your  teachers  to  have^ 
if  you  had  a  choice? 


lU.  Ideally,  at  what  location  would  you  prefer  to  have  the  education  part  of 
the  program  take  place? 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Title  I  Evaluation 
Research  Services  Committee 


VI.  STREET  ACADEMY  PUPIL  QUESTIONNAIRES 


NAME  (Please  Print) 


(last  Name) 


(First  Name) 


The  enclosed  questionnaires  will  he  filled  out  hy  the  students  at  the 
Academy  with  the  help  of  a  member  of  the  Evaluation  Team  if  necessary. 
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(1)  Good  luck  Is  more  important  than  hard  work  for  success. 

1. Agree _  2. Not  Sure _  3. Do  Not  Agree _ 

(2)  Every  time  I  try  to  get  ahead,  something  or  somebody  stops  me. 

1. Agree _  2. Not  Sure _  3. Do  Not  Agree _ 

(3)  People  like  me  don't  have  much  of  a  chance  to  be  successful  In  life. 

1. Agree _  2. Not  Sure _  3. Do  Not  Agree _ 

(U)  What  do  you  like  to  do  when  you  are  alone? 

(5)  What  do  you  like  best  about  school? 

(6)  We  wonder  what  pupils  think  about  teachers — what  are  the  things  that 
a  good  teacher  does? 

(T)  What  do  your  parents  do  if  you  get  a  bad  mark? 

(8)  Would  you  like  to  go  to  college? 

(9)  Do  you  think  you  will  go  to  college? 

(10)  What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 

If  you  don't  get  to  be  a  _ ,  why  might  it  happen? 


(11) 
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Achievement  Attitudes  Test 


Directions :  Read  the  two  sentences  next  to  every  number.  Notice  that  each 
sentence  on  this  page  starts  with  I  WOULD  RATHER.  Decide  which  of  the  two 
sentences  tells  best  how  you  feel.  Put  a  cross  (X)  on  the  line  next  to  that 
one . 


I  WOULD  RATHER: 

1.  _ go  on  a  class  trip  to  a  musetim 

_ go  on  a  class  trip  to  the  park 

2.  _ ^learn  how  a  TV  set  or  radio  works 

_ put  together  a  model  of  an  airplane 

3.  _ be  good  in  sports 

_ ^be  smart  in  school 


U. _ ^get  $1.00  today 

_ ^get  $1.50  at  the  end  of  the  week 

5.  _ ^have  a  teacher  who  makes  us  work  hard 

_ have  a  teacher  who  tells  us  lots  of  Jokes 

6.  _ read  about  things  that  happened  a  long  time  ago 

_ make  something  in  school  that  I  can  take  home 


7.  _ ^get  my  homework  done 

_ see  a  TV  program 

8.  _ ^have  my  teacher  help  me  do  something 

_ ^have  my  teacher  let  me  try  it  myself 

9.  _ finish  my  work  quickly  even  if  there  are  some  mistakes 

_ spend  more  time  and  get  my  work  all  correct 

10. _ look  something  up  in  the  library 

_ work  in  my  reader 


11.  _ ^have  my  teacher  review  our  work  with  us 

_ learn  something  new  in  class 

12.  _ buy  a  book  with  my  money 

_ go  to  the  movies 

13.  _ ^have  lots  of  friends  in  my  class 

_ ^get  the  best  marks  in  my  class 


NOW  TURN  THE  PAGE 
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Ih .  \'/hen  we  get  our  report  cards 

_ I  feel  bad  if  I  don't  get  a  high  mark 

_ it's  OK  as  long  as  I  pass 

15.  I  like  it  when  my  teacher 

_ ^gives  us  some  homework  to  do 

_ says  there  is  no  homework  today 

16.  When  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  a  question  my  teacher  asks  me 

_ 1  guess  the  answer 

_ I  say,  "I  don't  know" 

IT.  I  like  an  assembly  program 

_ where  we  all  sing  together 

_ where  someone  tells  us  about  things  in  science 


18.  VJhen  I  don't  do  well  on  a  test 

_ it’s  because  I  didn't  study  hard  enough 

_ it's  because  the  teacher  did  not  explain  it  well 

19.  When  I  grow  up 

_ I  think  I  will  get  a  good  job 

_ ^I'm  not  sure  what  kind  of  job  I  will  get 

20.  When  I  do  better  than  usual  in  a  subject 

_ it's  because  the  teacher  helped  me 

_ it's  because  I  tried  harder 

21.  When  I  do  my  arithmetic  homework 

_ 1  don't  mind  if  some  examples  don't  come  out  right 

_ worry  about  getting  all  of  the  examples  right 

22.  When  I  don't  know  a  word 

_ I  ask  my  teacher 

_ I  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary 

23.  When  there  is  a  big  test 

_ worry  about  how  well  I  will  do 

_ I  just  take  it  as  it  comes 

2U.  When  I  finish  high  school 

_ I  want  to  make  money  right  away 

_ I  want  to  go  to  college  so  I  can  get  a  better  Job  later  on 
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Self-Appraisal  Scale 


Directions :  The  words  on  this  page 
the  words  next  to  each  number.  Put 
show  whether  you  think  you  are  that 
THE  TIME  or  HARDLY  EVER. 


tell  different  ways  children  are.  Read 
a  cross  (X)  in  one  box  on  each  line  to 
way  MOST  OF  THE  TIME  or  ABOUT  HALF  OF 


I  THINK  I  Af4: 

MOST  OF 
THE  TII4E 

ABOUT  HALF 
THE  TIME 

HARDLY 

EVER 

1. 

neat 

2. 

a  big  help  at  home 

3. 

smart  in  school 

, 

U. 

shy 

5. 

a  pest 

6. 

very  good  in  art 

T. 

scared  to  take  chances 

8. 

full  of  fun 

9. 

a  hard  worker 

10. 

polite 

11. 

trying  my  best 

12. 

nice-looking 

13. 

lazy 

Ih. 

full  of  Questions  about  new  things 

1 

'  1 

going  to  do  well 

l6. 

sad 

1 

good  in  sports 

18. 

careless 

19. 

honest 

20. 

nervous 

21. 

good  at  making  things 

22. 

bad 

23. 

liked  by  other  children 

2U. 

as  lucky  as  others 

25. 

a  leader 

-■f 


I 


t 


f 


f 


i 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Title  I  Evaluation 
Research  Services  Committee 


VII.  TEACHER  RATING  SCALE  OF  ACADEMY  STUDENT 

Pupil's  Name _  Age _  Date 

Name  of  Teacher  _ _ 

How  long  have  you  known  the  above  named  student? _ 


For  each  Item  below  check  the  one  box  that  best  describes  how  this  child  typically 
behaves . 


1.  Careful  and  neat  in  doing  his  homework  and 
class  work 

Almst 

Alwys 

Usu^ 

ally 

Some- 

tlmes 

Sel¬ 

dom 

Almst 

Never 

2.  Well-liked  by  other  children;  chosen  as  play¬ 

mate  or  partner 

3.  Listless;  tired;  easily  fatigued 

U.  Cheerful;  friendly;  laughs  easily  when  appro¬ 

priate 

5.  Shows  'ncern  about  how  well  he  is  doing  in  his 
work  ut  is  not  over-anxious  7 

6.  Is  responsible;  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry 
out  0  task 

7.  Speaks  out  of  turn 

3.  Listens  and  nays  attention  when  required 

9.  Is  easily  discouraged;  gives  up  if  he  feels  he 
is  not  succeeding  in  new  or  difficult  tasks 

10.  Curious:  eager  to  learn  new  things:  asks  ques¬ 
tions  in  order  to  obtain  further  Information 
or  clarification 

11.  Good  relationshin  with  teachers;  accepts  and 
respects  authority  (but  is  not  subservient) 

12.  Fearful;  tense;  timid;  gets  upset  when  called 
upon  in  class 

13.  Neat  and  clean  in  appearance 

lU.  Dees  more  than  required;  goes  beyond  assignment 

15.  Submissive;  accepts  authority  without  question 

l6.  Goes  to  library  corner  or  school  library  to 

select  books  on  his  own  when  he  has  free  time 

IT.  Passive;  lethargic;  quiet;  little  evidence  of 
emotion 

l8.  Considers  and  plans  carefully  before  answering 
a  question  or  starting  an  act'  ity 

19.  Eager  to  succeed;  ambitious;  puts  forth  effort 
to  do  well 

20.  Sullen;  resists  authority  or  complies  grudgingly 

1 

21.  Overanxious  about  his  work;  asks  teacher  un¬ 
necessary  questions 

22.  Volunteers  contributions  to  class  discussions 
and  projects 

23.  Restless;  fidgets  in  his  seat  or  moyes  about 
room 

2h.  Seeks  attention;  requires  reassurance  to  com¬ 

plete  work 

25.  Gets  angry  easily;  gets  Into  fights  with  other 
children 

26.  Alert  and  aware  of  surroundings;  uses  common 
sense;  practical;  realistic 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  comment  about  this  child  that  may  help  to  explain  his 
level  of  school  achievement,  please  do  so  on  the  reverse  side.  ! 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Title  I  Evaluation 
Research  Services  Committee 


VIII.  STREET  ACADEMY  STUDENT  RECORD  CARD  DATA  FORM 

Last  Name  (prliitl  First  Name  &  Middle  Inltled 

INFORI»lATION  FROM  PERMANENT  RECORD  CARD: 

PAGE  ONE:  Admlsslons-Transfers-Dlscharges 

_ Attendance  to  Date 

Date _ ^From _ To _ Reason _  pres .  abs  .  late 


Number  of:  Older  brothers _ ^Yoiinger  brothers _ ^Older  sisters _ Younger  sisters 

PAGE  TWO; 

Majors  earned-Nlnth  year:  Term  ending _ Majors _ Adjusted _ ^Cumulative _ 


Term  ending _ Majors _ Adjusted _ emulative 


PAGE  THREE; 


School  Year 


8th  Grade 

Fall  1965  Spring  1966 


Fall 

R 


9th  Grade 

1966  Spring  1967 


PDS 


PDS 


Enfzillsh 


Social  Studies 


Math 


Science 


Foreign  Lang. 


Ind.  Arts 


Home  Eco. 


Art 


Music 


Health  Ed. 


Hygiene 


Abs /late 


Off.  Class/Term  ave. 


Date  of  Birth 


Place  of  Birth 


_ ( see  other  re¬ 
cords  If  not  here) 


PAGE  FOUR:  Test  Scores  (see  also  in  folder  separate  emulative  Record 

Card-Test  Data) 


Class 


Date  of  Test 


Name  of  Test 


Form 


Score 


Comments:  record  concisely  any  signlficeint  notations  included  on  this  card. 
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Last  Name  First  Name 

INFORMATION  FROM  REGULAR  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  9th  GRADE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Item  Number: 

My  future  career  plan  is  to 


Date  of  Application 


6.  Attendance:  Between  Sept,  and  date  of  application:  absent 

late _ 

T.  Latest  test  data 

Date  Grade  in 
Given  VJhlch  Given 


days ; 
days ; 


Reading _ Voc.  Grade _  Par.  Mng.  Grade 

Arithmetic _ Comp. _  Cone. _ Appllc. 


INFORMATION  FROM  GUIDA?JCE  QUESTIONNAIRES*  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE  CENTERS: 

(See  Project  Counselors) 

Item  Letter: 

K.  School:  (Check  one) 

1.  I  hope  to  graduate  from  high  school.  _ 

2.  I  hope  to  get  additional  training  after  high  school  graduation. 

3.  I  expect  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  when  I  am  l6.  _ 

h.  I  hope  to  go  to  college.  _ 

L .  Homework : 

1.  Where  do  you  do  your  homework?  Check  one: 


a. 

living 

room. 

d.  kitchen. 

b. 

dining 

room. 

e.  different  places 

c . 

my  own 

room. 

2.  How  much  time  do  you  usually  spend  on  your  homework?  Check  one: 

a.  Two  hours  _ 

b.  Less  than  two  hours  _ 

c .  More  than  two  hours 


INFORMATION  FROM  REGULAR  GUIDANCE  FORM  IN 

FOLDER : 

(may  not  be  found 

at  Wilson) 

Item 
- ^ 

Number: 

Ages  of  brothers:  1.  ,2. 

,  3. 

,  U.  ,5. 

T. 

Ages  of  slaters:  1.  ,2. 

,  3. 

,  U.  ,5. 

30. 

Did  you  like  elementary  school? 

.  Which 

subjects  did  you 

like  best? 

31. 

What  would  you  like  to  work  at  when 

you  are 

older? 

INFORMATION  FROM  DEAN’S  OFFICE:  (if  not  already  placed  in  cumulative  folder) 

Total  number  of  disciplinary  forms  (pink  slips  and  the  like)* _ 


APPENDIX  C 


Staff  List 


Dr,  Michael  A,  Guerriero.  Evalvaation  Chairman 
Associate  Professor 
School  of  Education 

The  City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
Dr .  Hugh  Banks 

Chairman,  Department  of  Counseling  Psychology 
School  of  Education 
New  York  University 

Mr.  James  Barbour 

Group  Leader 

Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 

Edison,  New  Jersey 

Dr,  Bruce  Bernstein 

Director  of  Guidance 
Brooklyn  Academy 

Mr.  Walter  Dawkins 

Assistant  Director,  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
Harlem  Teams  for  Self-Help,  Inc. 

Dr.  Genevieve  Loughran 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Education 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 

Dr.  Marvin  Siege Iman 

Associate  Professor 
School  of  Education 

The  City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 


Note:  Although  not  officially  members  of  the  Evaluation  Committee, 
the  following  persons  provided  valuable  help  in  interviewing  of  Academy 
students:  Miss  Frances  Covington  and  Mr,  Lionel  Scott,  students  in  the 
SEEK  program  at  The  City  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
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